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A SHORT HISTORY OF 



BOOK !. 

CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE, 1618—1652. 

§1. Significance of Sis veign. 

The Iiistory of Auran^Hib is iiracticallr the histoiT of Tiy l p 
for sixfv years. His own reign (1658 — 1707) covers tlie second 
half of file seventeenth century and stands forth as a most 
important epoch in the annals of our country. Under him the 
Mughal empire reached its greatest extent, and the largest 
single State ever hnown in India from the dawn of history to 
the rise of the British power was formed. From Ghazni to 
Chatgaon, from Kashmir to the Karnatak, the continent of India 
obeyed one sceptre. Islam made its last onward movement 
in India in this reign. The empire thus formed, while un- 
preccdcnte(.l in size, was also one political unit. Its provinces 
were governed not by the mediation of sub-kings, but directly 
by servants of the Crown, Herein Aurangsib's Indian empire 
was vaster than that of Asofea, or Samudra-gupta or Harsha- 
vardhan,\ 

But the reign lhat saw the formation of the greatest Indian 
empire of pre-British days, witnessed also unmistakable signs 
of its commencing decline and disniption. Long before Nadir 
Shah the Persian or Ahmad Shah the Afghan proved thy 
dadishah to be an impotent shadow of royalty and Delhi fee 
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mere memorv of past greatness, long before the Maratha con- 
federacy hid beneath its super-imposed sway the regular 
monarchy of the land, — even before Aurangzib closed his eyes 
the Mughal empire had turned bankrupt in finance and prestige, 
the administration had broken down, the imperial power had 
confessed its failure to maintain order and hold this vast 
realm together. 

The reign of Aurangsib is also marked by the upspringing 
of the Maratha nationality out of the ashes of their short-lived 
kingship, and by the appearance of the Sikh sect in the role 
of warriors and armed opponents of the ruling power. Thus 
the supreme factors of Indian history in the ISth and early 
19th centuries owe their origin to Aurangsib’s reign and policy. 

In the very reign in which the Mughal crescent rounded to 
fulness and then began to wane visibly, the first glow of a 
new dawn was distinctly seen in our political sky. The future 
lords of our country’s destiny gained a firm and safe footing 
on its soil. Madras and Bombay became presidencies of the 
English East India 'Company in 1653 and 1687 respectiyely ; 
Calcutta was founded in 1690. The places of shelter thus 
gained by the Europeans soon formed a dominion within a 
dominion. 

The end of the seventeenth century reveals the Mughal empire 
as rotten at the core. The treasuiy was empty. The imperial 
army knew itself beaten and recoiled from Its foes. The 
centrifugal forces were asserting themselves successfully, and 
the empire was ready for disruption. The moral weakness of 
the empire was even greater than the material : the Govern- 
ment no longer commanded the awe of its subjects ; the public 
servants hod lost honesty and efficiency ; ministers and princes 
alike lacked statesmanship and ability ; the army broke down 
as an instrument of force. 

Why was it so ? The ruler was free from vice, stupidity, and 
sloth. His intellectual keenness was proverbial, and at the same 
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li me he took to the business of governing with all the ardour 
which men usually display in the pursuit of pleasure. in 
industry and attention to public affairs he could not be 
surpassed by any clerfe. His patience and perseverance were as 
remarhable as his love of discipline and order. In private 
life he was simple and abstemious lihe a hermit. He faced the 
privations of a campaign or a forced march as uncomplainingly 
as the most seasoned private. No terror could daunt his heart, 
no weakness or pity melt it. Of the wisdom of the ancients 
which can be gathered from ethical books, he was a master, 
tie had, besides, undergone a long and successful probation in 
war and diplomacy in his fattiei'’s reign. 

And yet the result of fifty years' rule by such a sovereign 
was failure and cliaos ! This political parado-x makes his reign 
an object of supreme interest to tlie student of political 
philosophy no less than to the student of Indian history. 

§ 3 . T6e h-agedy of Aurangsib's life, bow developed. 

/The life of Aurangzib was one long tragedy, —a story of" 
man battling in vain against an invisible but inexorable Fate, a 
tale of how the strongest human endeavour was baffled by the ^ 
forces of the age. A strenuous reign of fifty years ends in 
colossal failure. And yet this king was one of the greatest 
rulers of Asia In Intelligence, character, and enterprise. This j 
tragedy in history was developed with all the regularity of a 
perfect drama. 

The first forty years of his life were spent in steady and 
arduous self'lrainlng and preparation for the supreme office in 
tire realm (Book I). This seed-time was followed by a year of 
sharp contest for the throne (Book II), which put all his powers; 
to the test and rewarded his energy, courage and sagacity with', 
the golden crown of Delhi. Then came twenty-three years ofj 
peaceful and prosperous reign and settled residence in the great 
capitals of Northern India (Book III). With every enemy 
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removed from his path, the whole empire of India obeying his 
command, and wealth and culture increasing from the peace 
and order that his firm and vigilant rule had ensured to the 
country,— Aurangsib seemed now to have attained to the 
summit ot human happiness and glory. This was the third Act 
of his life, and after it began his decline. A pitiles Nemesis, 
like that of the Greek tragedy, raised against him an enemy in 
the very bosom of his family The rebel son of Shah Jahan 
cannot long enjoy his triumph because he is confronted by the 
rebellion ot his own son Muhammad Akbar (1681). 

V The flight of tlie defeated rebel to the Maratha king drew 
Aurangzib to Southern India, where he was destined to spend 
the last 26 years of his life in tents and wear out the empire’s 
revenue, army, and organized administration as well as his own 
health in an unending and fruitless struggle. But the irony of 
Fate at first veiled from his eyes and from tlie eyes ot his 
contemporaries the futility of his efforts and the impending tragic 
close of his careei'. In the fourth Act of his life, which is 
comprehended in the fourth Book of this History, all seemed 
to go well with him ; — Bijapur and Golkonda were annexed, 
the Bcracl chieftain of Sagar was forced to submit, and Ihe 
troublesome Maratha king was brought to the block and his 
capital and entire tainily captured (1689). In this result' nothing 
seemed to be wanting to complete the triumph of AurangHib. 
F)uf a few thoughtful observers could already discern ominous 
signs of the coming doom, peeping oul here and there, while 
others were still blinded as to the future by the brilliancy of 
ihe empire. The seeds that had been sown in the third stage 
of his life, unnoticed and in ignorance of their fruits, began to 
sprout up in the fourth and he had to gather their baneful 
harvest in the fifth and closing period of his life. 

Therefore, the tragedy of Aurangsib is concentrated in the 
last eighteen years of his life (1689-1707), which form the theme 
of Book V. Slowly but with increasing clearness does the 
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tragic plot unfold itself, till Auran§=ib realises the true nature of 
the forces arrayed against him and the real trend of affairs. 
But he does not abandon the struggle ; even when the hopeless- 
ness of the contest forces itself on him and his Court, his 
endeavour is as strenuous as before. He tries new remedies ; 
he changes his tactics with changes in the political situation and 
in lire distribution of flie enemy forces. At first he sends out 
his generals, while himself occupying a central position for their 
control and guidance. His generals fail to achieve a decision ; 
very well, then this old man of eighty-two must go out to 
conduct the war in person for six years (1699-1705) ; and he 
retires to Ahmadnagar only when tlie first summons of death 
reaches him. Then, and then only does he mournfully 
recognize Ahmadnagar as destined to be his “journey’s end" 
{kHatam-its-safai). 

§ 3. Matedals for His fiistocs. 

Happily, the materials for a study of his life are abundant 
in Persian, the literary language of Mughal India. First, we 
have the official annals, — the PadisfiaAnamak (in three sections 
by three writers) and the M/a/ngn'niama^— which cover thp 
41 years lying between the accession of Shah lahan and the 
eleventli year of Aurangsib’s reign. These wortjs were written 
by order, on the basis of the State papers preserved in the 
imperial arcliives, sucli as official correspondence, despatches, 
news-letters, treaties and revenue returns. They are rich in 
dates and topographical details of the utmost value and accuracy. 
For the last forty years of Aurangzib’s reign we have the 
concise Masiv-^PAlarngLiti, compiled from the same class of 
official records, but after his death. 

Next come a class of private histories, like those of Masum, 
Aqil Khan, a Rogbhani soldier in Bengal (metrical), and Khafi 
Khan. These were written by officials, but, not having been 
meant for the Emperor's eyes, they supply us with many of the 
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fads suppressed in the Court annals, though their dates and 
names are sometimes inaccurate and their descriptions 
meagre. 

There are even two histories of Aurangsib’s reign written 
bY Hindus in the Persian tongue. One is the 
DVkasha bv Bhimsen Burhanpuri, the business man of Aurangzib’s 
general Dalpat Rao Bundela. This author was an active 
traveller, with a good eye for topographical details, and a 
careful recorder of all he saw from Mathura to Malabar. His 
work is of special value for Deccan affairs, because he was 
brought up and spent nearly all his life there. The other is 
the Faiufiat-i^Alamgid of Ishwardas Nagar, who long served 
the Shaikh-ul-lslatn and lived at Rattan in Gujrat. This work is 
of great importance for Rajput affairs. 

Besides these general histories of the reign, we have mono- 
graphs in Persian touching only particular episodes or personages 
of the time, — such as Niamat Khan All's account of the siege of 
Golkonda. Shihab-ud-din Talish’s diary of the conquest of Kuch 
Bihar, Assam, and Chatgaon, the memoirs of Iradat Khan and 
of some other servants of Bahadur Shah 1 which start from 
the dosing years of AurangHib’s reign. Of the two De^ccani 
kingdoms, Golkonda and Bijapur, we have separate histories, 
which throw light on the dealings of the Mughal Government 
with them. For Assam affairs we have the extremely valuable 
indigenous annals called Bumn/fs. 

Most fortunately, for several portions of Aurangzib’s reign 
I have been able to secure the very raw materials of history, — a 
source of information even more valuable than contemporary official 
annals described above. These are the manuscript news-letters 
of the imperial Court {aktibarat-^Fdarbav^i-^mualdi preserved at 
Jaipur and in the Royal Asiafic Society's library (London) and 
the LETTERS of the actors in th'e political drama of the 17th 
century, of which nearly six thousand, including more than a 
thousand from Aurongsib himself, are in’ my possession. In 
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them we see events as thev happened day by day, and not as 
they were dressed up afterwards by writers with a purpose. 
In them we see the actual hopes and fears, plans and opinions 
of those who made Indian history. 

The European travellers, Tavernier, Bernier, Careri, and 
Manucci, who visited India in this reign, have left long accounts 
of the country. Their works are of undoubted value as 
throwing light on the condition of the people, the state of 
trade and industry, and the history of the Chrislian churches 
in India. Moreover, the criticism of Indian manners and 
institutions by foreign observers has a freslmess and weight all 
its own. But of the political history of India, apart from the 
few events in which they took part or which they personally 
witnessed, their report merely reproduced the bazar rumours 
and the stories current among the populace, and cannot be 
set against the evidence of contemporary histories and letters 
in Persian. 

§^. ChildHood and education. 

Muhi-ud-din Muhammad AurangEib, who ascended the throne 
ot Delhi as Alamgir I., was the sixth child of Shah Jahan and 
Mumtaz Mahal. He was born at Dodad^ in the night ot 15th 
Ziqada, 1027 a.ii. (24th October, 1618 a.d.. Old Style). 

From 1622 till the end of his father’s reign, Shah Jahan 
was under the old Emperor’s disfavour and was driven into 
rebellion in self-defence. But the prince’s efforts were 
unsuccessful, and he had at last to submit to his father and give 
up his young sons, Dara and Aurangsib, as hostages. These 
two reached Jahangir’s Court at Labor in June 1626, Shortly 
afterwards Jahangir died, Shah Jahan ascended the throne, and 
the two boys were brought to him at Agra by Asat Khan (26 
February, 1628). 

*■ Dohad (22,50 N. 7*1..20 E.) is a sub-divjsion of the Pancli Mahal district in the 
Bombay Presidency, and the town slaiids 3usf south of the Dohad Station on the 
B, & C. I. Railway, 
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Thus, at the aige of ten he came to a settled life ; and 
arrangements were evidently now made for his regular educa- 
tion. Mir Muhammad Mashim of Gilan is recorded as his 
teacher. Bernier speahs of Mulla Salih as his old teacher, but 
the Persian histories do not bear this statement out. 

That Aurangsib had a nahiral Ueenness of mind and quickly 
learnt what he read, we can readily believe. His correspondence 
proves that he had thoroughly mastered the Quran and the 
Traditional Savings of Mudammad {Hadis), and was ever 
ready with apt quotations from them. He spohe and wrote 
Arabic and Persian like a scholar. Hindustani was his mother 
tongue, the language used by the Mughal Court in private life. 
He had some knowledge of Hindi, too, and could talk and 
recite popular sayings in that language. 

AurangHib wrote Arabic in a vigorous and masterly nasfrd 
hand. In this he used to copy the Quran. Two such 
manuscripts of his transcription he presented to Mecca and 

Medina, after richly binding and illuminating them. “His 

nastaiiq and sdidasta styles of writing were also excellent,” 
says Saqi Mustad Khan, and this wc can readily believe, for 
Aurangsib was the author of a vast number of letters, and 
made it a point to write orders across all petitions in his own 
hand. He did not like to hear useless poetry, still less lauda- 
tory verses. But he made an exception in favour of poems 
containing good counsels. “His favourite study was theological 
works, — Commentai'ies on the Quran, the Traditions of 
Muhammad, Canon Law, the works of Imam Muhammad Ghassali, 
selections from the letters of Shaikh Sharf Yahia of Munir, and 
Shaikh Zain-ud-din Qutb Muhi ShirazI, and other works of 
that class." 

Painting he never appreciated. Music he banished from 

his Court, in the outburst of devotion which marked the 
completion of the tenth year of his reign. Fine china-ware 
he liked. But he had none of his father’s passion for 
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building. No masterpiece of architecture, no superb or 
exquisite mosque,' hall, or tomb marks his reign. All that he 
built were commonplace necessary things, such as the mosques 
which marhed the scenes of his victories, and the numberless 
sarais which he built along the imperial highways running to the 
south and the west. 


§ 5, Ftfffits an elepGant. 

One incident of his boyhood made his fame ring through- 
out India. On 28th May, 1655, Shah Jahan set two huge 
elephants, Sudhahar and Surat-sundar by name, to fight a 
combat on the level banh of the Jamuna at Agra. They ran for 
some distance and then grappled together just below the balcony 
of the morning salute in the fort. The Emperor hastened there 
to see the fight, his bldest three sons riding a few paces before 
him. AurangHib, inlenl on seeing tlie figlit, edged his way very 
close to the elephants. 

The brutes after a while lef go their grip and each stepped 
back a little. Sudhakar's spirit was fully roused. Losing sight 
of his opponent he turned and charged AurangEib who was 
standing by. The prince, then only fourteen years old, calmly 
stood his ground, kept his horse from turning back, and flung 
his spear at the elephant's head. All was now confusion and alarm. 
The nobles and the servants ran about shouting, fireworks were 
let off to scare away the elephant, but all to no effect. The 
animal came on and felled Aurangsib’s horse with a sweep 
of his long tusk. But the prince jumped up from tire ground 
drew his sword, and faced fhe raging beast. Just then his 
elder brother Shuja forced his way through the crowd and 


» Except one, Hie Pearl Mosque in the Delhi palace, which was begun on 10 Dec. 
1659 and completed in 5 V’cars at a cost of one la&ri and sixty thousand Rupees, 
{A.H., 463). liis mosque at Labor is not the best one in that city. The tomb 'of his 
wife Dilrqs Banu at Aurangabad was his grandest buildlns. 
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smoke, galloped up to the elephant, and wounded it with his 
spear. Ra/ah Jai Singh, too, caine up and attached the elephanl. 
And now an unlocked for diversion came to the princes’ aid. 
The other elephant, Surat-sundar, ran up to renew the combat, 
and Sudhahar, daunted bv the spear-thrusts and fireworks 
discharged at him, fled from the field with his rival thundering 
at his heels. The princes were saved. Shah Jahan clasped 
Aurangzib to his bosom, praised his courage, and gave him the 
title of Bahadur or 'hero.’ The courtiers cried out that the 
boY had inherited his father’s reckless courage, and reminded 
each other how Shah Jahan in his youth had attacked a wild 
tiger sword in hand before the eyes of Jahangir. 

On this occasion Aurangcib gave a foretaste of his loffy 
spirit. When his father lovingly chid him for his rash courage, 
he replied, “If the fight had ended fatally for me it would not 
have been a matter of shame. Death drops the curtain even 
on Emperors ; if is no dishonour.’’ 

On 13th December, 1634, he got Jiis first posl in the 
Mughal peerage, with the rank of a Commander of Ten 
Thousand Horse. Next September he was sent to the Bundela 
expedition in order to learn the art of war and the control of 
men by actual experience. 

§ 6, The Bundela War, J635. ^ 

J 

Bir Singh Dev, the Bundela Rajah of Urchha, had risen to 
great wealth and power through the favour of Jahangir, at whose 
bidding he had mui-dered Abul Fazl. His son Jhujhar Singh, 
who succeeded him in 1627, proved refractory in Shah Jahan ’s 
rei.gn. He sefeed the old Gond capital of Chauragarh, slew its 
Rajah Prem Narayan, and sefeed his treasure amounting to ten 
lakhs of Rupees. The victim’s son appealed to Shah Jahan (1635.) 

The Emperor sent three armies to converge upon and invade 
Bundelkhand, with the help of Devi Singh, a descendant of 
another branch of the Bundela royal family, to whom the throne 
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was now offered. But a supreme commander 

wliosc Irioh position would enforce discipline and 

of plan and co-operation among the three Mughal general^ie^^ 

who_ were of equal rank. For this purpose AurangHib was *'■ 

appointed as the nominal head of the expedition. He was to 

stay in the rear, but the generals were not to act without 

consulting him. 


On 2nd October, 1635 a hillocfe near Urchha was stormed 
by Devi Singh’s men, and on the 4th the Mughals took Urchha 
itself. Jhujhar had lost heart and fled to Dhamuni and thence, 
across the Narmada, to Chauragarh. The Mughals, after captur- 
ing Dhamuni (ISth Oct.), took up the chase of Jhujhar, who 
was hunted through the Good countries of Deogarh and Chanda, 
undergoing terrible privations and fatigue and abandoning his 
men and property at every step. At last, when sleeping in the 
heart of the jungle, the fugitive princes were surprised by the 
Gonds and done to death (Dec.) Such of their wives and 


daughters as had survived the jaufiar rite (self-immolation) 
were dragged into the Mughal harem. Two sons and one 
grandson of Jhujhar, being of tender age, were made 
Musalmans ; another son and the minister of the late Rajah refused 
to apostatise and were executed in cold blood. The lofty temple 
of Bir Singh at Urchha was demolished and a mosque was 
erected on its site. The fort of Jhansi was taken (end of 
October) and the spoils of war, including the buried treasure 
of Bir Singh, amounted to one Kvote of Rupees, 


§ 7; Aumngsib’s first nceco'§talt:g of Ifis Deccan, 1636^1644, 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign, the Mughal empire began 
to expand southwards beyond the Narmada river. Khandesh 
was annexed in 1599, then Betar and finally in 1600 the city 
of Ahmadnagar. Its boy Sultan Nizam Shah was deposed and 
his kingdom annexed to the Mughal empire. But the annexation 
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was ill name onlv, as the Mughals could not eftectively occupy 
the new conquest. During Jahangir’s feeble reign there was a 
revival of the Nisam-shahi dynasty and power under the wise 
and vigorous regency of Malih Ambar, an Abyssinian slave of 
rare genius and capacity. His wise I'evenue system made the 
peasantry happy, while enriching the State. A horn leader of 
men, he conciliated all parties, maintained order, and left a 
name for justice, vigour and public benefit which has not been 
yet forgotten. Building up a grand alliance of the Deccani 
Powers and fully using the Maratha light cayalry, lie drove the 
Mughals bach. 

Shah Jalian, on his accession in 1627, which just followed 
Malil? Ambar’s death, began a vigorous policy in the Deccan, 
The new Nieam-shahi capital Daulatabad was captured with 
Husain Shah, the last king of the dynasty (1633.) But a fresh 
complication now arose. The Sultans of Bijapur (Adil Shah) 
and Golkonda (Qutb Shah) tried to seise tlie adjoining parts 
of the fallen kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Shahji, tlie father 
of the famous Shivaji, with Bijapuri help, set up a puppet Nisam 
Shah and ruled a portion of the country in his name. 

Shah Jahan made heroic exertions to establish his rights. For 
more efficient administration, Daulalabad and Ahmadnagar were 
now separated from the province of Khandesh and placed 
under another viceroy (Noy. 1634). In February 1636 the 
Emperor himself arriv^ed in the Deccan lo direct the operations, 
three Mughal armies, totalling 50,000 men, were held ready 
to be launched upon Bijapur and Golkonda, while a fourth 
(S,000 strong) invaded Maharashtra. Qutb Shah immediately 
submitted in terror, promised an annual tribute of two lakhs 
of fim, and proclaimed the Mughal Emperor as his sueerain. 

The king of Bijapur made a stand for his independence. 
But the three Mughal armies at once entered his kingdom, 
utteily desolating the fields and villages and enslaving the 
population. At last in May 1636 a compromise was made. By this 
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treaty, the late Nizam-shahi hinodom was divided between the 
two Powers, the Bijapiir Sultan getting Sholapur and Wangi 
(between the Bhima and the Sina rivers), Bhalhi and Chidgupa 
(in the north-east), the Puna district and North Konban, — in all 
yielding a revenue of 20 lahhs of Bun (or SO lahhs of Rupees). 
The rest of the Ahmadnagar State was annexed to the Mughal 
empire. In addition, Adil Shah recognized the overlordship of 
the Mughal Emperor, promised to be friendly to his fellow- 
vassal the Sultan of Golfeonda (whose boundary was fixed at 
the Manjera river), and bound himself to pay an indemnity of 20 
lahhs of Rupees, but no annual tribute, d 

The affairs of the Deccan having been at last settled and the 
Mughal boundary clearly marhed and publicly recognized by 
the local princes, Shah Jahan returned to N orthern India, leaving 
Aurangzlb (14th July, 1636) as viceroy of the Deccan, with his 
seat at Aurangabad. This town, founded by Malih Ambar, at 
the village of Khirki, was allowed by Shah Jahan tb be named 
Aurangabad after his third son. 

The Mughal conquests in the Deccan were completed by the 
capture of the forls of Udgir (2Sth Sep.) and Ausa (19th Oct.), 
and the crushing defeat of Shahjl Bhonsle, who, after a long 
chase by the Mughal general Khan-i-Zaman and his Bijapuri 
auxiliary Randaula Khan, had to maUe a complete surrender 
at Mahuli (in North Konkan) at the end of October. He gave 
lip to the Mughals his puppet Nizam Shall with his royal 
property, seven forts, and all his territories in Maharashtra 
except his small jagirs in the Puna district, which were to be 
held as a vassal of Bijapur, 

Another Mughal general, Khan-i-Dauran, levied heavy 
contributions from the Gond Rajah of Deogarh and other 
chiefs. In January 1638, Aurangzib sent an army to conquer 
Baglana, a small kingdom north of the Chandor range lying on 
the main route from the Deccan to Gujrat and containing the 
famous bill-forts of Salhir and Mulhir. Mulhir and Pipla were 
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aained and tlie entire kingdom annexed b'K the end of lutie. 
Next Year (1659), in October, Aurangsib caused the Maratlia 
freebooter Kheloji Bhonsle, a son of Shahji's paternal uncle, to 
be seized and put to death. 


§ 8, Autangsib's Famits- 

Aurangsib had four wives, nameiv : 

1. Dtlras Banu Begarn, a daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan 
(whose great-grandfather was a younger son of the Persian 
hing Shah Ismail I Safavi). She was married to Aurangzib at 
Agra on 8th May 1637 with the most gorgeous ceremonies. 
She died at Aurangabad op 8th October 1657 from illness 
following the birth of her son Muhammad Akbar, and was 
buried outside that city, with the title of Rabia~>ud~daucani or 
the modern Saint Rabia. Her tomb, popularly called the 
Deccani Taj Mahal, was repaired by her son Azam under 
order of Aurangsib. She seems to have been an imperious 
lady, proud of bearing the ‘Royal blood of Persia,’ and her 
husband stood in awe of her. {Anecdotes of Atwangsdb, 
No. 27.] 

2. Rahmat-un-nisa, surnamed Nawab Bai, was the daughter 
of Rajah Raj'u of the Rajauri State in Kashmir, and came of 
the hill-Rajput blood. But on her son Bahadur Shah’s 
accession to the throne of Delhi, a false pedigree was 
invented for her in order to give that Emperor the right to 
call himself a Sayyid. She built a sami at Fardapur, at the 
foot of the pass, and also founded Baijipura, a suburb of 
Aurangabad. The misconduct of her sons, Muhammad Sultan 
and Muazsam, who disobeyed the Emperor under the influence 
of evil counsellors, embittered her latter life. Her advice and 
even personal entreaty had no effect on Mnazzam, who was 
at last placed under arrest, Nawab Bai seems to have lost 
her charms and with them her husband's favour rather early 
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in life, and ended her days in !69! at Delhi, after manv 
years of separation from her husband and sons. 

3. Aucanffabadi MaBat, so named because she entered 
the prince's harem in the city of Aurangabad. The bubonic 
plague carried her off at the city of Bijapur in October or 
November 16SS. 

4.,- Udipun MaBal, the mother of Kain Bahhsh. The 
cdlitemporary Venetian traveller Manucci speahs of her as a 
Georgian slave-girl of Dara Shuhoh’s harem, who, on the 
downfall of her first master, became the concubine of his 
victorious rival. She seems to have been a very young 
woman at the lime, as she first became a mother in 1667. 
She retained her charms and influence over the Emperor 
till Ills death, and_ was the darling of liis old age. Under 
the spell of her beauty he pardoned the many faults of Kam 
Bahhsh and overloohed her freaUs of drunkenness which 
must have shocked so pious a Muslim. 

Besides the above four there was another woman whose 
supple grace, musical skill, and mastery of blandishments, 
made her the heroine of the only romance in the puritan 
Emperor's life. Hira Bai surnamed lainabadi was a young 
slave-girl in Ihe keeping of Mir Khalil, who had married a 
sister of Aurangzib's mother. During his viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, the prince paid a visit to his aunt at Burhanpur. 
There, while strolling in the park of Zainabad on the other 
side of the Tapti, he beheld Hira Bai unveiled among his 
aunt’s train. The artful beauty “on seeing a mango-tree laden 
with fruits, advanced in mirth and amorous play, jumped 
up, and plucked a mango, as if unconsqious of ihe prince’s 
presence.” The vision of her matchless charms stormed 
Aurangzib's heart in a moment ; “with shameless imporhtnity 
he took her away from his aunt's house and became utterly 
infatuated with her.” So much so, that one day she offered 
him a cup of wine and pressed him to drink it. All his 
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enireaties and excuses were disregarded, and the helpless 
lover was about to taste the forbidden drink when the sly 
enchantress snatched away the cup from his lips and said, 
“Mv object was only to test your love for me, and not to 
make you fall Into the sin of drinfeing !’’ Death cut the story 
short when she was still in the bloom of youth. Aurangsib 
bitterly grieved at her loss and buried her close to the big 
ianh at Aurangabad. 

Aurangsib had a numerous progeny. His principal wife, 
Dilras Banu Begani, bore him five children : 

I 1. Zeh-un-nisa, a daughter, born at Daulatabad, on 15th 
Fehruary, 1638, died at Delhi on 26lh May, 1702, buried in 
the garden of “Thiidy Thousand Trees,” outside the Kabul 
gate. Her tomb was demolished to make room for a railway. 

.' Shij, seems to have ..,,in,berfe^^ . her father’s keenness of 

intellect and literary Hastes. Her library surpassed all other 
private collections, and she employed many scholars oh liberal 
salaries to produce literary works at her bidding or to copy, 
manuscripts for her. As Aurangsib disliked poetry, her 
liberality compensated for the Tack of Court patronage, and 
most of the poets of the age sought refuge with her. She 
under the pen-name of or the 

Cohcealed. Gne. But _ the e.xtant DiwhU'^i-MakBfi was certainly 

notjh,er,,,work.- ■' 

2., j;_;ZmATtU^ afterwards surnamed Padishah Begam, 
horn probably at Aurangabad, on 5tli October, 1643. : She 
looked after , he r old father's , household : in the Deccan, for a 
quarter; of a century Hill his death, , and surviyed ; him many 
years, .enjoying the respect of his successors ' as The living 
memorial, of a great .age: , Historiahs. ; speak , of her : piety and 
iextenslye charity. .. She . died rat. _pelhi H on i721, and' 

yas;,Hided.:Tn.,..,tlie,.Zmat-u^^^ mosque built 

(1700) at her expense in Delhi.: 
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3. ZUBDAT-UN-NIS4, bom at Multan, 2nd September, 1651, 
married to her first cousin, Sipihr Shuhoh (the second son of 
the ill-fated Dara Shuhoh) on 50th January, 1673, died in 
February, 1707. 

4. Muhammad Azam, born at Burhanpur on 2Sth June, 
1653, slain at Jajaw, in the war of succession following his 
father’s death, Sth June, 1707, 

5. Muhammad Akbar, born at Aurangabad, on 11th 
September, 1657, died an exile in Persia about November, 
1704. Buried at Mashhad. 

By Nawab Bai the Emperor had three children : 

6. Muhammad Sultan, born near Mathura, I9th December, 
1639, died in prison, 3rd December, 1676. Buried in the 
enclosure of Khwajah Qulb-ud-din’s tomb. 

7. Muhammad Mliazzam, surnamed Shah Alam, who 
succeeded his father as Bahadur Shah L, born at Burhanpur 
on 4th October, 1643, died at Labor on 18th February, 1712. 

8. Badr-un-nisa, born 17th November, 1647, died 9th 
April, 1670. 

Aurangabad! Mahal bore to Aurangzib only one child : 

9. Mihr-un-nisa, born ISth September, 1661, married to 
her first cousin Izid Bahhsh (a son of the murdered Murad 
Bahhsh) on 27th November, 1672, died in June, 1706. 

Udipnri Mahal was the mother of 

10. Muhammad ILam B.akhsh, born at Delhi, 24th February, 
1667, slain in the war of succession, near Haidarabad on 3rd 
January, 1709. 

§ 9. Aucangsib in disgrace. 

Aurangzib's first viceroyalty of the Deccan ended strangely 
in his disgrace and dismissal, in 1644. 

On the night of 26th March, 1644, the princess Jahanara 
was coming from her father's chambers to her own in Agra 
fort, when her skirt brushed against one of the candles lighting 

2 
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the passage, and she was so severely burnt that for four 
months she hovered behvcen life and death. 

The Physician Koyal of Delhi laboured in vain to heal 
her burns, but a slave named Arif prepared an ointment which 
entirely healed her sores. On 25th November began a most 
splentlid and costly festivity in celebration of her complete 
recovery. At her request AurangEib was restored to Iiis 
father's favour and his former ranh and office, which he had 
lost in the meantime. 

Aurangsib had arrived at Agra on 2nd May to see his 
sister. Here three weehs afterwards he had been suddenly 
dismissed from his post, and deprived of his ranh and allowance. 
From one of his letters we gather that he resigned his post as 
a protest against Dara’s persistent hostility and Shah Jahan's 
partiality to his eldest son which robbed AurangEib of the 
Emperor’s confidence and support. He felt that his prestige 
was lowered in the public eye and he could not govern the 
Deccan consistently with self-respect or with any chance of 
doing good service.''' 

At Jahanara's intercession the Emperor restored Aurangsib 
to hfs favour, and on 16th Februaiw. 1645, sent him off to 
Gujrat as Governor. His viceroyalty of this province ended 
in January, 1647, when he was appointed to Balhh. 
But even in this brief period of less than two years he showed 
bis administrative capacity and firmness, 

AurangEib followed an active and firm policy towards the 
robber tribes and rebels of Gujrat. In order lo chech them 
effeclually he engaged soldiers in excess of the men whom he 


J A hlcral interpretation Ota Pe, -a.™ phrase has ,.ivon rbeinEnalisir 

.series to the mvlli lhai vonn« 'Aurangzib turned hermit in a tit of religious devo-" 

tion. Ihe tact is_ that ai this time he felt no religious cill at all , his motive was 
Po..i,eal, not spiritual 1 he merelv resigned his oftlce, but did not aetirally tahe to a 
hermds life. How Aurangaib -made a public display oi his .ealousv towards D rt 

™nseoue„ce, is described i„ tL 
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was bound by his present rank as a mansabdac to beep. 
He thus established in his father’s eyes a reputation for capa- 
city and courage, and it was not long before he was called 
awav to a far off scene where there was supreme need of 
these qualities, by being created Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Balhh and Badakhshan (21 Jan. 1647) 


§10. Aiivangsib’s campaigiu in Balkfj, I6i1. 

The provinces of Balkh and Badakhshan, lying immediately 
beyond the Hindu Kush range north of Kabul, were dependencies 
of the kingdom of Bukhara. Their king, Naear Muhammad 
Khan, was a weak and incompetent ruler, who alienated all 
classes of his subjects. Within three years of his accession to 
the throne, rebellions broke out in many parts of his vast 
kingdom (1645). Shah Jahan seised the opportunity by sending 
an expedition to conquer Balkh and Badakhshan, “because these 
two provinces were the lieritage of Babar and also lay in the 
way to Samarqand, the capital of Timur, who had founded the 
Mughal dynasty." 

In 1646, Prince Murad Bakhsh with a vast army easily 
occupied Badakhshan and Balkh, in the month of June. But the 
prince and his officers alike detested service in the poor, dull 
and uncoiigenial land of Central Asia and dreaded any contest 
with the fierce Usbaks from beyond the O.xus. Soon (August) 
Murad returned from Balkh, against the Emperor’s wishes, 
leaving his army without a leader ! Aiirangsib was then sent 
to retrieve the situation. Leaving Kabul on, 7th April 1647, 
with Alt Marclan Khan as his right-hand man, he fought his 
way through the Usbak hordes step by step and reached the 
city of Balhh on 25th May, 

At the head of the Bukhara national defence stood Abdul 
Aziz Khan, the able and and heroic eldest son of Nazar 
Muhammad, Under his directions Ihe Uzbak hordes assembled 
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at difterenf places in Balhh and threatened to isolate and invest 
the Mughal troops. When Aurangsib marched out of the city 
of Balhh to break up the eneiny gathering at Aqcha (40 miles 
to the north-west), he was dailv opposed by the Usbaks on 
the way, while another body of them arrived from Bukhara to 
attack the city of Balkh. The news of it forced Aurangsib to 
fall back on his capital, fighting every inch of the ground. 
This march and retreat took up ten days during which the 
Mughal army was a stranger to repose. Day after day a 
strenuous fight had to be maintained against the tireless and 
mobile enemy, while hunger raged in the imperial ranks. The 
soldiers were ever on the move, and food could be cooked 
only on the backs of the marching elephants 1 Bread sold at 
one Rupee or even two Rupees a piece and water was equally 
dear, and there was not enough for all. But in the midst of 
dll this hardship and danger, Aurangeib’s firmness and control 
prevented any slackness or disorder ; his watchful eye and 
active body hastened to the succour of every weak spot, and 
his wisdom and courage brought the army back to safety. 

Aurangsib's grim tenacity had gained its object. Abdul AhIs 
now desired to make peace. His hope of crushing Aurangsib 
had failed. He had personally wilnessed a striking proof of 
the prince's cool courage ; for, one day the hour of evening 
prayer arrived when the battle was at its hottest ; Aurangsib 
spread his carpet on the field, knelt down and calmly said his 
prayers, regardless of the strife and din around him. He was 
then, as during the rest of the campaign, without armour and 
shield. The Bukhara army gased on the scene with wonder, 
and Abdul Azis, in generous admiration, stopped the fight, 
crying : “To fight with such man is to court one’s own ruin." 

Abdul AsiH proposed that Balkh should be delivered to his 
younger brother Suban Quii, as Slfah fahan had publicly 
offered to restore the country to their father. AurangHib 
referred the question to the Emperor, who decided to restore 
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the country to Nasar Muhammad, if the latter saved imperial 
prestige by begging the Emperor’s pardon 1 

This was done. On 1st October the fort of Balbh was 
delivered to Nazar Muhammad's agents, and the Mughal army 
began its retreat to Kabul, undergoing terrible privations and 
loss of life and treasure in crossing the Hindu Kush passes, in 
the teeth of attacks from the rear and front by Usbahs and 
Hazaras. The imperialists lost 5,000 men in this region, 
besides an equally large number of transport animals. The 
grain and other provisions and military stores which the 
Mughals had to abandon were worth several lakhs of Rupees. 
The war cost the Indian treasury four h'oces of Rupees, while 
not an inch of territory was gained as the result of it. 

After the Balkh expedition, Aurangzib acted as governor 
of Multan and Sindh from March 1648 to July 1652. During 
this period he was twice called away from his province to 
lay siege to Qandahar and to try to wrest that fort from the 
Persians, (January to December 1649 and March to July 1652). 
His new province contained the wildest and most untractable 
Afghan and Baluch clans. What Aurangsib could do In that 
short lime was to strike down the most notorious brigand 
chieftains and secure a nominal profession of allegiance to the 
Emperor from the border clans. 

He also set himself to revive the commerce of the province 
by affording facilities to the maritime trade. Tatta having 
ceased to be a port by the accumulation of sand at the river 
mouth, Aurangzib opened a new port further down the Indus 
and built there a fort and a dock. 

§ II. Aurangsib besieges Qandafiar, t649-i6SS. 

The fort of Qandahar guards the road to India from the 
west and to Kabul from the south. Its strategic importance 
lies in the fact that only 360 miles of level country separate 
it from Herat, near which the lofty Hindu Kush range sinks 
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down to aftord an easy pasadge to an invading host from 
Central Asia or Persia. Such an army must pass through 
Qandahar and must be turned back there, it ever at all. In 
an age when Kabul was a part of the Delhi empire, Qandahar 
was our indispensable first line of defence. 

In the seventeenth century, when the Portuguese navy 
dominated the Indian Ocean and nearly closed the sea-route 
from India to the Persian Gull, the commercial importance of 
Qandahar was no less than its strategic. All westward-bound 
merchandise from tndia and even the Spice Islands had to 
follow the land route through Multan, Pishin and Qandaliar 
lo Persia and thence to Europe. In 1615 fourteen thousand 
loaded camels annually passed Into Persia by this route, and 
the city of Qandahar grew rapidly in wealth and size as a 
most convenient centre for the exchange of commodities. 

From its position Qandahar was naturally a bone of 
contention between the rulers of Persia and India. In 1522 
Babar gained it from its Arghiui ruler, but the Persian king 
conquered it in 1553. Then Akbar bought it from its Persian 
prince-governor in 1594 ; but in Jahangir's old age, Shah 
Abbas the Great took 11 after a siege of 45 days (1625.) In 
1638 its Persian governor AK Mardan Khan, afraid of his 
master’s wrath, delivered the fort to Shah lahan. But the 
Persians were not to be denied ; in February 1649 they finally 
wrested it from the Mughals, after a siege of 57 days, while 
Shah fahan delayed sending a relieving force. 

Imperial prestige required that Qandahar should be won 
back from the Persians, and three costly sieges were under- 
taken by Shah Jahan's sons, but all to no avail. The first 
expedition, under Aurangsib and the wazir Sadullah Khan, 
50,000 strong, arrived before Qandahar on 1 4th May X649 
and completely invested the fort : but their lack of large 
cannon made it impossible for them to assault the fort, which 
was far superior in the calibre and range of its artillery. As 
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the Delhi Court historian franhl^ admits, “The Persians liad 
§rown expert in the capture and defence of forts, bv their 
long wars with the Turks. They were masters of fire-arms 
and artillery. They held such a strong and well-provisioned 
fort, with big guns and skilful gunners .... So the imperialists 
failed with all their efforts.” On 5th September, Aurangrib 
began his retreat from Qandahar, after having wasted 
3 months and 20 days before it, fliough in a pitched battle 
on the banh of the Arghandab, some 24 miles south-west of 
Qandahar, his generals Qalich Khan and Rustam Khan 
Deccani signally defeated a large Persian army and pursued 
il beyond Kuslih-i-Nahhud. 

Preparations were made on a grander scale for a second 
attempt fo recover Qandahar. Again Aurangsib and Sadullaii 
Khan appeared before the fort and laid siege to it (2nd May 
1652). Batteries were raised for breaching the walls, and 
trendies were run towards Ihc ditch of tlie fort ; an aifempt 
was made to drain the ditch dry, and a night attach on the 
peak of the ridge behind the Forty Steps (Cfiifiil jiina) towers 
was delivered. Bui all tlic efforts of the Mughals failed. "The 
trenches could not be carried any nearer in face of the severe 
fire showered from the fort walls . . . The enemy issued on 
three sides, and from sunset to dawn fired their muskets 
incessantly from loopholes in the fort-walls, so as to give no 
opportunity to Aurangsib’s workmen to make progress.” In 
fact, the Persian artillery was as excellent as the Mughal was 
inefficient. The Indian gunners were proverbially bad marks- 
men and their fire produced no effect on tlic fort-wails. 

Within a month of opening the siege, the work of draining 
the ditch and running mines had' to be suspended for lack 
of materials. The Persians made repeated sorties killing and 
wounding the Mughals in the trenches and damaging their 
guns. Even after two months of bombardment the fort-walls 
were unbreached, and it would have been madness to deliver 
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an assault on such a fort. Finallv, bv Shah Jahan’s order 
fhe Mughal army raised the siege and began ifs retreat from 
Qandahar on 9th July. 

Shah Jahan was very angry with Aurangsib for this ill- 
success, which he wrongly ascribed to the prince’s incapacity, 
Buf in truth it is unjust to blame Aurangeib for the failure to 
take Qandahar. Throughout the siege he was really second 
in command. The Emperor from Kabul directed every move- 
ment through Sadullah Khan. His sanction had to be taken 
for every important step. 

Aurangzib’s best justification was afforded next year, when 
a still vaster and costlier expedition against Qandahar led by 
Dara Shuhoh met with an even more humiliating defeat. 
These three futile sieges cost the Indian treasury over ten 
Arorej of Rupees, and ruined Mughal prestige in the eyes of 
ail Asia. The Persian hing could rightly boast that the rulers of 
Delhi knew how to steal a fort by means of gold, but not 
how to conquer it by strength of arm. Naturally the military 
fame of Persia rose very high. Throughout the rest of the 
century the rumour of a projected invasion from Persia used 
to throw the Court of Delhi into the greatest alarm. For 
years afterwards tire Persian peril hung like a dark cloud on 
the western frontier of India, and the Emperor Aurangeib and 
hts ministers drew their breath more easily when any warlike 
Shah of Persia died. 



CHAPTER II 


SECOND YICF.ROYALTY OF THE DECCAN 
1652— 165S. 

§ 1 . Decpv and misers of Mugdal Deccan ; 
financial difficulties. 

On his return from Qandahar to Kabul, AurangHib was 
appointed subahdar of the Deccan for the second time (1652). 
After nine months' halt at Burhanpur on the way, he arrived 
at his capital, Aurangabad in November 1653 and there spent 
the next four years, leaving it only to invade Golfeonda and 
Bijapur and finally departing on 5th February 1658 to contest 
the throne of Delhi, 

Since Aurangzib had laid down the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan in May 1644, the Mughal administration there bad not 
prospered. True, the country enjoyed unwonted repose, but 
much cultivated soil had lapsed into jungle, the cultivators 
had declined in number and resources, and (he revenue had 
fallen off greatly. This wretched state of things was the natural 
result of a succession of short viceroyalties and incompetent 
vicerovs. 

The Deccan had long caused a heavy drain on the 
imperial treasury. The province was large, the country broken, 
with plenty of jungles, and imperfectly settled and organized, 
and there were two powerful States across the frontier. 
Therefore, a very large force had to be stationed there. But 
as the soil was sterile, bad harvests and scarcities were too 
frequent, and the standard revenue was never collected. For 
the four provinces which then constituted Mughal Deccan, it 
stood at three fccoces and 62 laMs of Rupees a year ; but the 
actual collection in 1652 was only one fcore, or less than 
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one-third, llcnce, the public income of the Deccan did not 
balance the expenditure, and the deficit had to be made 
Rood bv sendiny money from the older and richer provinces 
of the empire to support the administration of the South. 

On his arrival in the Deccan, Auranysib was faced with a 
serious financial difticultv. Tlie actual yield of the jagirs was 
only a fraction of their nominal revenue. The Muyhal officers 
posted in the Deccan would have starved if they had to 
depend solely on their Jagirs in that province. Everywhere 
Aurangeib found signs of maladministration, the worh of his 
predecessors. The actual collection was sometimes only 
one-tenth of the normal assessiiienl. The new viceroy found 
it impossible to make both ends meet. At this time the civil 
and military expenditure of the Deccan, exclusive of the salary 
derived by the officers from their jagirs, produced an annual 
deficit of Rs. 20,36,000, which was made good by drawing on 
the reserve stored in the treasuries of the Deccan. 

Aurangsib shared the difficulty of other jagirdavs in the 
Deccan in having to keep up his normal contingent of troops 
on an income reduced to a fraction of his normal pay. The 
financial wrangle between father and son dragged on for years, 
Shah Jahan wished to put a stop to the drain of money to 
the Deccan, and here was Aurangzib ashing for cash from 
other provinces in Ihe place of Jagirs in the Deccan 1 

When appointing him to the Deccan, Shah Jahan had urged 
Aurangzib to pay special attention to the improvement of the 
peasantry and the extension of cultivation. Aurangzib had 
promised to do his best for these objects. He only pleaded 
for a sufficiently long tenure and the men and money necessary 
for his purpose, as the depopulation and ravage caused by 
a generation of warfare, followed by ten years of maladminis- 
tration, could not be undone in two or three years. 
Very soon his viceroyalty was destined to become memorable 
for ever in the history of land-settlement in the Deccan. 
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§ 2. Mu IS a id Quit Khan his chacaclei and retreniie system. 

Murshid Quli Khan was a native of Khurasan who had 
migrated to India in the train of Ali Mardan Khan, the 
fugitive Persian governor of Qandahar. He "combined the 
valour of a soldier with the administrative capacity of a civil 
servant.” As dhvan ot Aurangsib in the Deccan, Murshid 
Quli effected revenue refotms and first acliicved success for 
his new svstem. 

The Deccan hitherto had no revenue system at all. 
Here the marhing out of plots, the measurement of 
land bv chain survey, the assessment of revenue at so much 
per bigha, or the sharing of the actual produce between the 
State landlord and the cultivator, were unknown. The peasant 
in the Deccan cultivated as much land as he could with a 

plough and a pair of oxen, grew whatever crop he liked, 

and paid to the State a small amount per p/oug/?,— the rate of 
revenue varying in different places and being fixed arbitrarily. 
Thus the peasantry lay open to the caprice and extortion ot 
the petty collectors. The long wars of Mughal aggression and 
a succession of rainless years completed their ruin. The 
oppressed vyots fled from their homes, the deserted fields 
lapsed into jungle ; many once flourishing villages became 
manless wildernesses. 

The new diwaris reform consisted in extending Todar Mai’s 
system to the Deccan. First, he worked hard to gather the 

scatiered ryots together and restore the normal life of the 

villages by giving them their full population and proper chain 
of officers, everywhere wise amins and honest surveyors 
were deputed to measure the land, to prepare the record of 
well marked out holdings {caqba), and to distinguish arable 
land from rocky soils and water-courses. Where a village had 
lost its headman (muqaddam) he took care to appoint a neW' 
lieadman from the persons whose character gave the best 
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promise of their readiness fo promote cultivation and take 
sympathetic care of the peasantry. The poorer f.yoAr were 
granted loans (faqai/vi} from the public treasury, for the pur- 
chase of cattle, seeds and other needful materials of agriculture, 
and the advance was recovered at harvest by instalments. 

ffe had the wisdom fo modify his system according fo 
differences of local conditions. Where the peasantry were 
backward and the population scanty, or where the villages 
were situated in obscure nooks, he left Ihe old usage of a 
fixed lump payment per plough undisturbed. In many other 
places he introduced the system of metayership or sharing of 
the actual produce. 

His third method of revenue settlemejit was the elaborate 
and complex one of Northern India. Here the standard or 
maximum Governmeni share was one-fourth of the total pro- 
duce, whether grain or pot-herb, fruit or seed. The revenue at 
the fixed rate 0 / so many Rupees pet bigffa was assessed and 
collected after considering the quantity and quality of the crop 
from seed-time to harvest and its market-price, and actually 
measuring Ihe sown area. This became the prevalent 
system in Ihe subalis of Mughal Deccan and was known for 
centuries afterwards as “the d6ara of Murshid Quli Khan.” 
His excellent system, backed by his constant vigilance and 
personal supervision, led to the improvement of agriculture 
and increase of the revenue in a few years. 

§ 5. Jmptavemenis made in tde Deccan adminisitalion b's 
Autangsib. 

Immediately on assuming the vlceroyalty, Aurangglb tried 
his best to make the administration efficient. Old and incom- 
pelent men were dismissed or removed to minor posts ; a 
number of officers of proved ability were selected by the 
prince, and to them all situations of trust and importance were 
given. Keen on securing military efficiency, Aurangrib first of 
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all assured that financial support without which an ariii'i' cannot 
be kept up to the marh. 

A verv able and eneroetic Inspector-General of 
Ordnance soon made a clean sweep of the old abuses. He 
visited everf fort, inspected everything, great and small, and 
supplied every place with the requisite store of food and 
munitions. Old and useless men who were being borne on 
the establishment of the artillery were made to undergo an 
examination in musketry. Those who could not hit the marh 
even once were dismissed. Old and disabled soldiers were 
put on pension in consideration of their past services. Thus 
this officer effected a saving of Rs, 50,000 a year, while 
actually improving the efficiency of the arm. 

§ 4. Causes of Auvan^stib' s diffevences with the Empecoc. 

Aurangsib’s second viceroyalty of the Deccan was marked 
by a series of wrangles with his father. Either Aurangsib’s enemies 
had got hold of the Emperor’s ears, or the latter failed to 
appreciate the prince’s difficulties in the South. Aurangzib was 
misunderstood, suspected, and unjustly reprimanded from the very 
beginning of his term of office. And ihe bitterness of feeling 
thus aroused was one of the reasons why the War of Succession 
was conducted so heartlessly and unscrupulously. 

At the very time of his appointment to the Deccan Aurangzib 
objected to it as his jag-ics there would yield 17 lakhs of 
Rupees less than the fertile fiefs he was holding in Sindh. 

His proposal to be given more productive /ag.ivs in exchange 
for the existing ones, was the cause of prolonged and acrimonious 
correspondence with tire Emperor. 

In some cases the viceroy’s recommendations for postings 
and promotions among his subordinates were not accepted by 
the Emperor, and the prince wrote indignantly to his father, 
"I have been a subahdar since the age of 18 years, and I have 
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never recommended a single man who has proved unfit for 
his post” On manv other minor points there were differences 
between father and son. 

Another cause of friction was the charge of diplomatic 
relations with Bijapur and Golhonda. Aurangzib justly 
contended that the Mughal envoys at these Courts should 
take their orders from the viceroy of the Deccan and imperial 
correspondence with them should pass through his hands. But 
this power was conceded to him only towards the close of 
his administration, and even then not fully. 

At one time Aurangzib was so disgusted with being con- 
stantly misunderstood, censured, and hampered by the Emperor, 
that he refused to take a most necessary step on his own 
initiative, but justifted his inaction with the bitter remark, “No 
wonder that I did not take the responsibility of doing it, seeing 
that I have been taken to task for acts which 1 never did. I 
liave now grown more cautious !" 

In 1637 Khan-i-Dauran had invaded Deogarh and forced the 
Rajah to promise an annual tribute of iVs lakhs of Rupees 
to the Emperor. But the tribute fell into arrears, and repeated 
demands for it produced no effect. So, in 1655, Shah Jahan 
ordered the country to be invaded. The Gond Rajah, Kesari 
Singh, made a prompt submission and promised to pay up his 
arrears. 

The little State of Jawhar, lying on a plateau north of 
Konkejm and south-west of Baglana, was ruled by a petly 
Rajah wiio did not own the overlordshtp of Dehli. Shah 
fahan, at Aurangzib’s suggestion, sanctioned an invasion of his 
country, which frightened the Rajah into making his submission 
and promising an annual tribute (January 1656). 

§ 5. Minov expeditions. 

In the 16th and i7th centuries much of fhe modern Central 
Provinces owned the sway of aboriginal Gond chiefs and was. 
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bnown tmder the name of Goncivvana. The great Gone! 
kingdom of Garh-Mandla had been crippled bv a Mughal 
invasion and sack of the capital in Akbar’s reign, and, later 
by Bundela encroachments from the north. But about the 
middle of the 17th century another Gone! kingdom, with its 
capital at Deogarh, rose to greatness, and extended its sway 
over the districts of Betul, Chindwara and Nagpur, and portions 
of Seoni, Bhandara and Balagliat. In the southern part of 
Gondwana stood the town of Chanda, the seat of a third 
Qond dynasty, the hereditary foe and rival of the Rajah of 
Deogarh. 


§ 6. Goliconda : ma/fli of tfie iiing.dom ; causes of quavtel 
with the Muffhats. 

Golkond.a was a very fertile and carefully irrigated 
country, with a large and industrious population. The capital, 
Haidarabad, was at this time the centre of the diamond trade, 
not of Asia alone, but of the whole world. Numbers of 
foreign traders assembled here and transacted business. The 
kingdom was famous for several industries and also possessed 
in Masulipatain the best anchorage in the Bay of Bengal. The 
forests of the kingdom sheltered large herds of highly prised 
elephants, which added to the wealth of the king. Tobacco 
and the palm flourished exceedingly, and the excise on tobacco 
and toddy juice yielded a large revenue. 

Aurangzib had frequent cause to quarrel with the king of 
Golkonda- The annual tribute of two lakhs of hun was 
always in arrears, and frequent dunning on the part of the 
Mughal viceroy only met with excuses and petitions for delay. 

Next, the exchange value of the hun rose from Rs. 4 in 
1636 to Rs. 4'/2 aiifl finally in 1654 to Rs. 5 each. Qutb 
Shah had been paying his tribute at the old rate of eight 
lakhs of Rupees a year. The Mughals now demanded that 
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the difference due to exchange for all Ihe past -^eavs 
should be paid at once, this forming a new burden of 20 
lahhs of Rupees. 

Then he was rebuked for not haYing tahen his overioi'd's 
sanction before conquering the Karnatah. Lastly there was 
the affair of Mir lumla which precipitated war. 

§ 7. Mir Jumla His History and position. 

The treaties of 1636 had clearly marked out the boundary 
between the Mughal empire and the two Deccani monarchies. 
Barred in the north by the strong ' arm of the Mughals, these 
two States began to give employment to their troops and a 
free vent to their ambition by engaging in a career of conquest 
in other directions. The whole of the Karnatah, from the 
river Krishna to Tanjore beyond the Kaveri, was covered 
with a number of petty Hindu principalities, the jarring frag- 
ments of the ruined empire of Vijaynagar. These now rapidly 
fell a prey to Muslim arms. The Golhonda troops advanced 
conquering to the Bay of Bengal, and occupied the country 
from the Chilha lake to the Penner river. 

Bijapur advanced conquering southwards and then turned 
east till it occupied the coast between Jinji and Tanjore. 
Hemmed in in the north and south by the conquests of the two 
Sultans, as between the two jaws of a monster, lay the king- 
dom of Chandragiri, the last remnant of the Vijaynagar 
empire, with its territory contracted to the region from Nellore 
to Pondicherry on the east and the Mysore frontier on the 
west. There was now a race between the Golkonda and 
Bijapur kings for the absorption of this kingdom ; the two 
jaws began rapidly to close from the north and the south 
upon the doomed Karnatak, In this work of conquest a 
most conspicuous part was played by Mir Jumla, the warn- 
of Golkonda. 
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Muhammad Said, known to history as Mir Jumla, was a 
Sayyid of Ardistan in Persia, and the son of an oil-merchant 
of Isfahan. Leaving his native country in youth, lie lihe 
other Shia adventurers, sought his fortune at the Courts of 
the Deccani Sultans who belonged to his sect, (1630). As 
a diamond merchant he rose to great wealth by his shrewd- 
ness and business capacity. His wonderful talents gained him 
the favour of Abdullah Qutb Shah, who made him his 
prime minister. Mir Jumla's industry, rapid despatch of business, 
administrative capacity, military genius, and inborn power of 
leadership ensured his success in all that he undertooh. Great 
alihe in civil government and in war, he soon became the 
virtual ruler of Golhonda : nothing could reach the Sultan 
save with his approval. Sent by his master to the Karnatah, 
he soon effected a complete transformation there, Mir Jumla 
strengthened himself by securing a number of European 
gunners and cannon-founders, raised his army to a high state 
of discipline and efficiency, and soon wrested the Cuddapa 
district. His crowning feat was the capture of the roch-forfress 
of Gandihota, hitherto deemed impregnable. Sidhout," east 
of Cuddapa, was also conquered, and his captains penetrated 
as far as Chandragiri and Tirupati in the North Arcot district 
by looting the rich old temples of the South and hunting out 
buried treasure, Mir Jumla amassed a vast fortune, till he 
came to be known as the richest private man in the South 
and the owner of twenty maunds of diamonds. By his 
conquests he raised his /dg/r in the Karnatak into a kingdom 
300 miles long and 50 miles broad, yielding a revenue of 40 
lakhs a year, and possessing several diamond mines. Tims 
he had made himself fully independent of his master and the 
virtual king of the Karnatak. Envious courtiers were not 
wanting to whisper to the , Sultan of Golkonda that the absent 

* SldhQul ib nine miles due cast and Gandiliota js miles ii. vr. ot Cuddapa (own. 
Both, ace situated on the Pcniier rivet. 


3 
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armed strength was a menace to his own security, 
and that the servant’s wealth overshadowed the grandeur of 
the master's Court. Qutb Shah, too, naturally wished to have 
a share of his wasiv's gains in the Karnatah. Mir Jumla, on 
the other hand, hnowing liow weak and worthless his master 
was, regarded the conquest as entirely his own work and 
was loth to return to the life of a courtier. Qutb Shah at 
last openly undertooh to crush his disobedient servanl. 


§ S. Qutb S5a5's rupture with the Muphals, 1655. 

Mir Jumla now looked around for a protector. In addition 
to mahing offers of his services to Bijapur, he began to 
coquet with the Mughal power. Aurangzib secretly nursing 
his passionate ambition of conquering the rich State of 
Golkonda, was eager to secure such an able iielper and 
counsellor as the prime minister of that bingdom. Through 
the Mughal envoy at Golhonda the prince opened a secret 
correspondence with Mir Jumla, promising him boundless 
favour.s from the Emperor, if he joined the Mughal service. 
But Mir Jumla was in no haste to accept the offer ; he ashed 
for a year's time, and Aurangeib was disgusted with his 
duplicity. 

Before Qutb Shah could muster eitlrer his courage or his 
forces for the purpose of chastising Mir Jumla, a crisis was 
precipitated by the conduct of Muhammad Amin, the wasit's 
son. This young man, haughty and reckless, was acting all 
these years as Mir Jumla’s deputy at the Court of Golbonda, ‘ 
and used to treat the Sultan with scant courtesy in open 
Court. At last, one day Muhammad Amin came to Court 
reeling with drunkenness, fell asleep on the king's own carpel, 
and soiled it in crop sickness. The long-suffering king’s anger 
boiled over, and he threw Muhammad Amin and his family 
into prison and attached their property (21sf November 1655). 
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This was the opportunitv for which Aurangrib had so long 
been waiting, 

AiirangHib had received on ISth December the Emperor's 
letters appointing Mir Jurnla and his son to the Mughal service 
and bidding Qutb Shah not to hinder them in coming to the 
imperial Court nor to detain their propertg. He immediatel’g' 
sent the order to Qutb Sliah threatening him with war if he 
delayed or disobeyed. In the meantime he mobilised his troops 
on the Golbonda frontier. Qutb Shah seemed to iiave been 
blind to the coming storm, he disregarded these Mughal letters. 

On hearing t24th December) of Muhammad Amin’s captivity, 
Shah Jahan wrote a letter to Qutb Shah to release Mir Jumla’s 
family. He felt sure lhat his letter alone would effect the 
purpose. But “in order to gratify AurangEib,” he rather 
reluctantly sanctioned (29th Dec.) the inva.sion of Golbonda, in 
case Muhammad Amin was still detained. Both these letters 
reached Aurangsib on 7th January, 1656. Me now employed 
finesse to ruin Golbonda. Without giving Qutb Shah time to 
receive and follow Shah Jahan’s letter of 24th December, which 
explicitly ordered the release of the captives, he declared that 
the bing’s refusal to set them free in spite of the fimperor's 
letter of 3rd December amounted to that flat disobedience of 
imperial orders which had been laid down as a necessary 
condition for the invasion of Golbonda. 

§ ^..^’Ahvang^ib invades Gol/conda Kingdom, 1656. 

A1 once, by order of AurangHib, his eldest son Muhammad 
Sultan crossed the frontier at Nander (10th January, 1656) and 
made a dash on Haidarabad with his cavalry. On the 20th 
of the month, Aurangaib himself started from Aurangabad and 
hastened to join his son. 

Meantime, after Muhammad Sultan had entered his territory, 
Abdullah got Shah Jahan’s stern letter ot 24th December and 
at once sent Muhammad Amin with his family and servants 
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to that prince, toaether with a humble letter of submission to 
the Emperor, But Aurangsib had so contrived it that his sub- 
mission should come loo late to save liim. Muhammad Amin 
waited on the prince, 24 miles from Haidarabad (probably on 
21st Jan.), but the prince refused to stop hostilities and pressed 
on to the capital on the plea that Abdullah had not yet 
restored the property of the captives. Qutb Shah's last hope 
was gone ; the Mughal cavalry had arrived so fast that he 
had been completely taken by surprise. Confronted with utter 
ruin, he fled from Haidarabad to the fort of Golhonda in the 
night of 22nd lanuary, abandoning his capital. 

This flight saved his life because Aurangaib’s secret instruc- 
tions to M. Sultan breathed deadly animosity ; 

‘*Qutb-uUmulh ts a covrard and will probably offer no resistance Immediatclv on 
delivering this message, attacU him Impetuously and, H you can manage it, Ugfitsn 
His neciz of ffis burden of fiis fiead. The best means of achieving Mils plan are 
cleverness, oromptitude, and lightness of hand.” 

On 23rd lanuary the invaders arrived at the Husain Sagar 
tank, two miles north of Haidarabad. Confusioti reigned in 
the counsels of Golhonda. Next day the young prince entered 
Haidarabad. A strong party was posted in the city under 
Muhammad Beg to prevent plunder and violence. 'Haidarabad 
was one of the richest cities of India. This looting of Haidara- 
bad by the Mughal army was the talk of all India in that age. 
As Aurangsib's equerry, Aqil Khan Rasi, wrote in his history, 
“Most of the stores and property of Qutb-ul-mulk, such as 
precious boohs and other costly things beyond computation, 
were plundered by Prince M, Sultan . . . Mucli of Qulb-ul-mulh’s 
property,~among the rarities of the age,— was confiscated by 
Aurangsib.” 

AurangHib arrived on the scene on 6th February with the 
bulk of his army. With the vigour and promptitude that 
marked all his actions, he first made a reconnaissance 
of the fort of Golhonda and its environs. 
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Next day the siege of Golkonda began. The west side 
was unoccupied, but Mughal officers entrenched on the other 
three sides. The leaguer of Golbonda lasted from 7th 
February to 30th March, and was conducted very languidly, 
because, with the materials at his disposal, he could do no 
injury to such an impregnable fortress. Battles tool? place 
with the Golbonda troops hovering round. These skirmishes 
were varied by the almost daily arrival of presents and offers 
of peace from the beleaguered king to the invader’s camp ! 
But Aurangzib steadily refused to make terms. He coveted 
the whole kingdom and nothing less. He plied his father 
with all sorts of arguments to secure his consent to its 
annexation. But Shah Jahan was loth to ruin a brother king 
for merely trying to bring his disloyal wa^ir under discipline. 
Dara, who had been bribed and implored by the Golkonda 
envoy at Delhi, — to the intense disgust and anger of Aurangsib, — 
pleaded hard for Qutb-ul-mulb, and secured peace for him 
on the payment of an indemnity. The Emperor’s letter accept- 
ing this settlement reached Aurangsib on 24th February. 
AurangHib suppressed the Emperor’s letter of pardon to 
Qutb-ul-mulk (dated 8th February), lest U should embolden the 
latter and make him abate his terms. 

)n the meantime, Abdullah’s agent at the Courl of Delhi 

had bought the intercession of Dara Shuhoh and of the 

Princess Imperial Jahanara, [Giiidasfita]. Through them he 

unfolded to the Emperor the true story of Aurangsib’s 

manoeuvring,— how Abdullah had been tricked and almost 
slain by treachery, how he had not been given a fair chance 
of carrying out the Emperor’s orders, how the imperial 
farmans had been withheld from him, how Shah jahan’s 
kind intentions towards the suppliant ruler had been thwarted. 
At this Shah Jahan’s righteous indignation boiled over. He 
wrote a sharp letter of censure to Aurangzlb, with orders to 
raise the siege and quit Golbonda territory ai once. 
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So, on 30th March, in obedience to the Emperor s perem|i- 
tory orders, Aurangzib raised the siege and withdrew from 
the environs of Golhoiida. Four days afterwards Muhammad 
Sultan was married by proxy to the second daughter of 
Abdullah Qutb Shah. The hing of GolUonda, besides paying 
a war indemnity and arrears of tribute amounting to one 
kfore of Rupees, had to cede the district of Ramgir (modern 
Manikdrug and Chinoor). The Mughal army sel out on its 
retreat on 21st April. 

Mir Jurnla had come to Aurangsib’s camp at Golhonda 
on 20th March more as a prince than as a noble. Six thou- 
sand cavalry, 15,000 infantry, 150 elephants, and a very good 
train of artillery accompanied him. Summoned immediately 
to the imperial Courl, he arrived ai Delhi on Tth fuly and 
presented the Emperor with articles worth 15 lakRa, including 
a big diamond weighing 216 mf A. He was at once created 
a Commander of Six Thousand and appointed prime minister 
in the place of Sadullah Khan lately deceased. 

§ 10. Aucangsib’s mangles witfi Shaf^ JaHan about 
tfie Golkonda booty. 

This expedition renewed Aurangzib's wrangles with the 
Emperor. An exaggerated account of the looting of Haidarabad 
had reached Delhi. It was also represented to Shah Jahan 
probably by the Golhonda envoy, that Aurangsib and his 
sons had tahen costly presents from Qutb Shah, without 
mentioning the fact in his despatches or setting their price 
off: from the tribute due. Aurangsib, ’ on his. part, complained- 
that Shah lahaa had hot hept ' his' promise : ' as to: sharing the » 
Golfeonda indemnity Vvvith hiiri;; “the en//re ;GoIhonda indemnity 
has been taken by the .Emperor and placed in Daulatabad ' 
treasury.: : I How can 1 repay my -^debt fPr the war 'and the i ; 
arrears of iny army, ' about ■ ' 20. !: Idtdis of Rupees. ?” The : 
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presents received from Golbonda had, he said, been 
exaggerated into “cliest-toads of jewels" bv' malicious reporters 
at the imperial Court. 

Peace had been made with Golhonda, but one subject of 
discord remained open. Qutb Shah wanted to beep the 
Karnatah, and with justice : it had been won bv his servant 
and formed part of his hingdom. But Aurangzib objected, 
saving that it was Mir lumla’s personal iag.k and referred 
the matter to the Emperor, who decided to hold the Karnatah 
in his own hands as Mir Jutnla’s /ag/r, and Qutb Shah was 
ordered to recall his officers from that province. But the 
Golhonda officers were loth to yield the rich prey. They 
lingered there and threw every difficulty in the path of the 
Mughals in occupying and settling the country. 

§ 11. - Aucangsib inmdes Bijapuv, t6S7. 

In the reign of Muhammad Adil Shah (1626 — 56) the 
hlngdoni of Bijapur attained to its highest extent, power, and 
magnificence. His dominion stretched from the Arabian Sea 
to the Bay of Bengal, across the entire Indian Peninsula. 
Ever since 1636, Muhammad Adil Shah had lived at peace 
with the Emperor of Delhi, and we read of friendly e.xchange5 
of presents between • the two Courts. This Sultan’s good 
name for piety, love of justice, and care for his subjects, — 
which was heightened by a certain simplicity of understanding 
and ignorance of the world, — greatly pleased Shah jahan. 
Mir Jumla’s arrival at Delhi (7th July, 1656) secured the 
triumph of Aurangaib’s policy of aggression in the Emperor's 
council. With Mtr jumla dominating the Emperor’s counsels 
Aurangaib confidently matured the plan of invading Bijapur 
on the expected death of its reigning hing. 

On 4th November, 1656, Muhammad Adil Shah, the 
seventh of the royal line of Bijapur, died. Through the efforts of 
his chibf minister Khan Muhammad and the Queen Bari Sahiba, 
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the crown was placed on the head of All Adil Shah II, a 
youth of 18 years, and the only son of fhe late hing. 
Aurangaib immediately wrote to Shah Jahan, urging an invasion 
on the plea that Ali was not really a son of the deceased 
Sultan, but a boy of obscure parentage whom Muhammad 
Adil Shah had brought up in the harem. The death of 
Muhammad Adil Shah was followed by disorder in the 
Karnatah ; the samindars recovered much to their former 
lands. At the capital things were even worse. The Bijapuri 
nobles quarrelled with one another and with the prime 

minister Khan Muhammad for the division of power. To 
aggravate the evil, Aurangzib intrigued with them, and 
succeeded in corrupting several leading men of the Court 
who promised their adhesion and prepared to desert to the 
Mughal territory with their troops, Aurangzib hoped to 

seduce the others with the aid of Mir ]umla. 

On 26th November, Shah lahan sanctioned the invasion 
and gave Aurangzib a free hand to “settle the affair of 
Bifapur in any way he thought fit.” A force of 20,000 
troopers, partly from the Court and partly from the fagics, 
with a large staff of officers and Mir Jumla himself was 
despatched to reinforce the army of Aurangzib. The war 
thus sanctioned was wholly unrighteous. Bijapur was not a 
vassal State, but an independent and equal ally of the 
Mughal Emperor, and the latter had no lawful right to confirm 
or quesiion the succession at Bijapur. Mir fumla arrived at 
Aurangabad on 18th January, and that very day at the 

auspicious hour chosen by the astrologers, the prince set out 

with him to invade Bijapur. On 28th February, he reached 
the environs of Bidar, and laid siege to the fort on 2nd 
March. Siddi Marjan offered a stout defence : he made 
several sodies, and falling on the trenches tried to arrest the 
progress of the siege. But' the superior numbers of the 
Mughals told in the end, and Mir Jumla’s fine train of arlillery 
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did great damage to the fort walls ; two towers were demo- 
lished and the battlements of the lower-most wall as well as 
the outer breast-works were levelled to the ground. 

The ditch having been filled up, the assault was delivered 
on 29th March. A spark from a rochet fired by the 
Mughais fell into a chamber of gunpowder and grenades 
behind the tower. There was a terrific explosion. Marjan 
was mortally wounded with two of his sons and many of 
his followers ; the exulting Mughais swarmed out of their 
irenches and rushed into the city, driving the remnant of the 
defenders bach with fearful slaughter. Siddi Marjan from his 
death-bed sent his seven sons to Aurangsib with the heys of 
the fort. .Thus, the stronghold of Bidar fell after a siege of 27 
days only. Among the spoils of victory were 12 lakfis of 
Rupees in easii, S lakhs worth of powder, shot, grain and 
other stores, besides 230 pieces of cannon. 

Aurangsib next sent a force of 15,000 well mounted and 
experienced troopers under Mahabat Khan, to punish the 
assembled enemy and ravage the Bijapur territory up to 
Kaliani in the west and Kulbarga in the south. This Mughal 
detachment encountered the enemy on 12th April. The 
Bijapuris, numbering some 20,000, under tlieir famous chiefs 
Khan Muhammad, Afsal Khan, and the .sons of Randaulah 
and RaiJian, began the attach. Mahabat Khan like a good 
general hept his men well in hand, amidst the ring of his 
enemies and their distracting mode of attach ; finally he 
charged and the Bijapuris tied. 

Forty miles west of Bidar, on ihe old road from the holy 
shrine of Tuljapur to Golhonda, stands the city of Kaliani, 
the ancient capital of the Chaluhya kings and of the Kanarese 
country. Aurangsib on 27th April sel out with light hit and 
arrived before Kaliani in a week’s time. The place was 
immediately invested. Day and night the garrison kept up a 
ceaseless fire from the walls j they made fierce onslaughts on 
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Mir Junila's trenches, but to no purpiosc. Once Mahabat 
Khan himself on escort duty was liemrned round the 

enemy at a place 10 miles north-east of Kaliani. The battle 
raged long and tiercely. The brunt of the battle fell on the 
Rajputs. The iiorsemeti of Khan Muhammad burst in vain upon 
the granite wall of Rao Chhatra Sal and his Hada clansmen. 
Rajah Rai Singh Sisodta, assaulted by the sons of Bahloi 
Khan of Bijapur, was wounded and unhorsed in the press 
of the enemy. just then relief arrived ; a charge by 

Mahabat Khan broke the enemy’s ranks and they fled.. 

While Aurangzib concentrated his efforts on pressing the 
siege hard, a Bijapuri army 30,000 strong assembled only 
four miles from his camp. On 28tli May, leaving a screen 
of tents round the fort, the prince marched with the rnaifi 
body of his troops upon the enemy’s position. All divisions 
of the two armies were engaged with their respective opponents. 
The fight raged for six hours. The Deccanis kept up a 
running fight ; four times in succession were they broken 
and as often did they form again and face the advancing 

Mughals. But at last the repeated charges of the heavily 

armed northern horsemen prevailed in the close fight ; the 
Mughal army crowded upon the enemy from left and right 
and scattered them finally ; the imperialists pursued them pell- 
mell to their camp, slaving and capturing all that they could. 
Everything found in the Bijapuri camp, — arms, slave-girls, 
horses, transport-cattle, and all kinds of property,— was 
plundered. The siege was pressed with vigour, but the 
defence by the Abyssinian Dilawwar was equally heroic. The 
Bijapuris began to assemble again in order to oppose the 
Mughals. So, on 22nd July, Aurangsib sent a large division 
under his eldest son and Mir Jumla to break up their forces. This 
Mughal corps advanced forty-eight miles, charged and broke 
their formation, and pursued them for four miles. The victors 
proceeded, laying the Bijapuri villages waste, tip to Kulbarga. 
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On 29th July, the imperialists scaled a tower on the other 
side of the moat of Kaliani. The strugole here was most 
obstinate. But the assailants swarmed into the foit and held 
this portion of the defences. On 1st August the kevs of the 
fort were delivered up by Dilawwar, who was given a 
robe of honour with permission to go to Bijapur. 

After the fall of Kaliani, the hing of Bijapur opened 
negotiations for peace. Bijapuri agents intrigued at Delhi and 
secured the intercession of Dara with the Emperor. It was 
agreed that Adi! Shah would cede to the Mughals the forts 
of Bidar, Kaliani and Parenda with their dependent territories, 
as well as a war-indemnity of one kroce of Rupees. On 
tliese terms Shah lahan ordered Aurangsib to make peace 
and to return with his army to Bidar, while the reinforcements 
sent to the Deccan from Malwa and Northern India v.-'ere 
recalled to their former posts. Thus Aurangsib received a 
sharp check in the hour of his triumph ; he had gained only 
the northern fringe of the vast Bijapur kingdom when his 
father cried halt to him. The Bijapuris profited by his distrac- 
tion and weakened power and delayed and finally refused 
to surrender Parenda. 

To complete the misfortunes of the Mughal cause in the 
Deccan, Shah Jahan fell ill on 6th September and rumours 
of his death spread through the empire. Aurangsib, harassed 
by anxiety and distracted by conflicting plans, began his 
retreat from Kaliani on 4th October, 1657. 



CHAPTER ffl 


ILLNESS OF SHAH jAHAN AND REBELLION 
OF HIS SONS. 

§ 1 . S^a/5 Jafian's eldest son Data Sfntkofi. 

I On 7th March, 1657, Shah |ahan completed three decades 
of his reign and began the 31st year. The reign had been 
as prosperous as it had been long. The wealth of Indb 
under tliis Great Mughal daErled the eyes of foreign visitors, 
and on gala days ambassadors from Bukhara and Persia, 
Turkey and Arabia, as well as travellers from France and 
Italy, gased with wonder at the Peacock Throne and the 
Kohinur and other jewels.^ The white marble edifices which 
he loved to build were as costly as they were chaste in 
design. The nobles of the empire eclipsed the kings of 
other lands in wealth and pomp. The bounds ■ of the ''pro- 
tected empire” had been stretched farther than in any 
preceding reign. Within the country itself a profound peace 
reigned. The peasantry were carefully cherished ; harsh and 
exacting governors were in many cases dismissed on the 
complaint of the people. Wealth and prosperity increased 
on all hands. A kind and yet wise master, Shalr lahan had 
gathered round himself a band of very able officers, and 
made his Court the centre of the wit and wisdom of the 
land. But one by one the great ministers and generals who 
had contributed to the glory of Ihe reign were being removed 
by ihe pitiless hand of Death. And, as the giants of old 
passed away, the Emperor found no worthy successors to 
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them among the new faces and Younger men about him. 
He had already completed 67 lunar years (24 (an. 1657). 
What would happen after him ? 

Shah jahan had four sons. All of thern were past youth, 
and all had gained experience as governors of provinces and 
commanders of armies. But there was no brotherly love 

among them. The ill-feeling between Dara and Aurangdb 
in particular was so bitter and had continued growing bitterer 
for so many years past, that it was the talk itf the whole 
empire, and peace had been maintained between them only 
by beeping AurangHib far away from the Court and his 

eldest brother. Shah fahan had given clear indications that 
he wished to leave the crown to Dara, the eldest of his four 
sons bs the same motbev. In order to train him in the 
administration of the empire and to smooth the transfer of 
the supreme authority to him, the Emperor had kept Dara 
by his side for many years past, and allowed him to 

govern his viceroyalties by deputies. At the same time the 

Emperor bestowed on him rank and privileges which raised him 
to an almost royal position. All had to buy or beg Dara’s 
mediation before they could approach the Emperor. 

Dara was just turned of forty-two years. He had taken 
after his great-grandfather Akbar. In his thirst for pantheistic 
philosophy he had studied the Talmud and the New Testament, 
the writings of the Muslim Sufis, and the Hindu Vedanta. 
His aim was to find a meeting-point tor Hinduism and Islam 
in those universal truths which form the common basis of all 
true religions and which fanatics are too apt to ignore in 
their seat for the mere externals of faith. Alike from the 
Hindu yo^-f Lal-das and the Muslim faqk Sarmad, he had im- 
bibed his ecleclic philosophy, and at the feet of both he had 
sat as an attentive pupil But he was no apostate from 
Islam. He had compiled a biography of Muslim saints, and 
he had been initiated as a disciple of Ihe Muslim saint Mian 
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Mir, which no kafir could have been. The saintlv jahanara 
also speaks of Dara as her spiritual i^receptor. Dara’s own 
words in introducing to the reader his theological works 
elearlY prove tlial he nev^er discarded the essential dogmas of 
Islam ; he only displayed the eclecticism of the Sufis, a 
recogni-ed school of Islamic believers. However, his coquetry 
'vith Hindu philosophy made it imoossiblc for him, even if he 
had tlie inclination, to pose as the champion of orthodox and 
exclusive Islam, or lo summon all Muslims to his banners 
by proclaiming a holy war against the people beyond the 
fold of the faith. 

^ His father’s excessive love did him a distinct harm. He 
was always kept at Court and never, except at the third 
siege ot Qandahar, sent to conduct campaigns or administer 
provinces. Thus, lie never acquired experience in tlie arts of 
war and government ; ^ he never learnt to judge men by the 
crucial test of danger and difficulty ; and he lost touch with 
the active army. Hence, he was rendered unfit for that war of 
succession which among the Mughals served as a practical test 
tor the survival of the fittest. Ills unrivalled wealth and 
influence were not lihely to develop moderation, self-restraint, 
or foresight in him, while the fulsome tlaltery which he 
received from all must have aggravated the natural pride and 
arrogance of an heir to the throne of Delhi. Evidently he 
was no judge of character. Men of ability and self-respect 
must have kept away from such a vain and injudicious master. 
Dara was a loving husband, a doting father, and a devoted 
son ; but as a ruler of men in troubled times he must have 
been a failure. Long continued prosperity had unnerved his 
character and made him incapable of planning wisely, daring 
boldly, and achieving strenuously, — or, if need be, of wrest- 
ing victory from the jaws of defeat by desperate effort or 
heroic endurance. Military organisation and tactical combina- 
tion were beyond his power. And he had never learnt by 
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practice how to cjuide the valuing tides of a battle with the 
coolness and judgment of a true general. This novice in the 
ait of war was destined to meet a practised veieran as his 
rival for the throne. 


§ 2. Illness c'f SHafi Ja6an, 1657, and consequent 
disorder in ide empire. 

On 6th September, Shah Jahan suddenly fell ill of strangurv 
and constipation at Delhi. For one weefe the royal physicians 
toiled in vain. The malady went on increasing. The daily 

dacbav was stopped the Emperor eyen ceased to show his 

face to the public from the balcony. After (/ a week the 

doctors at last got control over the malady. But the improve- 
ment in the Emperor’s condition was slight, and so he decided 
io go to Agra and die there quietly in sight of fhe tomb of 
the wife he had loved so well. Me entered Agra city .on 
26lh October. 

During Shah Jahan’s illness Dara conslantly watched by his 
bed-side, and tended and nursed him most carefully, and 

showed no indecent haste to secure the crown for himself. 
Early in the course of his illness, when Shah Jahan despaired 
of recovery, he set himself to prepare for the next world. 
Calling to his presence some confidential courtiers and the 
chief officers of the State, he made his last will before them 
and ordered them to obey Dara henceforth as their sovereign, 
Dara, however, did not assume the crown, but continued to 
issue orders in his father’s name, while attempting to strengthen 
his own position, lie removed Mm Jumla, the confidant and , 
partisan of Aurangsib, from the waair-ship (end of September) 
and sent orders to Mir Jumla, Mahabat Khan and other 
imperial officers to return from the Deccan to the Court with 
their contingents. 
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By the middle of November Shah Jahan had recovered 
sufficiently to be told of important matters which had hitherto 
been kept from him. One was that Shuja had crowned 
himself and was advancino from Bengal, With Shah lahan’s 
consent an army, 29,000 strong, was sent against him (30th 
November) under Suleiman Shukoh {the eldest son of Dare) 
and Mirsa Rajah {ai Singh. Soon afterwards equally alarming 
news arrived from Gujrat. There Murad had crowned 
himself on 5th December, and formed an alliance with 
Aurangcib. So, about the end of this month two imperial 
armies were despatched from Agra into Malwa, — one to 
oppose the advance of Aurangzib from the South and the 
other to march into Gujrat and oust Murad from the province. 
The first of these armies was placed under Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh (of Marwar), who was appointed governor of Malwa 
vice Shaista Khan recalled to Court. Qasim Khan was induced 
to accept the command of the second army by being created 
governor of Gujrat. Shah Jahan besought these generals to 
spare the lives of his younger sons, to try at first to send 
them bach to their provinces by fair words if possible, other- 
wise by a demonstration of force, and not, except in extreme 
need, to resort to a deadly battle. 

During Shall lahaiTs illness Dara at first allowed none but one 
or two ministers in his confidence to have access to the 
Emperor. He also watched the ferries and stopped all letters 
and messengers going to his brothers in Bengal, Gujrat and 
the Deccan, and feept their agents at the imperial Court 
under watch lest they should send any report to their masters. 
But these precautions only wrought greater mischief. The 
princes and people in the distant provinces naiurally concluded 
from this stoppage of news that Shah Jahan was dead, 
and all the confusion and disorder of a Mughal succession 
brohe out Everywhere lawless men began to cause tumults, 
the peasants refused to pay the revenue, the samindars tried 
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to rob or conquer their rivals, and the frontiers were violated. 
The local authorities were paralysed by uncertainty and anxiety 
about the future, and law and order suddenly disappeaied in 
many places. 

No doubt, letters in Shah Jahan's hand and seal 
reached the princes assuring them of his recovery, but they 
maintained that these were really written by Dara, an cxpeit 
imitator of Shah Jahan’s handwriting, and that the late Emperor's 
seal was necessarily in the possession of the usurper 1 
The three younger brothers, dherefore, very plausibly asserted 
in their letters to the Emperor that their loving minds had 
been unsettled by these alarming rumours, and they were 
marching on Agra to see their father with their own eyes and 
satisfy themselves as to his real condition. 

§ 5. Mitvad DalifisG ccowns fiimsdi in Guftat. 

Muhammad Murad Bahhsh, the youngest son of Shah Jahan, 
was the blach sheep of the imperial family. He had been 

tried in Balhh, the Deccan, and Gujrat, and he had failed 

everywhere. A foolish, pleasure-loving and impetuous prince, 
his character had not improved with age ; he had nol learnt 
to apply himself to business or to bridle his passions. Worse 

still, he had not the gift of choosing capable agents. But 

Murad possessed the reckless valour of a soldier. Place him 
in the field of combat, and the martial spirit of Timur would 
fire his blood, he would resisflessly force his way to close 
grips with the enemy, and, amidst tlie carnage raging round 
him, forget every other feeling save the fierce delight of 
slaughter. But his personal valour was a poor compensation 
for his lack of generalship. 

Knowing the prince’s incapacity, Shah Jahan had tried 
to remedy the mischief by sending to him a very capable 
and honest officer named Ali Naqi as his revenue minister 
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and chief counsellor. All Naqi’s pure and vigilant 
administration raised against him a host of enemies among 
the flatterers and boon companions of the prince. A 
conspiracy was soon formed by Murad's favourite 'eunuch against 
the hated minister. A letter in AH Naqi’s hand and seal, 
professing adhesion to the cause of Dara, was forged and 
giv'en to a courier, who contrived to get himself arrested 
by Murad’s road patrol, without betraying its real authorship. 
Murad was revelling in his pleasure-garden when the intercept- 
ed letter was brought to him a little before dawn. The prince, 
who had not slept off his night’s debauch, burst into wrath 
and ordered AH Naqi to be dragged to his presence. Quiver- 
ing with pent-up wrath, he ran AH Naqi through with his 
spear, shouting, "Wretch ! in spite of all my favours you have 
turned such a traitor !” 

Murad was enlisting troops in large numbers and needed 
money badly. So he sent an eunuch named Shahbas Khan 
with 6,CK30 troopers and war material to levy contribution from 
the rich port of Surat. The unwalled cHy was easily occupied 
and tooted. Under the guidance of some Dutch artificers 
Shahbas Khan ran mines under the wall of the fort of Surat, 
and by exploding one of them forced the place to surrender 
(20th December). Murad thus gained all the guns and accu- 
mulated treasures of Surat, besides faking a forced loan of 
five of Rupees from bvo of the richest merchants. 

In fhe meantime, soon after receiving the news of Shah 
Jahan’s serious illness, Murad and Aurangsib had opened a 
confidential correspondence with each other by means of trusty 
messengers. They also wrote to Shufa inviting his co-operation 
against Dara, but the long distance prevented their forming 
any definite or working agreement. Between Murad and 
Aurangzib, however, a plan of concerted action was soon 
matured, From the very beginning Murad placed himself under 
Aurangrib's guidance. But he was too impetuous. After his 
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success at Surat, he publiclv crowned himself as Emperor under 
the title of Maruwwai-ud-din (5th December). In letter after 
letter we find Murad all fire and haste, vrhile AurangHtb is 
cold and hesilatin^. 

Murad proposed that the brothers should march at once 
from the South and attach Dara before he had time to con- 
solidate his power and to win over the captains of the imperial 
army posted far and near. Auranoab pressed him not to take 
any compromising step or set up the banner of revolt openly, 
hut to wait, to dissimulate, and to send hollow friendly letters 
to Dara, till they should hnow for certain that Shah Jahan was 
dead. AurangHib had suggested to Murad that a diversion 
should be made against Dara by instigating the Persians and 
Usbaks to invade Afghanistan, which was then a province of 
the Mughal empire. Murad, therefore, wrote to the king of 
Persia reporting the rumour of Shah Jahan's death and begging 
armed aid from him. The latter wanted to wait and verify the 
news, 

A spleran treaty for the partition of ihe empire on the 
following terms was drawn up by Aurangaib, sworn to 
on the Quran, and sent to Murad : 

(i) Murad was to hold the Panjab, Afghanistan. Kashmir 
and Sindh and reign over tliem as an independent king. The 
rest of the Mughal dominions was to belong to Aurangeib. 

(ii) One-third ot the prine of war was to belong to Murad 
and two-thirds to Aurangnib.* 

His preparaiions being now complete, Murad set out from 
Ahmadabad on 25th February i65S and effected a junction 
with Aurangzib’s forces at Dipaipur in Malwa on 14ih April. 


* These teims are cicailvr Miven in Aurangsib's own lettei {Adab-i^Alariigm, i>, 7S), 
his officer Aqil Khan Rasi’s histoiv (p, 25), and the Taxikat-us^salatin-us-cnagJiSala, 
Ihus refulina Bernier’s absurd stoiy lhat Aurangaib promised to siivo ihe enlirc emphe 
to Murad while he himself would go lo Mecca as a rfoW-rd (Hasralii) after oyer- 
IliTOWinS the infidel Data. 
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§ 4, Aurangsib's anxieties and policy on tde eve of tde 
War of Succession. 

From 4th October 1657, when Aurangsib retired from 
the war with Bijapur, to 25th January 1658, when he began 
his march towards Idindustan as a claimant to the throne, he 
passed tiirough a most anxious and critical tiine. Events 
which he could not possibly control were moving fast. ^ 

His present position was daily growing more untenable, 
while the future was ominous. But the difficulties, great and 
complex, which he overcame raise to the highest pitch our 
admiration for his coolness, sagacity, power of managing men, 
and diplomatic shill. 

The news had got out that the Emperor had ordered peace to 
be made and recalled the additional troops sent to the Deccan>^ 
Thus a cruel fate threatened to snatch away f rom ' Aurangsib’s 
grasp the fruits of his long and costly wai- with Bijapur, just 
when he was about to taste them, Aurangsib, therefore, deter- 
mined to play a game of boldness in order to realtec the terms 
of the treaty before the Bijapuris could recover from their 
recent defeats or learn of the full extent of the weahness and 
distraction of the imperial Government. 

But this policy of facing round to Bijapur and making 
military demonstrations in the South had its drawbacks too. The 
longer Aurangsib delayed in maturing his plans for contesting 
the throne, proclaiming himself a claimant, and marching on 
Hindustan, the greater was the time that Dara would gain for 
recalling the chief captains from the Deccari, winning over 
officers and men far and near, consolidating his own _ power, 
and effectually counteracting Aurangsib’s possible designs. If, 
on the other hand, Aurangztb concentrated his forces, made a 
public claim to the throne, marched northwards and openly"- 
brolie with the iqiperial Government by enlisting troops, — then 
he would, no doubt, check Dara in time, he would secure the 
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adhesion of ambitious adventurers. But at the same tirr»: all 
hope of getting Parenda or the promised indemnity would be 
gone, and his other enemies in the South would raise their 
heads ; the fruits of the last two years' warfare in the Deccan 
would be totally lost to him. 

Aurangsib’s letters, preserved in the Adab-i-Alamgivi, tell 
the story of how the hope of a speedy settlement with 

Bijapur daily grew fainter and fainter, how he tried diverse 
means to get the promised territory and money, how be 
conceded to Bijapur one by one the hard terms wrung out of 
it by the treaty, — till at last, in despair of getting anything 
from Bijapur, he gave up all thought of the South, and turned 
his undivided attention and resources to the pursuit of his 
schemes in Northern India. 

Leaving Kaliani on 4th October 1657, Aurangsib reached 
Bidar in five days. This fort was repaired and properly 

garrisoned and provisioned. On the 18th of the month he 
resumed his retreat inarch and arrived at Aurangabad on the 
11th November. As soon as he left Bidar, there was tlie greatest 
rejoicing in the Deccani kingdoms ; here were the Mughals 

abandoning their late conquests as untenable ! He had sent 

Mir Jumla to the Parenda district (28th Sept.) to get delivery 
of that fort in terms of the treaty. But the hope of getting 
Parenda and the Bijapur indemnity grew fainter and fainter, 
in spite of ail the efforts of Mir Jumla, and at last that general 
returned baffled to Aurangabad (1st January 1658). 

As early as 28fh October AurangElb had taken a very 
necessary precaution by sending a force to seise all the ferries 
of the Narmada and prevent correspondence between Dara 
and the imperial officers in the Deccan. But what line of 
action was he to adopt now 7 His followers were looking up 
to him to declare his policy, but a decision at this stage was 
most difficult to make and beset with daggers. The news from 
the imperial Court was conflicting, Shah Jahan's exact condition 
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could not be hnown with certainty, and for many weeks 
Aurang'ib lived in the greatest distraction ; and so did his 
followers. 

Aurangsib had from the first decided not to raise the 
banner of rebellion before fenowing for certain that Shah Jahan 
was dead. But the quick march of events forced his hand. 
Dara’s plan with regard to the South’ was now fully unfolded ; 
he had induced the helpless Shah Jahan to remove Murad from 
the viceroyalty of Gujrat and to transfer the sabaii of Berar 
from Aurangsib to Murad, so as to make the two brothers 
quarrel. Further, Dara had sent two armies against his two 
brothers in the South (close of December) and recalled Shaista 
Khan (a strong supporter of Aurangsib) from his province of 
Malwa to the Court, white Mir fumla now received an 
imperial letter of recall from Aurangsib's side which it would 
have been flat rebellion to disregard. Similar letters reached 
Aurangsib’s officers 

§ 5. Autangstib's preparations for contesting. tHe tiirone. 

The time for action had at last arrived, if Aurangsib hoired 
ever to be king or even to live in freedom. His mind was 
made up early in January 1658, and he took rapid and 
decisive steps. First, Mir Jumla was arrested by collusion with 
him, lodged in mock captivity in Daulatabad fort, and all his 
property and excellent artillery seized by Aurangaib in the 

name of the State. The prince gave out as the ostensible 

reason for this act, that Mir Jumla was in secret intrigue with 
the two Deccani Sultans against the Emperor 1 Hq next wro.te 
to Shah Jahan and the new waxic Jafar Khan to the effect 
Jhat his loving heart had been distracted by hearing sad 

rumours about Shah Jahan, and that like a dutiful son he was 
going to Agra to see his father in his illness, release him from- 
Dara’s control, and ^hereby save the empire from alarm, 

confusion and.tumulL 
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Letters were written to Qutb Shah pressing him to pay up 
the balance of his war indemnity, and the Mughal envoy at 
the Golbonda Court was ordered to behave gently to that 
hing, and to induce him to do nothing unfriendly to 
the Mughal interests during Aurangab’s proposed absence 
from the Deccan. Friendly epistles and presents were sent 
to the Queen Motlier (Bari Sahiba) of Bijapur, urging 
her to expedite the payment of the promised money and 
to keep the Bijapuris quiet during his absence. Still later, 
a very tempting offer was made to Adil Shah by AurangEib, 
as the price of his friendliness : “Remain loyal and heep 
your promises ... I agree that (1) the fort of Parenda and 
its dependent territory, the Konfcan, and the malial of Wangi, 
which have been annexed to the empire, together with 
that portion of the Karnatak which had been granted to the late 
Adil Shah, — should be left to you as before, and (2) out of 
your promised indemnity of one krove of Rupees, thirty lakhs 
are remitted. Protect this country ; improve its administration. 
Expel Shiva who has sneaked into the possession of some forts 
of the land. Do you send me at least 10,000 cavalry. I shall 
grant you all the terrllorry up to the bank of the Banganga." 

All this time Aurangzib was intriguing actively but in secret 
witli the courtiers of the capital and the high officers in the 
provinces (especially M&lwa). Of all the four sons of Shah 
Jahan he had the best reputation for capacity and experience. 
All self-seeking nobles and officers recognized him as the 
coming man, and hastened to secure their future by doing him 
friendly turns, or at least by sending him secret assurances of 
their support. 1 

The enlisting of new soldiers had been going on apace. 
Large quantities of saltpetre, sulphur and lead were bought 
for making munitions, while the gunpowder and fuses In the 
Deccan forts were taken away for fhe advance on Delhi, In 
this way Aurangztb's army was swollen to 30,000 picked 
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troopers, besides Mir lumla's excellent train of cannon screed 
bv English and French ommers. 

Aurang'ib was even stronger in officers than in men and 
material. During his rule of the Deccan he had gathered 
round himself a band of very able servants, all attached to him 
bv gratitude and some by personal affection. They did him 
signal service during the contest tor the throne. Such were 
Murshid Quli Khan, the dhvan, Shaihh Mir, the warrior and 
confidential adviser, Aqil Khan Rasi, the equerry and i^ersonal 
attendant, Qabil Khan, the facile and trusty secretary, Khan- 
i-Zaman, the energetic Inspector of Ordnance, Muhammad Tahir, 
a veteran captain raised to tile peerage as Wazir Khan, the 
faithful envoy Isa Beg (created Mukhlis Khan), the highborn and 
experienced Shams-ud-din Muhhtar Khan, and above all that 
jewel of a serv’ant, Mir Jumla, great in war, greater still in 
counsel. Among his most devoted Hindu followers were Rao 
Karan of Bihanir, Subh-Karan the Bundela (of Datia), and Rajah 
indramani of Dharadhera. 

Before leaving the Deccan Aurangzib took steps to maintain 
his hold on the country during his absence. Prince Mtiazzam 
was left at Aurangabad with two high officers and a strong 
force to carry on the .government, _ while AurangEib’s harem 
was placed in the neighbouring fort of Daulatabad. 

At last, on 5th February 1658, AurangEib started from 
Aurangabad to contest the throne. Byrhanpur was reached on 
the 18th, and here a month’s halt was made in order to 
complete the organisation of his army and other preparations. 
Leaving Burhanpur on 20th March, he arrested and put fn 
prison his father-in-law Shah Nawaz Khan, who persisted in his 
loyalty to Shah Jahan (26th March), The Narmada was 
crossed at Akbarpur, without the least opposition (3rd April), 
and then while marching northwards to Ujjain, he learnt on the 
13th, near Dipalpur (some 26 miles south of Ujjain), that 
Murad had arrived a few miles west of him. Next day the 
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two brothers joined Iheir forces near the lake ot Dipalpur. 
laswant was only one day’s march in front of him. In the 
evening the princes encamped at the village of Dharmat (14 
miles s. s. w. of Ujjain), on the western bank of the Gambhira, 
an affluent of the Chambal river. Next dav tlie great war of 
Mughal Succession began. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WAK OF SUCCESSION : AURANGZIB TRIUMPHS. 

§ 1. Jaswani at Dfiacinat ; tiis difficulties. 

Reaching Ujjain with his army at the end of Febrnaiy 
1658, Jaswant svas quite in the darh about AurangHib’s inteti- 
tions and movements, so sMctly did that prince watch the 
roads and ferries of the Narmada river. The first news 
that he got of AurangHib was that the prince was already in 
Malwa and rapidly marching on Ujjain. 

In utter perplexity jaswant advanced fourteen miles south-west 
of Ujjain and encamped opposite Dharmat, to block the path of 
the enemy coming up from the south. Here another startling 
news reached him : Murad had joined Aurangaib (14th April) 
and the two were within a day’s march of him. 

jaswant had come to Malwa in the hope that the mere 
prestige of the imperial banners would send the rebellious 
princes back to their provinces, and that all that he would 
have to undertake was a mere demonstration of force. Now, 
when too late, he realfeed that his adversaries were in deadly 
earnest and ready to fight to the bitter end. 

Jaswant was severely handicapped by Shah Jahan's instruc- 
tions to send the two rebellious princes back to their own 
provinces with as little injury to tliem as possible, and to fight 
them only as a last resource. While Aurangsib followed his 
own judgment only, knew his own mind, Jaswant was hesitat- 
ing, distracted by the conflict between the instructions from 
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Agra and the exigencies of the actual military situation in 
Malvra, and entirely dependent for his own line of action on 
what his opponents would do. 

His army, too, was an ill-knit group of discordant elements. 
The various Rajput clans were often divided from each other 
by hereditary feuds and quarrels about dignity and precedence. 
Then, again, there was the standing aloofness between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. It had been found next to impossible to 
brigade these creeds together for a campaign under one general. 
There was no unity of command in the imperial army 
assembled at Dharmat, because Qasim Khan's orders were to 
co-operate with jaswant and not to act as his subordinate. 
Several of the Muslim officers, moreover, were secretly friendly 
to Aurangeib ; for we find that in the ensuing battle twenty-four 
Rajput chiefs and only one Muhammadan general were hilled 
on the Emperor’s side. Qasim Khan and his men hept 
themselves out of harm’s way in the battle and the full brunt 
of it fell on the Rajputs. 

Finally, Jaswant as a general was no match for Aurangsib ; 
his faulty plan and conduct of the battle proves his inexpe- 
rience and hot-headedness. He chose his ground badly and 
so cramped his men that the horsemen could not manoeuvre 
freely nor gather momentum for a charge ; he failed to send 
timely succour to the divisions that needed it most, and, the 
battle once begun, he lost control over his forces as if he 
were a mere divisional leader and not the supreme commander 
of all. Lastly, he made the fatal mistake of despising artillery. 

Evidently JaswanTs plan was to skirt the enemy’s artillery 
and come to close quarters with their troops, disregarding the 
gun-fire' during the first few minutes of the wild gallop. But 
when the battle began, the Rajputs were penned within a 
narrow space with ditches and enlrenclimetits on their flanks, 
and subjected to a deadly fire before they could spread out 
for a charge. Secondly, after tliey had passed by the enemy’s 
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artillery and engaged Atirangsib’s troops, the French and 
Ffnglish gunners of the prince quicblv turned their guns sideways 
and began to mow down the Rajputs in their new position. 
It was truly a contest between swords and gunpowder, and 
artillery triumphed over cavalry. 

§ 2. Battle of DBavmat. 

The two armies were almost equally matched and numbered 
a little over 35,000 men each, though Aurangeib’s force was 
immensely superior in cohesion and artillery. 

Two hours after sunrise on the 15th of April, the rival hosts 
sighted each other. Aurangzib’s army advanced slowly upon 
the imperialist position, beeping its regular formation, and 
began to shoot down the Rajputs cfensely packed in columns 
without space to manoeuvre freely. The Rajput losses began 
to mount up every minute. Then their vanguard, led by 
Mubund Singh Hada, Ratan Singh Rathor, Dayal Singh jhala, 
Arjun SingJi Gaur, Sujan Singh Sisodia and others, with their 
choicest clansmen, galloped forward. Shouting their war-cry 
of Ram ! Ram ! “they fell on fhe enemy like tigers, casting 
away all plan.” The flood of Rajput charge first burst on 
Aurangsib’s artillery. The guns and muskets fired at point- 
blank range, woefully thinned their ranks, but so impetuous 
was their onset that it bore down all opposillon. Murshid Quli 
Khan, the Chief of Artillery, was slain after a heroic resistance 
and his division was shaken ; but the guns were not damaged. 
The artillerymen probably fled before the storm, and returned as 
soon as it passed away. Victorious over the artillery guard, 
the assailants fell on the front part of Aurangzib's vanguard: 
Here an obstinate hand-fo-hand combat raged for some time. 
The Rajputs, flushed with success, swept onward and pierced 
into the heart of Aurangzib’s vanguard. This was fhe most 
critical moment of the day ; if the Rajput charge were not 
checked, all would be over with Aurangzib. 
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But this front division of the prince’s army was composed 
ot his most picked troops, 8,000 mail-clad warriors, and their 
generals were reliable men, who, seated on their elephants, 
kept their ground firmly like hills while the flood of Rajput 
charge raged round and round them in eddies, tlere the most 
stubborn and decisive fighting of the day took place, and '“the 
ground was dyed crimson with blood like a tulip bed.” The 
force of Rajput impact was divided and weakened when it 
struck the dense mass of Aurangzib’s vanguard. 

Only a few men from laswant’s centre and advanced 
reserve had moved up to support their brethren thus struggling 
in front ; the Mughal troops under Qasim Khan rendered no 
assistance. Thus, the charge of Jaswant’s vanguard was not 
followed up ; Aurangrib’s troops, who had parted before the 
rushing tide, closed again behind them, and cut off their retreat. 
By this lime the watchful eye of Aurangzib had taken tlie 
situation in, his advanced reserve had been pushed up to 
reinforce the van, and he himself moved forward with the 
centre to form a wall of support and refuge close behind 
them. Above all, Shaikh Mir and Sat Shikan Khan with the 
right and left wings of the centre struck the Rajputs in the waist 
from the two flanks, while they were engaged with fAurangzib’s 
van in front.,. All the six Rajput chieftains, engaged in the charge 
were slain. Hopelessly outnumbered now, assailed in front, right, 
and left, and cut off from their rear, the Rajputs were slaughtered 
after performing frantic deeds of valour. 

Meantime, the action had become general. Recovering from- 
the shock of Mukund Singh’s charge as soon as the Rajput 
cavalcade swept on to another point, Auvangsib’s gunners, with 
their pieces mounted on high ground, concentrated their fire 
on the enemy’s centre under Jaswant himself. 

The imperialists, crowded together on a narrow ground 
flanked with impassable ditches and swamps, could not 
manoeuvre freely, and “sacrificed their lives tike moths in the 
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flame of war ” At the sight of the annihilation of their brave 
vanguard and a triumphant forward movement on the part of 
Aurangsib, Rai Singh Sisodia from the right flanh of Jasvvanfs 
centre, and Sujan Singh Bundela and Amar Singh Chandrawat 
from his van, left the field with their clansmen and returned 
home. 

Meantime, Murad Bahhsh with his division had fallen on 
laswant’s camp, close to the field, secured the submission of one 
of its defenders, Devi Singh Bundela, and driven off the rest. 
Then advancing into the field ilself, Murad fell on the left 
wing of the imperial army, and it soon ceased to e.vist, after 
losing its commander Iftihhar Khan. 

§ 3. Flig5t of Jaswant and dis tvoops. 

Rai Singh’s flight had already uncovered laswant’s right 
llanh ; the fall of Iftihhar Khan exposed Iiis left. Meantime his 
van had almost entirely melted away ; the Musalmans, under 
Qasim Khan, who liad kept aloof from the fighting, prepared 
to run away as tliey saw Aurangsib’s host advancing on them. 
And now Aurangsib from the front, Murad from the left, and 
Saf Shihan Khan from the right, were converging on /aswanl 
like a tumultuous flood, to envelop his small remnant of 
clansmen. The Maharajali. who had received two wounds, 
wanted to drive his horse into the advancing enemy’s 
ranks and get slain. But his generals and ministers seized 
his bridle and dragged his horse out of the field, and 
took the road to Jodhpur. The battle had been already lost, 
and after the flight of the Rathors there was a geneial rout 
But there was no pursuit victor and vanquished alike were 
worn out by the strife, and there was a rich prize at hand. 
The entire camp of the two imperial generals, — with all their 
artillery, tents, elephants and treasure, became the victorious 
princes’ spoil, while their soldiers looted the baggage and 
equipment of the vanquished army. 
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Bui far greater than all these materia! gains was the moral 
prestige secured by Aurangrib. Dharmat became the omen 
of his future success. At one blow he had brought Dara 
down from a position of immense superiority to one of 
equality with his own, or even lower. Waverers hesitated no 
longer ; they now knew beyond a moment’s doubt which of 
the four brothers was the chosen favourite of Victory. 

No sooner had laswant and Qasim Khan turned their backs 
than Aurangsib’s band struck up the notes of victory : 
Aurang=ib knelt down on the field and with folded arms 
rendered thanks to the Giver of Victory. 

On the imperial side nearly si.x thousand men fell in this battle, 
and the main portion of the loss was borne by the Rajputs. 
Every clan of Rajasthan contributed its share to the band of 
heroes who sacrificed their lives in their master’s service 
iswami-dfiavma). To Ratan Singh Rathor (the progenitor of the 
houses of Rutlam, Sailana and Sitamau) a noble stone monu- 
ment was raised by his descendants on the spot where his 
corpse was burnt. 

§ 4. Attvangsib advances to Agra. 

The day after the victory the two princes reached Ujjain 
and marching thence arrived at Gwalior on 21st May. It was 
here learnt that Dara had come to Dholpur with a vast army 
and seiHed all the well-hnown and frequented fords over the 
Chambal river. His entrenchments frowned on the crossing 
places ; his artillery ci'owned Ihe opposite bank ; and every- 
where strong parties of his troops were on the alert for the 
enemy's arrival. To cross the river with its steep rocky banks 
and wide ravine-intersected approaches, in the face of 
such oppositon, would have led to a heavy loss of life. 
So Aurangdb secured thc_ help of a local gatnlndar and leafllt 
'that_ at Biladaoli, 40 miles east of Dholpur, there was an 
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obscure ford with onlv^ hnee-deep water, wliich Dara had 
omitted to guard. 

No time was to be lost. In the very evening after their arrival 
near Gwalior (21st May), while the main army halted, a strong 
division under three generals and some artillery made a forced 
march all night, reached the ford next morning, and crossed 
safely to the othei' bank. That day Aurangnib himself set out 
from Gwalior, covered the interval in two long marches and 
crossed the nver at the same place with the rest of his army 
(25rd May). "The path was rough, the soldiers underwent much 
hardship before arriving at the ford ; and on the way nearly 
5,000 men died of thirst" The military advantage of the 
movement was immense. By one strobe he had turned the 
enemy’s position and rendered Dara’s elaborate trenches and 
batteries useles-s. The road to Agra ))ow lay open before him. 
It is now Dara’s turn to abandon the line of the Chambal and 
fall bach on the capital. He had to leave many of his 
heavier guns on the river banh, and thus weakened himself in 
artillery In the next battle. Prom the Chambal the victors 
marched north and in three days came in touch with the 
enemy near Samugarh, about ten miles east of Agra, 

§ 5. Dava's movements after Dflarmat. 

The news of the defeat at Dharmat reached the Imperial 
Court, then at Baiuchpur, ten days after the battle, Dara 
now raised a. new army in ail hasfe _ It looked formidable 
in appearance only, being 60,000 troopers in number. But 
it was composed of a miscellaneous host of diverse classes 
and localities, hastily got together, and not properly co- 
„oidinaled nor Irained in concerted action. Moreover, many 
of its commanders were carpeHmights of the Court, having 
neither the courage nor tire experience of the veterans from 
the Deccan, Dara had made the fatal mistake of sending 
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awav his trustiest adherents and ablest lieutenants with 
Sulaiman Shuhoh to oppose Shuja and nosv felt sore need 
of such efficient instruments. The foreign Muslim soldiers in 
the imperial service resented Data's reliance on the Rajputs 
and left him to his fate. And he was also hampered bv 
Shah lahan. Even now the Emperor urged him to avoid 
war ; he still fondly hoped that the quarrel among his sons 
could be peacefully ended by diplomatic messages. 

On 18th May, Dara left with his troops for the bank ot 
the Chambal, after a most pathetic leave-taking from his aged 
father in the Diwan-i-am of Agra fort. He reached Dholpur 
on the 22nd of the month, and seised all the fords over the 
Chambal in the neighbourhood. His aim was to retard 
Aurangsib’s advance without precipitating a battle and thus 
gain time (or Sulaiman Shukoh's army to join him. But he 
soon learnt to his consternation that Auranggib had crossed 
the river forty miles east of Dholpur, on the 23rd. So, lie fell 
back towards Agra and encamped outside that city near 
Samugarh, where Aurangsib arrived on the 2Sth. 

That day, Dara on hearing of Auranggib's approach, drew 
up his troops and rode out as if to fight. But after sighting 
the enemy he halted, waiting to see what his rivals would 
do. Al sunset he returned to his camp. It was a most 
unwise step ; Aurangnib was numerically iiiferior and his 
troops were worn out by a ten mile march in the sun over 
a waterless dusty plain, while Dara's army was fresh. Dara’s 
soldiers and their horses and elephants were prostrated by 
the exlreinc heat in which they stood hour after hour doing 
nothing, while the prudent Auranggib rested his men all that 
evening and night for the morrow’s contest. 


§ 6. Baitle of SatvugafP., 39tti Mas, 16S8. 

Next mornjn g, ,. 29th. Data marshalled his ranbs,.on_^a 
wide plain two miles in front of his camp. His forces 
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numbered about 50,000. Its backbone was composed of the 
Rajput continoent and Dara's own retainers, all devoted to 
his interests. But nearly half of his army belonoed to the 
Emperor’s service, and these men could not be relied on ; 
several of their chiefs, notably Khalilullah Khan had been 
corrupted by Aurangzib. All the artillery of Dara was drawn 
up in one row along his entire front ; behind it stood his 
foot musheteers, next the elephants, and last of all dense 
masses of cavalry. Dara’s artillery was less mobile and more 
inefficiently served than Aurangsib’s, and his horses and 
transport animals were out of condition. 

In opposition to tills host stood Aurangzib's hard-bitten 
troops, seasoned veterans on seasoned horses, and his 
e.xcellent train of field-pieces handled by the European 
gunners of Mir jumla and well supplied with munitions. There 
was absolute unity of command in his army, and all the 
officers had been taught to obey without hesitation or question 
that master will. 

The battle joined about noon. Dara al once took up the 
offensive and discharged ail his artillery, making a fearful 
noise but doing little damage to the enemy at that long range ; 
Aurangzib wisely reserved his powder and shot. 

An hour passed in this bind of cannonade, and then 
Dara ordered a charge. His jeft wing was ied by Rustam Khan. 
Filing out through the spaces between his guns, it formed a 
mass and attached the opposing artillery with flashing blades 
and wild battle-cries. Aurangzib’s chief of artillery, Saf Shilian 
Khan, and the musketeers behind his guns stood their ground 
well and received the charge with one deadly volley from 
the guns and a shower of bullets, arrows, and javelins. The 
flood of onset could not reach and overwhelm the guns ; 
its speed slackened as the cannon balls ploughed up ils 
ranks. So Rustam Khan swerved to his right hand in search 
of an easier prey, and galloped towards Aurangzib’s van, 
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leaving a cloud of dust behind. But Bahadui- Khati with the 
right flanh of Aurangsib’s centre had hurried up to the front 
into the gap between the van and the aitillerY, and barred 
the path of Rustam Khan, A close hand to hand combat 
now ensued ; Bahadur Khan fell down wounded, and his 
division seemed at the point of being touted, when Islam 
Khan came to its aid from Ihe right wing and Shaikh Mir 
with the advanced reserve. It was now the turn of Rustam 
Khan to be outnumbered and borne down. Mortallv wound- 
ed in his arm, with a donen other desperate men he 
hewed his way to the centre of the enemy’s ranks and there 
fell amidst a heap of the slain. The small remnant of Dara’s 
left wing now tied back under Sipthr Shukoh. 

At the same time a more terrible figlit was being wageti 
on Aurangsib's left. There the Rajputs of the imperial van- 
guard under Chhalra Sal Ilada slipped through the interval 
between Zultiqar’s artillery and Murad’s division and fell 
upon that prince with fierce vigour, thus driving a wedge 
which separated Murad from Aurangsib’s army. Rajah 
Ram Singh Rathor, wearing the gay yellow robe of Holt 
and with a string of priceless pearls tied to his turban, fell 
on Murad’s elephant, crying out in derision, "You want to 
wrest the throne from Dara 1" Shouting to the driver to make 
the elephant kneel down if he valued his life, the Rajah flung 
his spear at Murad, but it missed the aim, and the prince shot 
him dead with an arrow. Other Rajputs fell as they swarmed 
round Murad’s elephant, and with their robes “made the 
ground look yellow like a field of saffron 1” The Rajput 
horsemen could not reach the prince on his lofty elephant ; 
but Murad received three wounds in his face ; his driver was 
killed, and the fiawda of his elephant bristled with arrows like 
ihe back of a porcupine ; he was borne backwards by this 
onslaught. 

The victorious Rajputs pressed on to the centre and fell on 
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y\urang=ib, who was hastening to the aid of Murad on hearing 
of the disaster on his left. The clash between these two 
powerful forces was terrible. The ISafputs forced their wav 
to Aurang'ib himself, but that prince’s guards offered an oppo- 
sition equally heroic, and being themselves fresh they prevailed 
over the Rajputs who were worn out and thinned in number 
by the struggle with Murad. Yet the Rajputs fought on against 
overwhelming odds “in utter contempt of life.” But one by 
one all their leaders fell, — Chhatra Sal Hada, Ram Singh 
Rathor, Bhim Singh Gaur and Shivaiam Gaur. But the 
remnant only made a more frantic struggle, “lihe lavening dogs,” 
as a European eye-witness describes the scene. Rajah Rup 
Singh Rathor in reckless audacity jumped down from his horse, 
with his drawn blade hewed a way to the elephant of Aurangsib, 
and tried to cut the girths of the fiaitrda in the hope of 
hurling the prince down to the ground. He slashed the beast’s 
leg, but was himself cut to pieces by the 'body-guard. The rest 
of the Rajputs perished. Thus both the left and right wings 
of Dara had been annihilated by this time. 


§ 7 . Data's own movements at Saniug.av5 ; tfie end. 

At the very beginning of the battle, as soon as Rustam 
Khan and Chhatra Sal had charged with his left wing and van, 
Dara quitted his position in the centre, rode through his 
ai-bller'y, and wenl towards AurangEib’s right wing in order to 
support Rustam Khan. No more fatal mistake could have 
been committed. Dara could no longer survey the whole Held 
and control his troops as their supreme leader ; and at once 
everything fell into confusion. Secondly, by advancing In 
front of his artillery he obstructed its fire, while Aurangzib's 
guns continued to mow down his ranks without any chance of 
reply. This mistake ruined Data more than all other causes put 
together. Dara now turned to the right in order to avoid the 
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enerriY’s artillerY in front of him, and fell upon Shaikh Mir's 
division. 

Just then Aurangxib was left without anY “uards. If Dara 
could now have forced his way to his rival’s side, the victory 
would have been his. “But be made a short halt, oudna to 
the difficulties of the ground and to the fatigue that overcame 
him.” His force lost its growing momentum, and the vigour 
of its onslaught greatly slackened, and the golden chance was 
lost for ever. For, in the meantime Aurangzib had dressed his 
ranks and made new dispositions, and Dara was soon after- 
wards called upon to abandon his forward movement straight 
on his rival’s elephant and to turn aside towards his own right 
wing in order to back the troops of Chhatra Sal. Thus Dara 
made a long movement across his entire front from the 
extreme left to negr the extreme right. The frightful heat struck 
down his men and horses during this unprofitable manceuvre, 
while the artillery stationed in the enemy’s front fired volleys 
straight into his left flank. The men with him were exhausted 
by this long and toilsome march over loose burning sand, 
amidst suffocating dust, and under a biasing sun which made 
their armour blister the skin, white not a drop of water could 
be had to quench their thirst 

Meantime, AurangHib’s vanguard, in obedience to his rigid 
discipline, had kept its proper position. But now seeing Data's 
two wings and van overthrown and his centre in disorder and 
out of its proper place. Prince Muhammad Sultan, at the lie^d 
of his father’s van, sprang forward to attach Dara, At the 
same time Auranggib’s victorious right wing wheeled round to 
envelop Data’s division, while the batteries from the right 
and left alike assailed it. This was really the end of the fight. 
Dara had learnt of the death of his best generals, and now 
Aurangzib’s troops, 'Tike the waves of the sea, approached 
him with countless guns in front of them,” Their heavy and 
well-directed fire mowed down the troops 'still around him every 
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minute. Dara's own elephant now became “a target for the 
cneinv’s balls,” which began to carry off his personal 
attentlants. The wi’etchecl prince had no help but tt) get down 
from this elephant and take horse. At once all was over 
with him. His remaining troops all over the field, find 
ing his Hawda empty, concluded lhat their master had fallen. 
Already they were half dead with fatigue and thirst, and now 
a desolating hot wind sprang up and struck Dara’s fainting 
troops in the face. Many of them died of thirst, without 
strength to use their arms. What still remained of the imperial 
army had been only waiting for a decent pretext for flight, 
and the sudden disappearance of Dara from the back of his 
elephant gave them the wished for opportunity. At once the 
whole army broke and fled in the utmost disorder. Dara 
stood almost alone, deserted by all save a few hereditary 
followers. They took him out of the field to Agra. 

The last trace of resistance now vanished ; but there was 
no pursuit. Nor was any pursuit needed, for no victory could 
be more complele. On the side of the vanquished ten thoU’ 
sand men had fallen, besides horses and transport animals 
beyond count. Among the slain imperial commanders of high 
rank, nine Rajputs and nineteen Muslims are mentioned by 
name. 

Bravest among so many brave men was Rao Chhatra Sal 
Hada, ihe chieftain of Bundi and the hero of fifty-two fights, 
With his Hadas clad in their saffron robes, the ensigns of 
death or victory, the Bundi prince formed the vanguard of 
Dara. Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, but 

* Thill Djira dismounted fiOm bis elephant at a lime o! e.xtremc dainjer, when 
he had lost uill hope of victoiv, is asseiled bv A. K. (lOU, Aqil (43), Masum (S36), and 
Kambu These contemporarv and firsl-rate authorities refute the basar iiossip 
reproduced bv Manucci and Bernier that Dara changed his eluphant for a horse at 
Ihe treacherous advice of Kliaiilullah Khan at a time when he had almost compldelv 
defeated Aurangsib, and that this acl on fhe pait of Dara turned his assuied viclorv 
mfo ,1 rout. (Siorid, i. ssi-ssa ; Benner. 33-34, also Ishwardas, fUb-Ma.) 
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whilst encouraging them his voice and example, a cannon- 
ball hitting his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Chhatra 
Sal leaped from his back and called for his steed, exclaiming 
“My elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never 
shall his master.’' Mounting his horse, and forming his men 
into a dense mass, he led them to the charge against Prince Murad 
whom he singled out, and had his lance balanced for the 
issue, when a ball pierced his forehead.” In the two battles 
of Dharmat and Samugarh no less than twelve princes of the 
blood, together with the head of every Hada clan, gave up 
tlieir lives. 

The most renowned victim of the day, however, was 
Rustam Klian, surnamed Firus Jang, the hero of the Usbak 
and Persian wars. 

'I'he army of Aurangzib losf only one chief of the first rank, 
Asam Khan, who died of the excessive heat. 


§ 8. Events at A^iva and captivity of Sfati Jatian, June 1658. 

From the fata! field of Samugarh, Dara reached Agra with 
a few attendants at about 9 o’clock at night, and shut himself 
up in his house in the city. There was universal alarm and 
lamentalion in the royal family,. .. Shah jahan sent word to Dara 
to come to the fort and see him ■, but Dara was utterly broken 
down in body and spirit, and declined saying, "t cannot show 
my face to your Majesty in my present wretched plight. 
Permit me to go away with your farewell blessing on the 
long journey that is before me,” 

The miserable prince, with his wife childreir and a dozen 
servants, , get off from Agra towards,, J)cllil at5„„p’clock indhe 
morning. Mules ladeiVVrfh gold coins from the palace treasury 
were sent with him by order of Shah Jahap, and he took away as 
much of his own jewels and cash as he could ti-ansport in that 
hurry. For the next two days small groups of his fotlowers 
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began to join him on the way, so that his torce was raised to 
5,000 men by the time he reached Delhi. 

After the battle of Samugarh, Aurangsib went to Murad, 
and congratulated him, saying that the victory was due entirely 
lo his younger brother’s heroism and that Murad's reign 
would date from that day. He even nursed the w'ounded 
Murad affectionately. 

In two marches from the battle-field the victors arrived 
in the garden of Nur Manzil or Dhara outside Agra (1st 
!une). Here they stayed for ten days. Every day large 
numbers of courtiers, nobles and officers deserted the imperial 
side and joined them, and so did the former officers of Dara. 

The day after Samugarh, Aurangsib wrote to Shah Jahan 
directly, excusing his late actions as forced upon him by his 
enemies. On reaching ivlyr Mansil he received a reply in 
Shah Jahan's own hand, inviting him to an interview. This, 
after some hesitation, Aurangsib declined to do, at the advice 
of some of his friends (especially Shaista Khan and Khalilullah) 
who told him that Shah Jahan had formed a plot to get 
Aurangsib murdered by ills Tartar guard-women as soon as 
he would enter Agra fort. 

fhe mash was at last thrown away, and on the 5th of June 
the prince began the siege of Agra fort, after sending his 
eldest son Muhammad Sultan to occupy Agra city (3rd June) 
and maintain order there. Shah Jahan had shut the gates oi 
Agra fort, prepared to stand a siege there. It was one of 
the strongest forts of that age, and Aiu'angEib’s artillery was 
quite ineffective on its defences. Success by breaching and 
assault Was therefore out of the question. A regular investment 
would have detained tlie victorious brothers there for months 
and even years and tlrus given Dara time to raise a new army. 

So, Aurangzib sent his men to make a sudden rush and 
seize fhe outside of the water gate iKfiisid) of the fort which 
opens on the Jamuna. Thus the water-supply of the garrison 
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was cut oft and they began to suffer the horrors of thirst in 
midsummer. The few old and long disused wells within the 
fori yielded only a bitter water unfit for drinking. At this, 
many of the Emperor’s officers, pampered idlers of the Court, 
slipped out of the fort. 

For three days Shah lahan held out under these conditions, 
lie had made a pathetic personal appeal to Aurangsib entreating 
him not to hill a living father by thirst, but to that 
letter AuraJigzib had replied, “It is your own doing.” Then, 
amidst raging thirst, with only despair and treason around 
him, the aged Emperor decided to yield. On 8th June he 
opened the gates of the fort to Aurangsib’s officers and 
became a prisoner within the harem of the palace, being 
confined to the quarters behind the Hall of Public Audience. 
He was deprived of all power ; a sfrong force was posted 
in and around the fort to prevent rescue, and careful 
watch was hept on his eunuchs lest they should carry letters 
from him outside. The vast treasures of Agra fort — the 
accumulations of three generations of prosperous rulers of 
India, passed info Aurangsib’s possession. 

On 10th June Princess Jahanara visited Aurangsib to try 
the effect of her personal influence and sisterly persuasion. 
She proposed, in Shah lahan’s name, a partition of the 
empire among the four brothers. Aurangzib naturally declined. 

s 

§ 9. Mitfad Bakfisli's captivit-g and deatd. 

..On 1 3th June Aurangzib set .out from, Agra city towards 
Delhi in pursuit of Data. But on the way, at Mathura, he 
had to halt because an alarming situation had arisen on 
account of Murad's jealous and wilful conduct. This prince’s 
courtiers were telling him how power was daily slipping out 
of his grasp and Aurangsib was becoming all in all. He 
was been on reigning as king^ but Aurangdb seemed to be 
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puttinij off the fulfilment of that desire to a more and more 
distant future. Therefore, Murad must assert himself, if he 
was not to be made a cat’s paw and then thrown away by 
Aurangsib. 

Led on by such counsellors, Murad ber^an to act openly 
in opposition to Aurangsib : he increased his army, seduced 
from AurangHib’s side many of the recently joined imperial 
troops by the promise of higher pay and greater licence, 
and conferred titles. Lastly he ga^e up visiting Aurang^ib as 
beneath his dignity. Thus, an open opposition to AurangEib 
was set up in the allied camp. 

The situation was very critical. But Aurangsib's 
plan was quickly formed and shilfully carried out. He first 
lulled Murad’s suspicion to sleep by presenting him 
witii s20 lahhs of Rupees and 253 horses, and invited him to 
a feast for celebrating his complete recovery from his wounds 
and for maturing a plan of campaign against the fugitive 
Dara. Lastly, Aurangsib heavily bribed and won over to his 
side Murad’s favourite body-servant Nur-ud-din Khawas, who 
induced Murad to accept his brother's invitation and enter 
Aurangsib’s camp when returning from a liunt (25th June). 

Murad was cordially received by Aurangsib, well fed, plied 
with wine, and when asleep deprived of his arms and made 
a prisoner. At midnight the captive was sent in a covered 
ladies’ fiawda, under a strong cavalry escort to Salimgarh and 
thence to the State-prison of Gwalior. This “excellent stratagem’' 
had been carried out so smoothly that Murad’s followers did 
not hear of his fate till it was too late. Next morning his 
leaderless soldiery were taken into AurangHib’s service, and 
even his devoted officers had no course left open to them 
but to submit to this new master. The entire establishment 
and property of Murad passed into Aurangsib’s possession, 

Murad lived for three years in the fortress of Gwalior, 
but an attempt at escape which his friends outside had planned 
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and which narrowly missed success through Murad’s own 
thoughtlessness, detei mined Aurangsib to get rid of him. At 
the Emperor’s instigation, the second son of Ati Naqi demanded 
retaliation in blood from Murad for the murder of his father 
at Ahmadabad in 1657. This, under the Islamic law, the 
judges were bound to grant. So, on 4th December, 1661, the 
luckless aspirant to the throne of Delhi was beheaded by two 
slaves in the prison cell of Gwalior and his corpse was buried 
within that fori. 



CHAPTER iA 


WAR OF SUCCESSION ; END OF DARA AND SHUIA 
§ 1. Putiiiif of Dara after Sainugard. 

\ 

Dara reached Delhi on 5th June 1S5S and tried to raise 
and equip a new army b? appropriating the Government 
property in the capital. But a week afterwards he teft Delhi 
for Labor, on learning that the fall of Agra fort had set 
Aiirangsib free to pursue him. iThe Panjab was strongly- 
attached to Dara ; the province had long been his viceroyalty 
and was now held by his faithful deputy Sayyid Ghairat 
Khan, Leaving Delhi at the head of 10,000 men, Dara 
reached Labor on 3rd July, and spent a month and a half 
there in completing his war preparations. Seising the imperial 
treasure there, he assembled an army of 20,000 men and 
sent off strong detachments to guard the ferries ^over the 
Satlej at Taiwan and Dupar. 

In the meantime, Aurangsib had deputed Khan-i-Dauran 
to wrest Allahabad from Dara's men and Bahadur Khan to 
take up the pursuit of Dara, and then pushed on to Delhi, 
6th fulv. At this capital he stayed three weeks, conshnicting 
a new administration in the place of the old one, and finally 
he crowned himself Emperor under the title of Alamg.it 
G5asi on 21st July. Khalilullah Khan was appointed governor 
of the PanJab and sent to reinforce the pursuit of Dara. 

In the night of 5th August, Bahadur Khan crossed the 
Satlej by surprise at Rupar, and Dara’s generals fell back 
from that river to Govindwal on the Bias, But when 
AurangHib from Delhi reached the Satlej, Dara fled from 
Labor (18th August) to Multan, with his family and treasure. 
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bv boat. Once more Dara’s genius quailed before that of 
Aurangsib ; he despaired of success, and his despair infected 
his troops, 

AurangHib’s forces set off from Labor on 30th August at 
the heels of Dara, and that Emperor himself joined the 
pursuers on 17th September. But Dara again tied, from 
Multan (15th September) to Sakbar (13th October). From 
the environs of Multan, AurangHib turned back (30th Sept.) 
for Delhi to meet Shuja’s invasion, but the chase of Dara 
was relentlesslY continued by Saf Shikan Khan and Shaikh 
Mir at the head of two strong columns, totalling 15,000 men, 
following the two banks of the Indus. 

At Sakkar the imperialists learnt (23rd October) that Dara 
had left much of his property and his big guns in the fort 
of Bhakkar in charge of his eunuch Basani, with many 
European gunners under Nicholas Manucci, and himself fled 
to'wards Sehwan, deserted by all his troops except 3,000 men. 
Even the trusty Daud Khan V7as at last driven to leave his 
unjustly suspicious master. At Sehwan the imperialists came 
up with Dara by forced marches (31st Oct.) and occupied 
both banks of the Indus, hoping to intercept him. But they 
were very weak in boats, and Dara who was stronger in that 
arm dashed through the broad river (2nd Nov.) in safety and 
reached Tatta (13th Nov.). The imperialists made forced 
marches after him to Tatta (18th), but learnt tliat Dara had 
fled further south to Badin (24th) and was marching over 
the gulf of Cutch towards Gujrat. 

The pursuers were now recalled to Court; the pursuit 
which they had carried on with such unflagging vigour and 
amaang endurance for three months since Dara left Labor, had 
missed success, when almost within their grasp, solely through 
their lack of boats. 
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§ 2. Data in Rajputana battle of Deorai. 

After leavino Badin, 55 miles east of Tatta, Dara crossed 
ihe Rann or salt lagoon (end of November), suffering 
unspeakable hardship through lack of water. Arrived at Bhuj, 
the capital of ihe island of Cutch, he was welcomed and 
given every help by the Rajah, as also by the Jam of 
Nawanagar in Kathiawad. Thus he arrived at Ahmadabad 
at the head of 5,000 men. Here Shah Nawa= Khan, the new 
governor of the province, joined him and opened the royal 
treasury to him (9th January, 1659). Dara now raised his 
army to 22,000 men, brought away the artillery of Surat, and 
learning that Shuja had advanced beyond Allahabad to attack 
Aurangiib, he made a dash towards Agra at the same time. 
On the way he received an invitation to Ajmir from Jaswant 
Singh, who promised to join him with the Ralhors and other 
Rajputs. 

But, in the meantime, Aurangnib after crushing Shuja at 
JChajwa (5th Jan,), had won over Jaswant with the help 
of Mirsa ITajah Jai Singh by means of mingled threats 

of invasion and hopes of promotion. Dara had no help 
but to fight, for Aurangslb had arrived near him. He 
wisely changed his plan. Instead of fighting a pitched 

battle in an open plain, he decided to hold the pass of Deorai, 
four miles south of Ajmir, in the narrow breadth of which a 
small host can keep a superior force of assailants bach. His 
two flanks were protected by the hills of Bithli and Gohla ; 
while behind him lay the rich city of Ajmir, whence he could 

easily draw his supplies. He ran a low wall south of his 

position, from hill to hill across the valley, with trenches in 
front and redoubts at different points. 

Aurangzib approached this position from the south, and 
began a bombardment of it from the sunset of 12th March, 
1659, to ihe night following the 13th. Dara’s artillery and 
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inusbefs trom their high and sheltered position showered death 
on AurangHib’s unprotected gunners and infantry, while the latter 
could not fire bach with effect. The enemy's trenches were impreg- 
nable. So, on the 14fh Aurangsib held a council of war and 
adopted a new plan of attach, vis., to make a concentrated 
attach in overwhelming strength on the enemy's left wing under 
Shah Nawaz Khan, while their right wing was to be kept in 
play by tlie imperial division opposite it ; but the success of 
the scheme was to depend not on this frontal attack but on 
a secret movement to turn the enemy’s left rear (the Gokla hill), 
which was to be scaled from behind by Rajah Rajrup of the 
Jammu hills and his clansmen expert in mountaineering, who 
had discovered a path to its top. 

Towards the evening of the t4th, the imperial army massed 
in front of the enemy’s left delivered their assault upon 
Shah Nawaz Khan’s trenches. Their artillery reopened fire 
with great rapidity and prevented the other divisions of Dara's 
army from leaving their trenches and marching across the 
front to aid their hard-pressed brethren on the left. The hardest 
fight raged in this part of the field. Dara’s men obstinately 
defended their lines. Wave after wave of the imperialists swarmed 
up to the charge ; and at last they pushed back all the enemy 
out of the plain and won the ground to the edge of Ihe trenches. 

By this time Rajrup's men had toiled up the back ot the 
Gokla hill, while the enemy were absorbed in the severe 
contest in their front. They planted their banners on the top 
and raised a shout Dara’s left wing was seized witli despair 
at their rear being, thus turned, but many of the men still 
fought with courage. To overcome this last opposition, Shaikh 
Mir drove his elephant forward, but was killed by a bullet 
At last, these trenches were stormed. Shah Nawaz Khan, while 
cheering his men even after all was over, was blown away by 
a cannon-ball. The rank and file broke z^nd fled away under 
ihe cover of darkness. 
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True, onlv one of the four entrenchments had so far been 
carried ; but it_ was enouoli : Dara's lines liad been fatallv 
pierced and rendered untenable by the turning of the Gohla 
hill. Accompanied by his son Sipihr Shuhoh and only a doEen 
of his men, Dara fled from the fietd in headlong haste towards 
Gujrat. The country round Ajmir became a wild scene of 
plunder ; thousands of Rajputs had assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood at the call of laswant and were hovering round lihe 
vultures for their expected prey. They now looted the property 
and transport animals of the vanquished army. 


§ 5. Flis.6f and capfute of Data. 

During the battle of Deorai, Dara’s harem and treasure had 
been left on the bank of the Anasagar lake (at Ajmir), on 

elephants, camels and mules, in charge of the faithful eunuch 

Khwajah Maqul and an escort of troops, ready for flight. 

These tied from the place in the night of the 14th and joined 
Dara near Mairta in the afternoon of the 15th. But Aurangslb 
had already detached a strong force under Jal Singh and Bahadur 
Khan in pursuit of them, and therefore Dara could not rest 
anywhere but had to resume his march with the same haste 
as before. Only 9,000 troopers accompanied him when he left 
Mairta. Covering thirty miles or even more a day in thdi' 
rush to Gujrat, they underwent extreme misery from heat and 
dust and want of tents and transport animals. Their few 

horses and camels perished from heat and overwork. 

Everywhere Dara found Aurangzib’s letters had preceded 
him and the local officers were ready to seise him. His last 
hope was gone when his messenger returned from Ahmadabad 
with the dismal news that he would be resisted tf he tried to 
enter that city. At this destruction of their last hope of refuge 
the party was "overwhelmed with confusion and dismay, , - < 
and the shrieks of the females drew tears from every eye 
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Dr. Bernier who was attending on Dara’s sich wife, gives a heart- 
rending picture of their misery and suffering at this time. 
“Reduced to the poorest and sorriest dress, . . . accompanied 
by one horse, one bullock-cari, five camels for liis ladies, and 
a few other camels for transport, his retinue shrunk to a few 
men,” the chosen heir to the richest throne in Asia crossed 
the terrible /^ann once again, and reached the southern coast 
of Sindh (beginning of May). 

Here, too, he found his path to lower Sindh closed by the 
forethought of Aurangsib, who had sent down Khalilullah Khan 
from Labor to Bhahhar. Aurangslb's local officers and Jai 
Singh's advanced detachments were converging on their prey 
from north, east and south-east. Only one patli of escape 
remained open ; Dara turned to the north-west, crossed the 
Indus and entered Siwlslan, Intending to flee to Persia by way 
of Qandahar. 

In the meantime Jai Singh from Ajmir had been pushing 
on behind Dara, covering 16 to 20 miles a day, in spite of 
scarcity of water, want of fodder, and exhaustion of his horses 
and transport animals. Following Dara’s ti-acks he crossed the 
lesser and the greater J^ann and the island of Cuich, suffering 
frightful privations on tlie way. “At places grain sold at a seer 
per Rupee, at others no food at ail could be procured.” But 
he pursued his course with grim tenacity and reached the Indus 
on the border of Siwislan on lltli June 1659, though more 
tlian three-fourths of his troop horses perished during the 
journey. Then, learning that Dara liad gone out of Mughal 
India, he be.gan his rettum marcli to Hindustan up the Indus. 

But Dara’s family were utterly opposed to the idea of 
migrating to Persia. His beloved wife, Nadira Banu, was 
seriously ill and the privations of a journey through the 
desolate Bolan Pass and the inhospitable region of Qandahar 
would have killed her. Dara, therefore, changed his 'mind and 
looked about for a chieftain in that neighbourhod who Would 
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give him a safe shelter and the services of his clansmen. Such 
a friend he hoped to find in Malih Jivvan, the Eamindar of 
Dadar, a place nine miles east of the Indian end of the Bolan 
Pass. Years ago this Afghan chief had been sentenced by 
Shah lahan to be trampled to death by an elephant. Dara, 
then at the height of his father’s favour, had successfully begged 
the condemned man’s life and liberty from the Emperor, lie 
now loohed tor Jiwan’s gratitude, and readied Dadar, where the 
chief took him to his liouse, sliowing him every respect and 
care (probabty 6th June). 

On the way to Dadar, Nadira Banu succumbed to hard- 
ship and want of medicine and rest. Dara was frantic with 
grief at losing his life’s companion. "The world grew dark 
in his eyes. He was utterly bewildered. His judgment and 
prudence were entirely gone.’’ He sent her coipse to Labor 
for burial in the graveyard of tlie saint Mian Mir (his own 
spiritual guide), under escort of all the 70 troopers still left 
at his side and his most devoted officer, Gul Muhammad. 
He offered his companions a free clroice between returning 
to their homes and accompanying him to Persia. Thus it 
happened that not a single devoted follower now remained 
with Dara, and he became utterly helpless and dependent 
upon his host’s fidelity, 

^ (^Cupidity overcame the Afghan’s gratitude and fidelity to 
plighted word. He treacherously arrested Dara and his 
younger son and two daughters (9th June) and delivered 
them to Bahadur Khan.^ 

§ 4 Humiliation and muvdev of Dava. 

When tlie prisoners arrived al Delhi they were paraded 
through the streets of the capital with disgrace (29th August). 
Dara was seated in an uncovered dawda on the back of a 
small female elephant covered with dirt. By his side was 
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his second son, Sipihr Shuhoh, a lad of fourteen ; and 
behind them with a jnahed sword sat their ferocious gaoler, 
the slave Nazar Beg. The heir to the richest throne in the 
world was now clad in a travel-tainted dress of the coarsest 
cloth, with a dark dingY-coloured turban, such as only the 
poorest wear, on his head, and no nechlace or jewel adorning 
his pet son. His feet were chained, though his hands were 
free. Exposed to the full blase of an August sun, he was 
iahen in this guise through the scenes of his fornrer glorv' 
and splendour. In the bitteimess of disgrace he did not raise 
his head, nor cast his glance on any side, but sat “like a 
crushed twig.” 

The pity of the citizens swept every other feeling away. 
The crowd assembled was immense, and everywhere, Beinier 
observed, the people were -weeping and lamenting the fate 
of Dara. 

That evening Aurangzib held a private consultation with 
his ministers about Dara’s fate. Danishmand Khan (Bernier’s 
patron) pleaded for his life, but Shaista Khan, Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Bahadur Khan, and the Princess Raushanara from 
the harem demanded his death for the good of Church and 
Slate. The pliant theologians in the Emperor's pay signed a 
decree stating that Dara deserved death on the ground ot 
his deviation from Islam. 

A riot by the citizens of Delhi against the traitor Malih 
liwan (recently created a hazari with the title of Bafehttyar 
Khan), when on his way to the Court, on the 50th, precipitated 
the end of Dara. That very night Nasar Beg and some 
other slaves visited Dara’s prison in Khawaspui'a, tore away 
Sipihr Shukoh from his father’s arms and hacbed Dara to 
pieces. B g Au rapgzib’s order the _ corpse _\vas__p]aced^. on an 
elephant, paraded tlirough the streets of tire city a second 
lime)' and then buried in a vault under the dome of the tomb 
of Humayun, 
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§ 5. End of Sulaiman Sfiu/cad. 

We shall now trace the fate of Data's eldest son, Sulaiman 
Shukoh. After his victory over Shufa near Benares, he had 
pursued his defeated uncle through Bihar to Mungir, when 
early in May 1658, he received a summons from his father 
to return quickly to his side as Aurangsib had triumphed at 
Dhannat. So, he hurriedly patched up a peace with Shuja 
and set out on his return. On 2nd June, when 105 miles 
west of Allahahad, he received news of his father’s ruin at 
Samugarh. His soldiers were distracted ; Jai Singh and Dilir 
Khan, his greatest generals, as well as all the other imperial 
officers left him for Aurangsib. Only 6,000 men, less than 
one-third of Sulaiman’s army, accompanied him in his retreat 
to Allahabad (4th June), where he wasted a precious week 
in distraction not knowing what lo do with his cumbi-ous and 
costly furniture and plate and vast harem of women. At 
last, at the advice of his chief followers the Sayyids of Barha, 
he decided to make a wide loop round Delhi, march by the 
northern side of the Ganges, through their home the Middle 
Doab, and then cross the rivers at the foot of the hills, in 
order to reach his father in the Panjab without fear of 
interception. 

Sulaiman rapidly moved by way of Nagina to Chandi, on the 
bank of the Ganges opposite to Hardwar, Numbers of soldiers 
deserted him daily, and strong enemy forces pushed up from 
Delhi barred his path everywhere in the south, east and west. 
So, Sulaiman tied to the Siinagar hills for an asylum, his Sayyid 
followers of Barha refusing to accompany him there. Prithwi 
Singh, the Rajah of Srinagar (in Garhwal) admitted him on 
condition of his being accompanied by his family and seventeen 
servants only but none of his soldiem. The Rajah was all kind- 
ness and attention to his princely guest in distress, and Sulaiman 
enjpyed peace in his rude but safe refuge for a year. 
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But when Aurangsib was at last triumphant over all iiis 
brothers, he turned against Sulaiman. On 27th July 1659 be 
sent Rajah Rajrup to secure the surrender of Sulaiman from 
the Rajah of Srinagar ; but for a year and a half his efforts 
were futile. Aurangsib next employed Jai Singh, who wrote to 
Prithvvi Singh not to destroy his hingdom by disobeying the 
Emperor’s order. The Garhwal Rajah was old and refused to 
undertahe the sin and shame of betraying an accepted refugee. 
But his son and heir, Medini Singh, was more worldly-minded ; 
the hope of rewards from Delhi conquered his scruples. There 
was also the fear of losing his hingdom, as Aurangsib was 
instigating the neighbouring and rival hill-Rajahs to invade and 
annex Garhwal. On hearing of this decision of his host, Sulaiman 
tried to escape over the snow to Ladah, but was pursued, captured 
wounded, delivered to Aurangsib's agent, and brought to Delhi 
on 2nd January, 1661. 

On 5th January the prisoner was placed before his dread uncle 
in tlie Hall of Private Audience of the Delhi palace. His youth, 
e.xtreme beauty, martial fame, and present misery deeply interested 
the courtiers and even the ladies of the imperial harem in his fate. 
Aurangsib spohe to him with apparent hindness, “Be comforted ; 
no harm shall befall you. You shall be treated with tenderness.” 
The prince made the salam or sign of grateful achnowledgment.... 
He then told the Emperor, with much self-possession, that if it were 
intended to give him the pousta* to drinh, he begged that he might 
be immediately put to death. AurangEib promised in a solemn 
manner, and in a loud voice, that this drinh should most 
certainly not be administered. 


The potisia is a drinh made of popp^-heads crushed*and soaked in water for 
a night. This was the potion generallY titven to princes confined in thf: fortress of 
Gwaliot, whose heads the Emperor was deterred bv ptiblic shame from taking 
off. A large cup of this beverage Was brought to them early in the morning^ and 
they were not given anything to eat until it was swallowed. This drink emaciated 
the Wretched victims, who lost their strength and Intellect by slow degrees, becj^me 
torpid and senseless, and at length died. 
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•Oixf^The captive was sent to Gwalior and in that dismal state-prison 
AurangHib in violation of his ‘solemn promise' caused the deatli ot 
the unhappy Sulaiman Sliuhoh (May 1662) by overdoses of opium. 


§ 6. S/iuja‘s fitst advance to contest tfie succession ; 
battle of Bahadutpuv. 

Prince Muhammad Shuja. the second son of Shah Jahan and 
governor of Bengal, was a man of great intelligence, elegant 
taste, and amiable disposition. But his constant devotion to 
pleasure, the easy administration of Bengal, and his 17 years’ 
residence in that enervating country, had made him weah, 
indolent and negligent, incapable of arduous toil, sustained effort, 
vigilant caution, or profound combination. He had allowed 
his administration to drift, his army to grow inefficient, and all 
his departments to fall info a slack and sleepy condition. Mis 
mental powers were as keen as before : but they required great 
emergencies to call them forth, and shone only by flashes ; lie 
was still capable of vigorous action, but only fitfully. 

The story of Shah Jahan’s illness, with the usual exaggeration, 
reached Shuja at Rajmahal, then the capital of Bengal, and he 
immediately crowned himself Emperor with the title of Abul 
Fau 2 Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, Timur III, /Alexander II, Shah 
Shuja Ghasi, * 

Starting with a large army, an excellent park of artillery, and 
the highly useful war-boats {nawwaca) of Bengal, he reached 
Benares about 24ih January, 1658. Meantime Data had despatched 
against him an my of 22,000 men under his eldest son 
Shukoh, assisted by the able and experienced Mirsa 
Rajah Jai Singh and Dilir Khan Ruhela. 

Early in the morning of 14th February, Sulaiman 
suddenly attached Shuja's camp, at Bahadurpur, 5 
miles north-east of Benares. The surprise was so complete 
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that the sleeping Bengal soldiers and their leader had 
no time to put on their tunics, but fled awav leaving 
everything behind. With great difficulty Shuja, mounted 
on an elephant, forced his way out of the ring of his enemies 
and found safety in his war-boats, whose gun-fire hept the 
enemy away from the bank. His entire camp and property, 
estimated at fifty labhs of Rupees, were seised by the victors ; 
even the humblest soldier had to abandon his all. 

The panic-strichen army fled by the land route through 
Saseram to Patna, robbed by the villagers on the way. But 
hearing of the approach of the pursuing imperialists, Shuja 
fled to Mungir and blocked the road with his trenches and 
batteries. This brought Sulaiman sharply to a halt at Suraj- 
garh, 15 miles south-west of Mungir, and he wasted precious 
months here without being able to advance. But the news 
of Dharmat forced him to mahe a hurried peace with Shuja, 
leaving Bengal Eastern Bihar and Orissa to that 
prince (7th May),, and set out on his return to Agra. 

* AurangHib, after crowning himself at Delhi (91 July),,- wrote 
a friendly letter to Shuja, adding the entire province of Bihar 
to his viceroyalty and promising him other favours. 

The news of Aurangrib's absence in the far off Panjab at the 
heels of Dara revived Shuja's ambition. Now was the time to 
conquer the undefended country up to Agra and release Shah 
Jahan, So, at the end of October, 1658, Shuja started from 
Patna with 25,000 cavalry and artillery and boats, and reached 
Khajwa, three days’ march beyond Allahabad on 30th 
December, Here be found Sultan Muhammad barring his path. 
In the meantime, AurangMb after abandoning tlie pursuit of 
Dara at Multan (30th September), had hastened back to Delhi 
by forced marches (20th November), and strongly reinforced 
his army near Allahabad with men and money. Shuja’s open 
road to Agra was now blocked, and on 2nd January 1659 the 
Emperor himself joined his son near Kora, eight miles west of 
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Shuja’s position. Mir Jumla, too, arrived there from the Deccan 
on the same day. 

§ 7. Kfiajwa .- Jaswant's treachevj and fivmness of AufariffSib. 

On 4th January, AurangHib marched his army in perfect 
order till he arrived one mile in front of the enemy’s cathp. 
Here he halted, his soldiers maintained their exact positions, 
each man sleeping on the ground with his armour on and 
his saddled horse standing at his head. That night Mir Jumla, 
with a born general’s instinct, seised a mound midway between 
the two armies and by hard labour dragged 40 guns to it, 
which commanded the enemy's camp. Careful vigil was kept 
by his officers throughout the night. 

A few hours before the dawn of the 5th of January, the day 
fixed for the battle, a confused noise arose in the vanguard of 
Aurangsib’s army ; the alarm and disorder rapidly spread 
through the entire camp. The air was filled with the yells of 
the assailants, the cries of the fugitives, and the tramp of 
horsemen recklessly galloping away. The darkness heightened 
the confusion. The root of all this trouble was Maharajah 
Jaswant Singli, the commander of the imperial right wing, who 
had brooded over some fancied slight or neglect and matured 
a deep plan of vengeance. He had, it was said, sent a secret 
message to Shuja saying that he would attack the imperial 
camp behind the field at the close of the night, and that while 
the Emperor would hasten to the rear to repel him 
Shuja should swiftly fall on the disordered army and 
crush it between two adversaries. So, shortly after midnight 
he got his 14,000 Rajputs ready, turned his back 
to the field, rushed the camp of Prince Md. Sultan which lay 
in the path of his flight, and there carried off everything that 
the Rajputs could lay their hands on. Much of the Emperor's 
own camp suffered the same fate. The Rajputs took the road 
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to Agra, but in the darkness and surprise the confusion spread 
to the armY at the front. ■' 

But the situation was saved By Aurangsib’s wonderfuf 
coolness and Shuja’s hesitation. Shuja received laswant's 
message, Ireard of the tumult, but did not leave his own camp 
at night, fearing if might be a mere ruse contrived between 
Aurangzib and Jaswant to lure him on to his destruction ! 

The Emperor was at his ta/iajfad prayer in his field-tent, 
when the news of Jaswant’s attach and desertion i-eached him. 
Without uttering a word, he merely waved his hand as if to say, 
‘Tf he is gone, let him go !” After deliberately finishing the 
prayer, he issued from the tent, mounted a faMt^i-vawan 
(portable chair), and addressed his officers, "This incident is a 
mercy vouchsafed to us by God. If the infidel had played the 
traitor in the midst of the battle, all would have been lost. His 
flight (now) is good for us.” 

So Aurangsib firmly kept his own position, and prevented 
the confusion from spreading to his division. Orderlies were 
sent off to urge the leaders of the various corps not to stir 
from their own places, but to rally the fugitives. With the return 
of daylight many faithful officers who had been swept far away 
by the tide of flight hastened to rejoin the imperial banners, 
round which more than 50,000 soldiers were now assembled 
as against Shuja’s 23,000. 


§ 8. Battle of Kfiajwa. 

Shuja knew that he could not adopt the customary plan 
of battle, making his force correspond, division for division, to 
the enemy's dispositions. His small force would then have been 
overlapped and swallowed up by the vastly extended front of 
an enemy who outnumbered him as three to one. So, with 
great judgment he made a new formation today : all his army 
was drawn up in one long line, behind the artillery. With true 
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generalship Shuja decided to assume the offensive, and mahe up 
for the smallness of his number by the moral superiority which 
the attaching party always has. 

The battle began at 8 A. M. with a furious discharge of 
cannon, rochets and musbets ; then the two vans closed 
together and plied their bows. Sayyid Alam, at the head of 
Shuja’s right wing, charged the imperial left wing, driving in 
front three infuriated elephants, each brandishing a iwo-maund 
iron chain in its trunk. Neither man nor beast could 
stand their impetuous onset. The imperial left, which 
had no prince or great general to command it, brohe and 
fled. The panic spread even to the centre ; the soldiers 
ran about in confusion. To make matters worse, a false 
report of the Emperor’s death suddenly spread through the 
ranks and many fled away. The enemy, after clearing 
the left wing, pushed on towards the centre, where 
only 2,000 troopers now remained to guard the Emperor. 
But his two reserves tlung themselves forward and barred 
the enemy's path. The Emperor with the centre turned his 
elephant’s head to the left, in order to support that wing. 
Sayyid Alam was repelled and fled back by the same path 
that he had come. 

But the three elephants continued to advance wildly, their 
wounds having made them fiercer than before. One of 
them came up to AurangHib’s elephant. It was the critical 
moment of the battle. If the Emperor had given ground or 
turned back, his whole army would have tied. But he stood 
like a rock, chaining the legs of his elephant to prevent its 
flight At his order one of his matchlockmen, Jalal Khan, 
shot down the madut of the attacking elephant, a brave royal 
ntafiut nimbly leaped on its back and brought the riderless 
beast under his control. The Emperor now got breathing 
time, and turned to succour his right, which had been 
hard-pressed by a charge of the enemy’s vanguard and left 
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wing under Prince Buland Abhtar. in spite of their small 
number, their gallant charge dislodged their opponents ; raanv- 
ot the imperialists fled away. Freed from the danger on his 
left, Aurangsib now looked at his right and found there signs 
of confusion and flight. But even in the greatest difficulty and 
danger, his coolness and presence of mind did not desert 
him. It at once struck him that, as his own front had hitherto 
been turned towards the left, if he were now to face suddenly 
round and march to the right, the rest of the army would 
interpret this volte face as flight. So, he first sent orderlies 
to the van io tell the generals of his real object and to urge 
them to fight on without fear. 

Then he wheeled the centre round and joined his hard- 
pressed right wing. The succour came not a minute too soon. 
This was the decisive move of the day. The tide of batfle 

now rolled resistlessly against Shuja. The imperial right, 
newly strengthened, made a counter-charge and swept away 
the enemy from before them, with great carnage. 

Meantime the imperial van, under Zulfiqar Khan and 

Sultan Muhammad, had beaten back the attack on It, advanced, 
and shaken the enemy’s front line. So thick was the shower 
of cannon-balls, rochets and bullets from Aurangab’s army 
that no man could stand it. There was now a general 
advance of the whole imperial army, right, centre, and left. 
■“Like masses of dark clouds, they 'surrounded Shuja’s own 
division (the centre), his two flanks having been scattered 
already. The cannon-balls flew about his own head and 

Idlled many of his personal attendants.” Therefore, he left the 
dangerous prominence of the elephant’s back and took 

horse." 
jj 

* tSernier's sfafemeut, copied bv Stewart, that Shuia was on -the point at 
«ainina the vidorv when he lost all bv dismounthiH ’fiom his elephant, merely gires 
the baxar gossip. None ot the contemporary authorities on whom my account oi 
the battle IS based, supports such an Idea, which is also naturally improbable- 
Indeed, Ihe battle had been already losl and Shuja was in Imminent risfe of being 
captured, when lie foofe horee. } 
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This was the end of the struggle. All was now lost, as 
his soldiers believed that their master was dead. In a moment 
all that still remained of the Bengal army broke and fled. 
Shuja galloped away from the field with his sons, his general 
Sayyid Alam and a small body of troops. His entire camp 
and baggage were plundered by the Imperialists. 114 pieces 
of cannon and 11 of the celebrated elephants of Bengal 
became the victor’s prize. 


§ 9. Tfie pursuit of Sfiuja and tde war in Bidar. 

In the afternoon following the victory of Khajwa, AurangEib 
sent a pursuing column under Muhammad Sultan after Shuja- 
Reinforcements under Mir Jumla soon raised this force to 
30,000 men. Shuja fled through Benares and Patna 
to Mungir, where he made a fortnight’s stand, 
{19th Feb.— 6th March). The city of Mungir stands in a 
narrow plain, Iwo and a half miles broad, between the 
Ganges river and the Khargpur hills. Along iliis plain runs 
Ihe most convenient road from Pahia to Bengal. Shuja had 
blocked the road by means of a wall and a dilcli running 
from the river to the hill, with raised bastions at every thirty 
yards’ distance, defended with large guns landed from his 
boats and manned by his soldiers. 

Early in March Mir lumla arrived before Mungm, and 
finding the main road barred, bribed Rajah BahroH of 
Khargpur and under his guidance carried the imperial army 
through the hills and jungles south-east of Mungir fort, thus 
turning Shuja’s rear. That prince now fled from Mungir (6th 
March) to Sahibganj, where he blocked the narrow pass 
with a wall (I0th-24th March). But the imperialists won 
over Khwajah Kamal Afghan,, the gamindar of Birbhiim and 
Chatnagar, and with, his help and guidance made a detour 
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round the south-east of the Muntjir district and reached Sud 
on the 28th. 

But a false rumour that Dara liad triumphed near Ajmir 
and was wreaUing vengeance on the Rajput States now 
induced the Rajput contingent under Mir Jumla (especialtv 
the troops of Ram Singh, the eldest son of Jai Singh) to 
desert and push on to their distant homes. Thus the pursuing 
force lost 4,000 men (30th March), but was still twice as 
strong as Shuja’s armg. 

In the meantime, Shuja had evacuated Sahibganj (27th March) 
for Rajmahal ; but finding even Rajmahal unsafe, he retreated 
(4th April) to the Malda district. His chief noble Alawardi 
Khan, who had planned to desert to Mir Jumla with manv 
other officers, was beheaded (2nd April), on the detection of his 
plot. The imperialists occupied Rajmahal on 13th April, and 
thus the whole country west of the Ganges passed out of 
Shuja’s hands. 

The war that now ensued between the two sides was a 
curious contest like that between a tiger and a crocodile. 
Shuja’s regular troops had by now been reduced to five thousand 
men, while Mir Jumla’s army was five times as large and, man 
for man, superior in fighting capacity. Shuja was, therefore, 
hopelessly inferior on land. But Mir Jumla’s army was a 
purely land force. He had not, at first, a single boat of his 
own for campaigning in this land of water-ways, and his guns 
were fewer and smaller than his enemy’s. On the other hand, 
Shuja had an artillery of big pieces admirably served by 
European and half-breed gunners. He had the entire flotilla 
(namvara) of Bengal at his disposal for crossing rivers, 
transporting his troops, or cannonading the imperial defences 
and camp on the river-bank wherever he libed. 'This arm 
gave Shuja wonderful mobility and multiplied the effective 
strength of his small army, wliile the lack of boats paralysed 
Mfr Jumla’s efforts and neuh'alfeed his superiority on land, 
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Shuja, mahino Tanda (four miles west of the fort of Gaur) 
his base, entrenched various places on the eastern banh of the 
Ganges to prevent Mir Jumla from crossing over. But his 
plans were foiled by Mir lumla’s wonderful activity in procuring 
boats from remote places and Aurangaib's clever strategical 
move in sending another army, under the governor of Patna, 
to mahe a diversion on the left bank of the Ganges and turn 
Shuja's right flank. 

From his headquarters at Dogachi, thirteen miles south of 
Rajmahal, Mir Jumla struck two successful blows at Shuja, lie 
wrested from the enemy, by a night surprise, an island in 
midstream, opposite Dogachi, where a detachment of Shuja's 
men was posted, and he held it against repeated attempts to 
recover it. Later, the imperialists surprised and destroyed a 
battery of eight guns which the enemy had erected on the 
eastern bank facing Suti. 

The imperial army was distributed along the entire western 
bank : Muhatnmad Murad Beg was left in command at 
Rajmahal In the extreme north ; the prince with Zulflqar Khan, 
Islam Khan, and the bulk of the army, remained at Dogachi 
13 miles southwards, faciug Shuja. At Danapur, some S miles 
further south, All Quli Khan was posted, while Mir Jumla 
himself with six or seven thousand troops occupied Suti, the 
southernmost point of the Mughal lines, 28 miles south of Rajmahal. 

But a third coup planned by Mir Jumla failed with heavy loss, 
because this time Shuja was on the alert and had prepared an 
ambush. On 3rd May 1659, when only the tii'sl part of the 
expedition sent by the Mughal general had landed, the men and 
their boats were attacked by a superior enemy force which 
had been waiting for them in hiding. The imperial detachment 
sacrificed in this vain attempt four high officers and many 
hundred soldiers, besides 500 left as prisoners. No succour 
could be sent by Mir Jumla from the western bank, as his 
boats were afraid to face the Bengal flotilla. 
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Late in the night of Sth June, Prince Muhammad Sulian 
fled from his post at Dogachi to Shuja. He had long been 
chafing under the tutelage of Mir Jumla, and aspired to reign 
independently ! Shuja secretly offered him the hand of his 
daughter Gulruhh Danu, and his help in gaining the throne, and 
thus won the thoughtless prince over. On hearing the news, 
Mir lumla at Suti firmly kept his own men quiet, and the 
morning after the flight rode to the prince’s camp at Dogachi, 
harangued the leaderless troops, put heart and hope into 
them, and restored order and discipline. A council of war 
was held ; all the other generals agreed to obey him as their 
sole head. Thus the army weathered the storm ; “it lost 
only one man — the prince.” 

Soon afterwards, the torrential rains of Bengal suspended 
military operations. Mir Jumla, with about 15,000 men, took 
post at Masuma-basar, while the rest of the imperial army, 
under Zulfiqar Khan, stayed at Rajmahal, the two clivisionis 
being separated by 60 mites of road impassable in that season, 

The rains converted the neighbourhood of Rajmahal into 
one marshy lake. The city's food supply from the Majwa 
hills (in the north-west) was cut off by reason of Shuja 
bribing its Rajah ; the water-route was commanded by Shuja’s 
flotilla ; and so scarcity of grain reached its extreme among 
the Mughal garrison in Rajmahai. In this situation, Shuja 
made a sudden attack with his flotilla and captured the city 
on 22nd August, with all the property of the Mughals. 

§ 10. Tfie war in Bengal. 

At the beginning of December 1659 Shuja marched from 
Rajmahat with 8,000 men, against Mir Jumla who was 
encamped near Belghata, (42 miles southwards, and opposite 
Jangipur in the Murshidabad dish-ict). Here he twice attacked 
the imperialists and did them such damage, on account of 
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their marhed inferioritY in artillery, that Mir {umla fell bach on 
Murshidabad, while Shuja marched parallel to him to Nashipur. 
Butin the meantime, Daud Khan the governor of Bihar, with a 
second army had forced a passage across the Knshi river, 
swept away the Shujaite forces on the north bank of the 
Ganges and was in full march on Tanda. On hearing this 
news Shuja left Nashipur (26 Dec.) and hastened towards Tanda 
via Suii. Mir Jumla immediately gave him chase, Shuja 
crossed the Ganges at Rajmahal and the imperialists recovered 
that city on 11th lanuary 1660. Thus, the whole country 
west of the Ganges was finally lost to Shuja. 

This year Mir Jumla’s plan of campaign was brilliantly 
novel : he would attach the enemy from an unexpected 
quarter, the north-east. Shuja’s position now was a long line, 
stretching north-west to south-east from Samda island 
(opposite Rajmahal) to Tanda, with his Jieadquarters about 
the middle of the line at Chauhi Mirdadpur. Mir Jumla’s plan 
was to make a wide detour in a semi-circle north of this 
position, by waY of RajmahaJ, Akbarpur and Malda, then 
turn sharplY south and swoop down upon Tanda from the 
east. With the help of Ihe 160 boats brought from Patna, he 
carried his army over the Ganges, 10 miles north of Rajmahal, 
and joined Daud Khan. 

Shuja was hopelessly outnumbered from the first, and now 
(February 1660) found his only line of retreat, in the south, 
threatened. At this time, Prince^ Muhammad Sultan deserted 
him and sneahed bach to the Mughal camp at Dogachx (Sih 
Feb). . He was doomed to pass the rest of his life in prison. 

On 6th March Mir Jumla readied Malda and worked hard 
for a month to complete Ms preparations for his crowning 
stroke which would crush Shuja In one move. From his 
headquarters at Mahmudabad (a few miles below Malda 
town), he started on 5th April, and after a march of 10 miles 
surprised the small enemy patrol at an obscure ford of the 
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Mahanauda river. Without a moment’s delay, the imperialists 
plunged into the water ; all order was gone and in the 
confusion the ‘ shallow ford was missed ; vast numbers went 
below their depth on both sides of the track, and more than a 
thousand soldiers were drowned, including a son of Dilir Khan, 

But it was the decisive move of the campaign. All was 
now over with Shuja. He must immediately flee to Dacca, 
before the enemy’s net could completely close round him. 
He hastened to Tanda at dawn of 6th April and ordered his 
Begams to come away at once "without waiting even to change 
their dress." Mis treasure and a selection from his other property 
were loaded in four large boats and sent down the stream. 
In tlie afternoon he himself embarhed. His two younger sons, 
(Buland Ahhtar and Zain-ul-abidin), his chiefs, Mirsa Jan Beg, 
Sayyid Alam of Barha, Sayyid Quli llEbah, and Mirsa Beg, a 
few soldiers, seiwants, and eunuchs, — 300 men in all, — accompanied 
him in 60 boats (/iosas). This was the sole remnant of tlie 
splendid Court amidst which he had ruled three provinces, and 
the vast army with which he had twice contesied the throne 
of Delhi ! 

Wild terror and confusion now reigned in his camp at 
Tanda. His unguarded property was plundered. Next day (7th 
April) Mir Jumla occupied the city and restored order. He 
seised for the Government all the property he found or could 
recover from the plunderers ; the women left behind by Shuja 
were properly guarded and taken care of. At Tartipur 400 
loaded boats of Shuja's flotilla were seised, besides the two 
treasure-laden gfntvabs. His army now came over to Mir 
Jumla (9th April). Then the general set off from Tanda (19tb 
April) for Dacca. 

§ 11. S£uja abandons Bengal; bis end. 

Ctn 19th April, Shuja reached Dacca, the second capital of 
Bengal, a bankrupt in fame and fortune. But it was to be no 


7 
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asylum to him. The samindars were all up against him and 
he was too weal? either to subdue them or lo face Mir fumla 
who was hastening behind him. So, on 6ih May he left Dacca 
and glided down the river towards the sea. At every stage 
soldiers and boatmen deserted him in large numbers. He liad 
already begged help from the king of Arracan, and two days 
after leaving Dacca he was met by 51 ships sent by that hing's 
governor of Chatgaon. All hope of maintaining a hold on 
Bengal was given up and he steeled his heart to banish himself 
to the land of the savage Maghs. 

The news spread consternation among his family and 
followers. The piracy of the Arracanese of Chatgaon in the 
rivers of East Bengal had made them too well known to the 
people. Whole districts in Noakhali and Baqarganj had been 
depopulated through their ravages. Their daring attacks, 
ferocious cruelty, uncouth appearance, barbarous manners, lack 
of religion and caste, and practice of eating unclean animals, — 
all caused them to be regarded by the people of East Bengal, 
Hindus and Muslims alike, with a mixture of terror and 
loatliing. 

But there was no help for il, if Shuja wanted to avoid the 
fate of Dara Shukoh and Murad Bakhsh at the hands of 
Aurangcib. So, on I2th May 1660, he finally left the home 
of his ancestors and the province which he had ruled for 
twenty years, and sailed for Arracan with his family and less 
than forty followers ; ten of these were Sayyids of Barha, 
famous throughout India for their valour and devotion to their 
master, 

Shuja was not happy in his new home. His unquiet ambition 
brought down a tragic end upon him. “Many dwellers in 
Arracan, Mughal and Pathan,.,..showed themselves inclined 
towards him. He planned an outbreak intending to slay 
the king and fake his kingdom, _ and then advance once more 
to test his fortune in Bengal." (The king of Arracan heard of 
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the plot and "planned the assassination of Shah Shuja. Shah 
Shuja with a few men fled into the jungle. Tlie Maghs....pursued 
the poor prince,... .cutting his body into pieces.” (Dutch report, 
Feb. 1661). ■) 



BOOK li! 

CHAPTER VI 

THE FlRbf HALF OF THE REIGN : A GENERAL SKETCH 

§ 1. The contvast between the two halves of Aucangsib's 
reign ; his personal movements. 

The reign of Aurangcib is naturally divided into two equal 
parts of about 25 years each, the first of which he passed in 
Northern India and the second in the Deccan. During the 
earlier of these two periods the centre of interest lies unmis- 
takably ill the North, not because the Emperoi lived Ihere, but 
because the most important developments, civil and military, 
concerned this region, while the South figured as a far off and 
negligible factor. In the second half of the reign the situation 
is reversed ; atl the resources of the empire are concentrated 
in the Deccan ; the Emperor, his Court and family, the bulk 
of the army, and all his best officers live there for a quarter 
century, and Hindustan sinks back to a place of secondary 
importance. The generals and soldiers in their enforced exile 
in the Deccan sigh for a return to their nortliern homes ; one 
homesick noble offers the Emperor a lakh of Rupees for leave 
to spend only one year at Delhi ; the Rajput soldiery complain 
that their breed is dying out by reason of their lifelong stay 
in the Deccan away from home and family. During this period, 
practically extending over one human generation, the administra- 
tion in Northern India naturally falls into decay at the with- 
drawal of the master’s eye and the ablest officers ; the people 
grow poorer ; the upper classes decline in morals, intelligence 
and useful activity ; finally lawlessness breaks out in most parts. 
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During the first half of the reign the centre of interest in 
Northern India shifts with startling rapidity and range. The 
imperial banners march from Kabul in the extreme west to 
the Namrup hills in the extreme east of India, from Tibet 
bcYond our northern limits to Bijapur across the southern 
boundai'Y of the empire. Many operations on a smaller scale 
are carried out against lawless peasants and chiefs in several 
widely separated districts. We see the Emperor’s religious 
intolerance fully unmashed during this period. 

After his grand coronation at the commencement of the 
second year of his reign (13 May, 1659), Auraligsib mostly 
lived at Delhi, guiding the State from the capital. At the 

capital he received (1661-67) the grand embassies sent from all 
parts of the outer Muslim world to wish him well on his 

accession. For the benefit of these foreign guests he made 
that lavish display of his wealth and power which “dassled 
even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles.” 

In the 5th year of his reign, Aurangzib made a trip to Kashmir, 

leaving Delhi on 8th Dec. 1662 and returning to that city on 18th 
Ian. 1664, In February 1666 hts father's death tooh him to 
Agra, So long as Shah Jahan lived in captivity, Aurangzib 
had naturally avoided Agra and held his Court at Delhi. 

In 1674 the seriousness of the Afridi rising fdrced the 
Ejiiperor to go to Hasan Abdal, to be near enough to Peshawar 
to direct the operations of his armies. Here he lived from 
26th June, 1674 to 23rd December, 1675, returning to Delhi on 
27th March, 1676. Early in 1679, the deatli of Maharajah 
JasWant Singh and the opportunity it presented of annexing the 
lodhpur State drew him to Ajmir. In Rajputana he spent the 
next two years and then, early in the 25lh year of his reign, 
he started for the Deccah where he finally exhausted his life 
and empire after 25 years of strenuous but unavailing toil- 

Aurangzib first sat on We Wtone on 1st Zicfada, year 1068 
of the Hijer^ era (21 July, 1658) ? but his Second or grand 
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coronatioa took place on 24th Ram-an, 1069 (5 fune, 1659). 
In the second year it was ordered that in official documents 
eueiy ^eai- of t!ie veign should be calculated from 1st Ramstan. 

But it was found inconvenient to feast and rejoice in a 
season of religious fasting and prayer, and so, from the 4th 
year onwards the Emperor sat on the throne immediately at 
the end of the month of Ramsan, i. e, on the day of the 
Id-ul-fitr, (sometimes a day later), and the celebrations ran on for 
10 days from that date. In the 21st year (1677) he abolished 
the celebrations, the making of presents to him by the nobles, 
and all kinds of display at Court on the occasion of the 
coronation anniversary. 

§ 2, Aumngstib's illness, 1662. 

Early in the 5th year of his reign, Aurangsib had a severe 
illness, which was aggravated by his obstinate devotion to work 
and religious austerities. The days of Ramzan (10 April — 
9 May, 1662) were extremely hot and long, and overwork 
and lack of sleep and proper nourishment during this entire 
month of fasting in the daytime in Ihe frightful heat of a 
Delhi summer, greatly weakened him. At last on 12th 
May, a fever seized him ; the doctors bled him so much that 
he became extremely weak ; ^ at times he fell into fits of 
insensibility and a deadly pallor spread over his face. The 
greatest anxiety and distraction reigned in the palace and the 
capital, and the evil was aggravated by the rival movements of 
his sons to gain adherents and secure their own succession. 

Up to the 5th day, his fever and weakness continued 
without abatement. But such was Aui'angzib's strength of mind 
that he showed his face in the Audience Hall for a moment 
that evening and the next, leaning on a mace and receiving the , 
presentation of the royal standards. The illness continued for 
a month more, but there was no longer any cause for 
public alarm or disorder. On Friday ihe 23rd and 30th 
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he went to the Jama Mosque in a litter to pray in public. 
His complete recovery was celebrated on 24th June. The 
absolute peace that was maintained throughout the empire during 
this critical month and a half is the highest tribute to the 
strength of Aurangzib's character* and the stability of the 
rule he had founded. 

On his recovery, Aurangzib was advised to regain his strength 
and refresh his spirits by a visit to the pleasant valley of 
Kashmir, then hnown as the "Earthly Paradise.” Early in May 
1663 he started from Labor for Kashmir, entering the valley 
through the Pir Panjal Pass at Bhimbar, The Court passed 
two and a half months most happily at Srinagar. On the 
return journey Labor was reached on 29th Sep. 1663, and 
Delhi on ISlh January next. 

During these early years passed at Delhi, when there was 
no cloud on the horizon of the frontiers, Aurangzib often 
devoted himself to the pleasures of the chase in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital or in the Doab, though in old age 
he condemned sfii^ac as the business of the idle {be/cac). 

§ 3. Lawless cisingis in the provinces. 

Many minor conquests tooh place in the outsbirls of the 
empire during the first quarter-century of Aurangzib's reign ; 
such as Palamau (south of Biliar), Assam and Kuch Bihar 
(both abandoned), Idar, Chatgaon, and Tibet (in 1665, amoun- 
ting only to the acknowledgment of the Emperor's suzerainty 
by the' Buddhist ruler of that country. This country was 
evidently Ladah or Little Tibet). 

The disturbances of internal peace in Aurangzib's reign 
were of three classes : (o) The outbreaks inevitable during a 

» Bftfnier'B Ag.ria (Daiilshmand Khan) on hearing of Aurainssib's fortitude dutlns 
illnes.s exclaimed, “What strengih ot mind I What invincible courage 1 Heaven 
preserve thee, Atirangalb, for greater achievements ! Thou art not jet destiped io 
die I” (P. Ita). 
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succession dispute among the princes, when the collapse of 
ciYil authority tempts plunderers and ambitious chiefs to 
enrich themselves by lawless acts without fear of punishment. 
(.b) Hindu risings against the policy of temple destruction 
which began to be enforced throughout the empire in the 
12th year, (c) Revolts of vassal princes. We have also a 
few sporadic cases of deficmce of imperial authority by petty 
chieftains in out-of-the-way or jungly places. 

The Hindu revolts provoked by Aurangsib's bigotry, 
as Well his dealings with the Sikhs, will he treated in detail in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Some local disturbances were also caused by pretenders 
setting up for his dead brothers or nephews. A false Dara 
Shuhoh appeared in Gujrat in August 1663, a false Shuja in 
the Morang hills (west of Kuch Bihar) in May 1669, a second 
in the Yusufsai country in 1674, and a third in Kamraj (Kashmir) 
as late as 1707 ; a bogus Buland Akhtar (second son of Shuja) 
in the Allahabad province in July 1699, and a counterfeit of the 
rebel prince Akbar in the Deccan in March of the same year. 

Rao Karan of the Bhurtiya clan, the chieftain of Bikanir, 
had served in the Mughal army of the Deccan in the last year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign, but had come back to Northern India 
at Dara’s instigation without taking Aurangsib’s leave. Afterwards 
he had put off paying the customary visit of respect to the new 
Emperor. So, in August, 1660, an army, 9,000 strong, was sent 
under Amir Khan to bring him to reason. Rao Karan was cowed 
into submission, waited on the Emperor (27 Nov.) and received 
his pardon. 

The next lawless Rajah to feel Aurangaib’s heavy hand was 
Champat Rai Bundela. After the war of 1635 the family of 
Bir Singh Dev was dispossessed and the throne of Urchha 
given to Devi Singh, a descendant of his eldest brother. But 
a family sprung from a younger brother of Bir Singh's father 
ruled as the lords of Mahewa in Eastern Bundelhhand. Their 
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leader was Chaiiipat Rai. When Auranogib reached Ujjain 
after his victory over Jaswant, Champat Rai joined him. 
But when Shiija was advancing to Khajwa and the wildest 
rumours spread through the empire, Champat deserted, and 
returning home took to his old game of robbery. The 
Emperor sent an army under Subhkaran Bundela and olher 
Rajput officers against the rebel (10 Feb., 1659). A contingent 
under Rajah Devi Singh Bundela and the jagirdars and local 
troops of Malwa were ordered to assist him. Everybody’s 
hands were now turned against Champat, who fled from place 
to place closely followed by the imperialists. 

At last about the middle of October 1661, Champat Rai 
finding capture by his false friends imminent, and unable to 
defend himself in the extreme agony of fever and weakness, 
stabbed himself to death, and so also did his constant 
companion in life, Rani Kali Kumari. But his son Chhatlra Sal 
lived to be long a thorn in the sides of the Mughals and finally, 
to found a new kingdom, Panna, in Eastern Bundelkband. 


§ 4, Conquest of Palamau, etc. 

Beyond the southern limits of Bihar lies the district of 
Palamau as a sort of rugged step leading to the plateau of 
Chota Nagpur on the south-east and the Central Provinces on 
the south-west. It is a wild country, broken up by spurs and 
peaks, with many rainy-weather rivers unfit for navigation 
and yielding no assured supply of water for irrigation. The 
southern part of the district is extremely rocky barren and 
jungly ; in the northern part the valleys are a little wider and 
more fertile ; but “nowhere in the district is it possible to get 
more than six or seven miles from a well-defined hill There 
are no level plains, and the general appearance of the district 
is that of a confused mass of rocky hills, mostly covered by 
a dense growth of jungle. From the summit of a ridge or hill, 
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the country appears covered by a waving sheet of low forest, 
with all signs of human habitation concealed from view, except 
perhaps a glimpse here and there of a low red tiled roof, a 
distant grove of trees, or an occasional herd of cattle." The 
population is scanty, living in small and scattered villages 
embosomed in the hollows among the hills. 

The dominant clan of the district in the 17th and 18th 
centuries were the Cheros, a Dravidian people, said to have 
branched off from the Rajbhant tribe. In 1645, the Mughals 
tahing advantage of family disputes, reduced Rajah Pratap 
Chero to the status of a Mughal rnansabdatj and turned his 
ancestral hingdom into a fief, subject to an annual payment 
of one lakh of Rupees. The tribute was exorbitant in amount, 
and beyond the power of the Rajah to pay regularly. It 
naturally fell info arrears, while addiffonal provocation was 
given by the cattle-raids of the Cheros across the Bihar 
frontier every year. 

By order of the Emperor, Daud Khan the governor of 
Bihar invaded Palamau in April 1661. He easily occupied the 
forts of Kuthi, Kunda, and Deogan which guarded the northern 
frontier of that kingdom, and advanced cutting the jungle and 
making a road towards the capital. On 7th December he 
attacked the enemy’s trenches two miles before Palamau, and 
after a severe fight for three days pul the Chero army to flight. 
Then a path was cleared with great labour through the remain- 
ing two miles of jungle, and the Mughals attacked the Rajah’s 
trenches before his capital on the 13th, After a stubborn fight 
for six hours, the enemy fled into the city, which was immediately 
stormed by the exultant Mughals, At night the Rajah 
escaped from, his fort, which was seised by the Mughals next 
day. Palamau was annexed to the subad of Bihar. 

In 1662, a disputed succession in Nawanagar, the capital of 
the State of Halar In north-western Kathiawad, led to the 
Mughal suzerain's intervention. The faujdar of junagarh, after 
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a stubborn fight with the usurper in which the imperialists lost 
611 men in hilled and wounded (13 Feb. 1663), slew the 
usurper and restored the rightful heir to the throne. But the 
peninsula long continued unsettled. 

In 1664 two forces were sent from Darbhanga and Gorahh- 
pur to co-operate in chastising the rebel Kajah of Morang (a 
hill country west of Kuch Bihar and north of the Purnea 
district). Early in 1676 we read of Morang being conquered 
anew. 

A punitive expedition visited the Kumaun hills, the dominion 
ot Rajah Bahadur Chand, in 1665. After a long contest, the 
Rajah secured his pardon in 1673. 

duties on g.cain ; Empecov’s 
‘ Islamic ordinances. 

[mmediateiy after hts second enthronement, Aurangzifa toofe 
two measures which had become presssing necessities. During 
the War of Succession the economic ruin of many parts of 
Northern India was complete, and grain was selling at famine 
prices. The evil was aggravated by the inland transit duties; 
at every ford, ferry, hill pass or provincial boundary, vaUdart 
or toll of one-tenth of the value of the goods was taken on 
the passing merchandise as wages for guarding the roads. In 
the larger towns, lihe Agra, Delhi, Labor, and Burhanpur, a duty 
(called pandavi) was levied on all articles of food and drinfe 
brought from outside for sale. Aurangstb abolished both 
the caUdati and the pandaci in the Crownlands and 
requested the jagirdars and aamindars to do the same in 
their estates. This was done, and there was a free flow of 
corn to every place affected by scarcity, and the price of grain 
fell appreciably. A large number of cesses [abwabs), many of 
them trivial and vexatious, were abolished by Aurangzib in 
1673, [See my Muglfal Administration, Ox. 5.] The octroi 
•duty pn tobacco was abolished in 1666. 
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Aurangzib had claimed the throne as the champion of pure 
Islam against the heretical practices and principles of Dara 
Shuhoh. Soon after his second coronation (June, 1659) he 
issued the following ordinances to restore the rules of orthodox 
Islam and to bring the lives of the people into closer accord 
with the teaching of the Quran. 

(1) The Mughal emperors before him used to stamp the 
Muhammadan confession of faith {fcalima) on their coins. 

I Aurangsib forbade it. 

I (2) The ancient kings of Persia, and following them the 
I Muslim rulers of that country as well as the Mughal sovereigns 
f of India, used to observe the day when the Sun enters the 
; Aries as an occasion of general rejoicing and carnival at 
I Court because it was the New Year’s Day (naucos) of the 
Zoroastrian calendar (1st of Farwardin). AurangHlb forbade 
the keeping of the day and transferred the customary Nauroz 
rejoicings of the Court to the coronation festivity following the' 
month of Ramzan. 

(3) A Censor of Morals was appointed to enforce 

the Prophet’s laws and put down the practices forbidden by him, 
such as drinking distilled spirits or fermented beer, b/iang. and 
other liquid intoxicants, gambling, and , the illicit commerce of 
the sexes. Opium and ganfa, however, were not interdicted. 
The punishment of heretical opinions, blasphemy and omission 
of prayer and fast by Muslims also lay within the province 
of this Inquisition. A party of mansabdars and abadis was 
posted under him to enforce his orders. 

(4) An imperial circular, dated 13th May 1659, was 
sent to all the provinces, forbidding the cultivation of 
bbang. 

(5) All the old mosques and monasteries, many of which had 
become mere ruins, were repaired, and imams, muagzins, kbaiibs- 
and attendants were appointed in them with regular salaries. 

His puritanical rigour grew with age. We may conveniently 
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study here his measures for enforcing his own ideas of the 
morose seriousness of life : 

(6) At the commencement of the 11th year of his reign, 
he forbade the Court musicians to perform before him, 
''Gi'adually music was totally forbidden at Courl.” 

The sons of the Muses took their revenge by turning the 
public laughter against their crowned foe. About one thousand 
of the musicians of Delhi assembled on a Friday when 
AurangEib was going to the mosque. They came out with over 
twenty highly ornamented biers, as is the custom of the country, 
crying aloud with great grief. From afar Aurangsib saw this 
multitude and heard their great weeping and lamentation, and 
wondering, sent to know the cause of so much sorrow. The 
musicians replied witli sobs that the king’s orders had killed 
Music, therefore they were bearing her to the grave. The king 
calmly remarked that they should see that she was thoroughly 
well buried 1 

(7) The ceremony of weighing the Emperor against gold 
and silver on his two birthdays (according to the lunar and 
solar calendars) was stopped. 

(8) In 1668, the two stone elephants placed by lahangif on 
the two side-pillars of the Hatipul gate of Agra fort, were 
removed by the Emperor. 

(9) In April 1670, the courtiers were ordered to give up 
the Hindu practice of saluting" each other by raising the hand 
to the head and to confine, themselves to the cry ‘Peace be on 
you !’ (salam alekitm.) 

(10) 111 March 1670 he forbade the festivities which used lo 
be held on his birthday; henceforth the royal band was to 
play for three hours only instead of the whole day. Early in 
the 21st year of his reign (November, 1677) the customary 
rejoicings on the anniversary of his coropafion were abolished. 

(11) It had formerly been the practice of the emperors to 
apply a spot of paint [Maj with their own fingers to the 
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forehead of great Rajahs when investing them. In May 1679 
the ceremony was altogether abolished as savouring of 
Hinduism. 

(12) AurangHib gave up the ceremony of daishan or 
appearing every morning at a balcony on the wall of the 
palace to receive the salute of the people assembled on the 
ground outside, — which Akbar had introduced and his successors 
had hitherto practised. It was akin to the Hindu practice of 
having a look at one’s tutelary idol before beginning the 
day’s work. 

(13) The roofing over of buildings containing tombs, the 
lime-washing of sepulchres, and the pilgrimage of women to 
the graveyards of saints, were forbidden, as opposed to 
the Quranic law. 

But his attempt to elevate mankind by one leap failed, and 
the administration made itself ridiculous by violently enforcing 
for a time, then relaxing, and finally abandoning a code of 
puritanical morals opposed to the feelings of the entire popula- 
tion, without first trying to educate them to a higher level of 
thought. As Manucci noticed, “It was so common to drink 
spirits when Aurangsib ascended the throne, that one day he 
said in a passion that in all Hindustan no more than two men 
could be found who did not drink, namely himself and the 
Chief Qaai. The regulations were strict at first, but little by 
little they were relaxed, ...there being few who do nol drink 
secretly...The ministers themselves drank and loved to get 
drunk.” So, too, in the case of the order against music. 

Notorious instances of gambling were punished by the 
Emperor. Manucci mentions that he ordered all fhe public 
women and dancing-girls to marry or leave the realm ; but 
fhe same writer’s narrative shows that this rule was a dead 
letter. His prohibition of the fioli celebration in the streets, 
when obscene songs were sung and faggot was extorted 
from all people for bonfires, was clearly a police regulation. 
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So, also, was the order putting a stop to Muharram processions 
in future, after a deadly fight between rival processionists at 
Burhanpur in 1669. 

In 1664 AurangEib issued an order forbidding the burning 
of Hindu widows with their husbands' corpses. But 
Government was powerless -to enforce the prohibition 
everywhere. The inhuman practice of castrating diildren with 
a view to selling them as slaves, was ordered to be suppi-essed 
(1668) throughout the empire. 


§ 6. Pevsecution of Dora's favouvita Weologians 
and of heretics. 

The enforcement of Islamic orthodoxy gave Aurangsib 
an opportum'fy for punishing those liberal holy men of his 
creed whom Dara had favoured. One such was Shah 
Muhammad Badahhshi, a disciple of Mian Mir and a facile 
composer of mystic poetry. Dara had greatly honoured and 
cherished him, and, therefore, after Aurangzib’s accession he 
was summoned to the imperial presence. But on the way 
he died at Labor in 1661, 

But the most notable victim of this class was Sarmad, a 
Sufi of the highest celebrity in India. This man was bom of 
Jewish parents at Kashan in Persia and made himself a 
L-abbi (theological scholar) by his mastery of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Then he embraced Islam under the name of 
Muhammad Said, afid after coming to India as a trader, met 
at Tatta a Hindu lad named Abhay Chand, with wliom he 
was so infatuated that he became a naked faqk and induced 
Abhay Chand to be his disciple. At Delhi, he was made 
much of by Dara Shukoh and even introduced to Shah Jahan, 

Sarmad was a pantheist, and his smooth flowing verses 
breathe not only the mystic fervour of the Sufi, buf also a 
Ipfty spirit of catholicity which rises above the wrangle 
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of sects and adores the truth inherent in all creeds. His 

attitude to Muhammad was one of deep respect; but on 
several points of Muslim theology and tradition his opinions 
were unorthodox. “God,” he held, “is a material substance . . . 
and His materiality is symbolixcd by a human figure and 
body... The reward of good deeds and the punishment of 
sins take place in tliis world. A man’s soul is born again 
after a period of sleep exactly as long as his last life.” 

Sarmad used lo go about starh nahed. As an 

uncompromising Monist, he denied the existence of Matter 
and felt no shame about anything pertaining to his body. 

A bench of Muslim theologians sat in judgment over 
Sarmad and sentenced him to death on account of heresy. 
The real reason was political, as he is said to have assured 
Dara of success in contesting the throne. 

In 1672, a Shia officer {diwari) named Muhammad Tahir 
was beheaded for cursing the first three Khalifs. In 1667, a 
Portuguese friar who had embraced Islam and then reverted 
to his former faith, was hilled at Aurangabad for apostacy. 
The spiritual guide of the Bohra sect, Sayyid Qutb-ud-din of 
Ahmadabad, is said to have been put to death with 700 
of his followers, by order of Aurangsib. 

§7, Auranffsib’s relations witR tfie outer Muslim world. 

After he was firmly seated on the throne, Auranggib 
received a succession of embassies from all the Muhammadan 
States which had trade relations with India, to congratulate 
him on his accession. 

After the War of Succession, he planned to drown in a 
shower of gold any scruples which the headmen and 
theologians of tlie Holy City might have felt in acknowledging 
as lawful sovereign tlie usurper of a loving father's throne. 
In November, 1659, shortly after his grand coronation, he 
despatched Sayyid Mir Ibrahim, with six lahhs and sixty 
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thousand Rupees for distribution among the Say^ids, recluses, 
servitors of the mosques and shrines, and devotees at Mecca 
and Medina. Thereafter agents of the Sharif used to visit 
the Delhi Court every year and levy contributions m the 

name of ihc Prophet. But at last the Sharif’s greed made 

AuraqSEib turn against him. In the last decade of his reign 
he wrote to his wash-, "The Sharif of Mecca, having heard of 
the great wealth of India, sends an envoy every year' for 

mahino ITis own gain. The money that 1 send there is meant 

for tile poor and not for /5//n." 

Alter y\urangzib had made himself undisputed master of 
the throne, Shah Abbas II. sent a grand embassy under Budaq 
Beg, the captain of his inusbcteers, to congratulate liim (1661). 

The Persians have been rightly called the Frenchmen of 
Asia. Their country has been the spring-head of the culture 
thought and fashion of the entire Islamic world. Persian 
influence has moulded the poeh’y of all Muslim lands, and 
Persian manners and taste have been laboriously, if sometimes 
clumsily, imitated by all Muhammadan Courts from Cordova 
and Constantinople to Delhi and Seringapatam. Kings 
have dreaded the sharpness of a Persian satirist’s pen 
more than their enemies' swords. The news that a 
Persian mission was coming caused a flutter in the 
Mughal Court. Every one from the Emperor down to 
the meanest guardsman felt that he and his country 
were on their trial. His manners and conduct would be 
judged by the masters of social decorum in all Asia, and if 
he was found wanting in correctness of taste and ptoper dignity 
in the least particular, he would be made the laughing-stocfe 
of the entire Muslim world. 

The presents from the Shah were worilr Rs. 4,22,000. On 
27 July 1661 the envoy was given leave to depart. On him 
and his entourage tire Emperor conferred gifts worth 

Rs. 5,35,000. A return embassy charged with a reply to Shah 
8 
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Abbas's letter, was sent LinJer Tarbivat Khan, the oovernor ol 
Multan, on 2nd November 1663, with presents worth more 
than seven lahhs of Rupees, and a letter in which y\urany=ib 
thanhed the Shah for his friendly views, but declared in a 
loftv tone that he needed no man's help as he depended 
solely on God’s favour ; his astonishing victories were a 
proof of God’s aboundino grace on him. Then he natui-allv 
glided into a long and exultant narrative of his triumphs ov^er 
his brothers. The Mughal envoy had audience of the Shah 

at Isfahan, but he was very rudely treated and subjected to 
much Inumiliation and suffering. The Persian bing often 

uttered Ihreais of invading India in his presence. It was 
probably at this time that he sent Aurangsib a long letter 
composed by Mirsa Tahir Wahid, vigorously defending the 
Shia religion, glorifying the Persian royal house, sneering at 
Auraugsib, and bragging of bis own success as a ruler and 
defender of the true faith 1 

At last after a year’s stay in Persia, Tarbiyat Khan was 
given conge (1666) and entrusted with a taunting letter for 
Aurangsib. In it Shah Abbas writes, “I learn that most Of the 
samindars of India are in rebellion because their ruler is 
weah, incompetent and without resources. The chief of 

them is the impious Shiva, who had loiig lived in such 

obscurity that none hnew of his name but now, taking 
advantage of your lack of means and the retreat of your 
troops, he has made himself visible like the peak of a mountain, 
seized many forts, slain or captured many of your 

soldiers, occupied much of that country, plundered and wasted 
many of vour ports, cities and villages, and finally wants to 
come to grips with you. You style yourself a World-conqueror 
(AlamgJr) while you have only conquered your father and 
have gained composure of mind by the murder of your 
brothers. It is beyond your power to repress lawless men. 
My ancestors have been the refuge of the kings of the world,— 
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.vitness how wc restored to their thrones tiumaYun and Naear 
Muhammad Khan. Now that you, the successor of IlumaYun, 
are in distress, it is my royal aim to §o personally to India 
with my multitudinous army, meet you (which has long been 
my desire), give you every help and extinguish the fire of 
disorder." Aiiranogib vented his impotent rage on the innocent 
envoy, accused him of having failed in his duly, denied him 
audience, and degraded him in ranh. 

This Shah died in Augusl 1667, and the threatened Persian 
invasion of India ended in words, though Aurangsib kept a 
vigilant eye on his Persian frontier to the end pi his life. 
Other embassies to Aurangsib came from Balklr and Bukhara 
(1661 and again in 1667), Kashghar (1664), Urganj (Khiva), 
Constantinople (1690), and Abyssinia (1665 and again in 1671). 
The Delhi Government had also friendly intercourse with 
several petty chiefs of Arabia and Central Asia, as well as the 
Turkish governors of Basra. 

In the space of less than seven years (1661-67), Aurangsib 
spent over 21 lakhs of Rupees in receiving and sending out 
these embassies, besides 11 lakhs given to Abdullah Khan, the 
e.v-KIng of Kashghar, who took refuge in India in 1668. 


§8. S6a5 Jahans captive life in Agm fovt and wtwiglei 
wit/i Aurangkib. 

When Shah Jahan opened the gates of Agra fort to his 
victorious son, he became a prisoner for the rest of his life, 
TollTe "King of Kings" the change was very bitter indeed, aad 
it was only after many a struggle that he accepted it 
The letters' that, he wrote. to Data and Shuja were intercepted 
by Aur ang gibls..„.jien ^ad .Itie eunuchs, who tried., to smuggle 
them out of Agrajovt were severely punished.,^ The result of 
these futile attempts Ws to tighten the bonds pl-hts captivity. 
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Shah lahan was now complefelv ringed round by enemies. No 
One could interview him. Every remark made by the captive 
was promptly reported to Aurangsib by official spies. Eveti 
writing materials were withheld from the ex-Emperor. 

The fall of the most magnificent of the Great Mughals was 
robbed of dignity by Auraiigzib’s insatiable cupidity, which led to 
many sordid wrangles between father and son for the possession 
of the crown jewels worn by Shah lahan or hept in Agra fort. 
The captive Emperor could never forget that he was their 
lawful owner and that his son was an usurper without any 
moral right to State property. To this argument Aurangsib 
replied, “The royal property and treasures e.xist for the good 
of the community, because these pay no filhe....The king is only 
God’s chosen custodian and the trustee of God’s money for 
the benefit of the people." All the crown property in Agra 
fort, therefore, belonged to him as the reigning sovereign. 

Data at the time of his flight had deposited 27 lakhs of 
Rupees worth of jesvels, belonging to his wives and daughters, 
in Agra fort. Aurangdb demanded their surrender. Shah 
lahan long resisted, but at last he yielded thetn up. Again, 
Aurangzib demanded that Dara’s women singers should be sent 
to him. Immediately after the capitulatioti of Agra fort (8th June 
1658), .Aurangzib had sealed up all the rooms of royal apparel, 
furniture, plate, jewels and treasure. All the property was 
ordered to be '‘attached strictly and with every possible care." 

On the departure of Muhammad Sultan, the eunuch Mutamad 
became all in all and treated Shah Jahan with great harshness 
and neglect. “He sometimes allowed it to be seen that he 
treated Shah Jahan as a miserable slave." 

During the first year of his captivity a very acrimonious 
correspondence passed between father and son. Throughout 
the conlroversy Aurangzib poses as the chatnpion of Islam and 
good government, as the humble instrument of God in the work 
of reform and popular beneficence ; he condemns his father’s 
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incompetence and unjust rule, and defends his own coiiuuct 
witli dll the mingled self-righteousness and affected liumilifY of 
a Pharisee. To the charge of being an unnatural son and a 
a rebel, he replies thus : 

“So long as you held Ihc reins of gov'ertiraeiii, I never did 
anything without your permission, nor did I ever step beyond my 
jurisdiction. During your illness Dara usurped all power, girt 
up his loins to promote Hinduism and destroy Islam, and 
acted as king, totally selling you aside. The government fell 
into disorder My march on Agra was not due to a rebel- 
lious spirit, but to a desire to put an end to Dara’s usurpation, 
his lapse from Islam and his e.xaltation of idolatry throughout 

the empire I was compelled, out of regard for Ihe ne.xt world, 

to take up the perilous load of the crown, out of sheer necessity 
ajid not from free choice, — for restoring peace and tire rules 
of Islam in Ihe realm." 

His own idea of the king’s position and duty is high, even 
stoical : “Kingship means the protection of the realm and the 
guardianship (of the people), and not the enjoyment of bodily 
repose or the lusts of the flesh.” 

lie points exultantly to his own success against heavy odds, 
as a proof of God's favour to him and of the righteousness 
of his cause. Shah fahan, therefore, as a wise man must 
submit to the divine dispensation and accept Aurangab's triumph 
as fhe best thing that could have happened to him ! 

In utter scorn for such hypocrisy, Shah Jahan taunted 
Auranggib with being a robber of other people’s property, while 
professing to be a true Musalman. The prince defended his 
conduct in a lofty strain of idealism ; “You have written iliat 
it is contrary to the Muslim faith to sefe'e anotlier’s property. 
Know that the royal property and treasures exist for the good 

of the people A kingdona is not hereditary private property. 

'The king is merely God'^s elected custodian and trustee of , fife 
money for the good of the subjects.” 
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Next, Shah Jahan warned his cruel son to remoinber that 
fi.ts sons niighl treat him as he had trealed liis own fatlier. 
Aurangsib’s repl^ breathes the confident self-righteousness of 
tile Pharisee : "Well, nothing happens without God’s will. 
Ihe fate that you have mentioned overtook (ihy) elders also. 
How CL=in I escape from the dispensations of Providence 9 Every 
one gets from God a return according to his own intentions, 
and as my intenlions are good, I believe that I shall not get 
anything but good [from my sons].'’ 

Bur Shah Jahan was a truer prophet than his boastful son. 
The Nemesis of Aurangjib came in the person of his fourth son 
Muhammad Ahbar. When that prince rebelled in 1681, he 
addressed a biller and launfmg letter to his father, which bears 
a striliing similarity to Aurangsib's present letters to Shah 
lahaii. fn it Aurangjib is taxed with administrative failure 
and advised to pass his old age in religious meditation as an 
atonement for Ihe sin of having deposed his father 
and murdered two of his brothers. And finally, Aurangcib 
is ashed, with what propriety he could lax Ahbar with being 
an unnatural son when he himself had rebelled against 
his own fatlier ! 

The correspondence between Shah Jahan and liis son became 
intolerably bitter. At last the old monarch bowed to the 
inevitable and lihe a child that cries itself to sleep, he ceased 
to complain. 

Blow after blow fell on his stiichen heart. First Dara 
Shufeoh, then Murad Bahhsh, then Sulaiman Shufeoh, 
were done to death by Aurangsib. Shuja and all 
his children were driven to destruction among the unknown 
horrors of Ihc land of the Maghs. “But in spite of these 
calamities, he never lost patience or thankfulness lo God ; to the 
last day his heart was the home of endurance and steadiness.” 

Religion gave him solace. His constant companion now 
was Sayyid Muhammad of Qanauj. This pious man officiated 
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tis his chaplain, leclor and almoner, “All the e.x-Eiiiperor's 
time was divided between (professijio) obedience to God, 
prayer, performance of the obligatory religious services with 
all the simtm, reading the Quean, or listening to the histories 
of the great men of the past." 

Anothei no less saintly but more tender comforter he had 
in his daughter lahanara, whose loving care atoned for the 
cruelty of all his other offspring. This princess, a disciple pf 
the saint Mian Mir, now practically led the life of a nun in the 
harem of Agra fort, nursing her aged and forlorn father with 
the devotion of a mother and daughter in one, while she 
also looked after the orphan daughters of Dara and Murad 
whom she had gathered under her protecting wings. In such 
spiritual company, Shah Jahan prepared himself for the belter 
land. Death lost its terrors in his eyes, and even appeared 
as a welcome release from misery. 


§ 9. Sf7a5 Jafian's last illness and death. 

That deliverance, so wistfully desired but so calmly waited 
for, came in January 1666. On the 7th of that month, Shah 
Jahan was seised with a fever. Soon other complications 
appeared ITe had now completed 74 years of age and had 
gone through much hardship before his accession to the Ihrone. 
The intense cold of midwinter lowered his vitality. 

Early in the night of Monday, 22nd January, his condition 
was declared hopeless and the end was expected any moment. 
At the news that death was near, Shah Jahart thanhed God for 
all the glfls and favours received in life and proclaimed his 
resignation to llie will of his Maher. With perfect composure, 
he gave directions for his funeral, offered consolafion to his 
surviving wives, Ahbarabadi Mahal and Fathpuri Mahal, his 
eldest daughter Jahanara, and the other ladies of the harem, 
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who were weeping around his bed, and charged Jahanara la 
look alter her half-sister Purliunar Banu and other women 
whom his death would leave helpless. Ne.xt, he made his will, 
took leave of his tamilv and servants, giving them his last 
presents and keepsakes, and ordered the Quean to be read- 
Finallv, while the sacred verses were being soicmiilv intoned, 
amidst the wail of the women and the sobs of his cittendants, 
Shah Jahan, retaining fult consciousness to the last and gasing 
on the resting-place of his beloved and long-lost MumtaE 
Mahal, repeated the Muslim confession of faith, and murmured 
the prayer, 

“O God ! make iuy condition good in this world and the 

next, and save me from the torments of hell-fire I” 

A moment later he sank peacefully Into eternal rest. It was 
a quarter past seven in the evening. 

The body lay in the octagonal tower (Miisamman Burj) 
where life had departed, in full view of the Taj Mahal, where 
he wished his mortal remains to mingle with those of his 
queen. 

The officers in the fort broke open the door at the base 
of staircase of the tower, which had been walled up during 
Shah Jahan’s captivity, and took the coffin out. 

Then, conveying the coffin over the Jamuna in a boat, 
they reached the Taj Mahal, and buried him by the side of all 
that remained on earth of his consort MumtaE Mahal. 

The public grief at the death of Shah Jahan was universal 
and sincere. All his virlues were lold over again and his few 
faults forgotten. 

Nearly a month after the event Aui-angsib came to Agra 
and visited Jahanara, whom he sliowed every courtesy and 
favour. During fhe last days of Shah Jahan, her entreaties had 
conquered his Just resentment and he had at last signed, 
after many previous refusals, a pardon to Aurangsib for 
the wrongs he had done to his father. 
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CHAPTER VM 

WARS ON THH [’'RONriBRS ; ASSAM AND AHGUANlSTAN 

§ 1. Mufftia/ ce/ations m'f/i fi'ncf} IMIiav and 
/iMani bcfovc 1658. 

Bdrlv in tl\e loth cenlui'Y, o MonsJoloid soldici of [oi'Iluio 
n[iine<i Vishwd Singh (reign 1515-1540) foundetl n clYnastY 
whicli still rules over Kucli Bihar. He adopted the Hindu 
religion and Hindu culture and ablv' organiHed his adininistra- 
tion and army. His eldest son and successor Nara NaraYan 
(r, 1540- 1 5S4) was a saintly recluse ; but Raohudev, Ihc scuv 
ot this feing's youngor brother, foi'ced him to instal him as 
hincf over Kainrup or the eastern Kuch counliy, lying between 
the rivers Sanhosh and Bar Nadi, which the Muslim historians 
call the province of Kucli Ilajo and which now forms the 
Goalpara and Kamnip disiricls of Western Assam. Raghudev's 
son Parihshit attached Lahshini Narayan, tlic successor of 
Nara Narayan, wlio souglit the aid of the Mughal governor 
of Bengal. The Muslim army conquered and annexed Kucli 
Hajo (lSt2), and thus the imperial frouller was carried up 
to the Bar Nadi on Ihc north-east, and the Mughal Government 
came into contact witli the Ahom kings who ruled over 
central and eastern Assam across that stream. 

The Ahoms were a branch of the Shan race, whose 
cradle was the hilly region lying north and east of Upper 
Burma. In the 13th century a prince of their ancient kingdom 
of Pong established himself in the s.-e. corner of the 
Brahmaputra valley. He then advanced westwards, conquering 
the tribes on the way. The Ahoms were a hardy race of 
demon- worshippers, eating beef and fowl and drinking 
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spirituous liiiuor, with }he Bunnoif experliiess in buildtno 
stocbatlos and baniboo-brklocs, plv-ina boats and mdhm§ night 
altdcL’s. ThcY were feudally oroaniEcd under a number of 
noblc'inen (calletl Cio6aim, Bacuas, and PBuliam). '[’he nobles 
cultivated llieir estates by slave labour. The entire adult male 
population was liable to military service. Their army consisted 
entirely of loot-soldiers, stiffened by elephants. 

Thc k'ing was the patriarch of the clan, and was venerated 
as a semi-divine being and the custodian of the tufclaiy god 
of tlie Iribe (Somdeo). Ahom punishments were draconic, 
men bcim;: pul lo death with torlure for the slightest fault. 

But in the course of their stay in Assam, tire Ahom.s 
began lo cluinge under the influence of Indian dvilfeaiion and 
the Hindu religion, Hindu priests and artisans had entered 
Assam in tiie train of the queens of the Kuch race. Victory 
in wars willi the Palhan Sultans of Bengal had led lo the 
Alioms Icai'niny the use of fire-arms, and to the settlement 
of largo numbers of captive Bengalis (mostly Muhammadans) 
in tlie country, t-aslly, the Vaislinav religion was preached 
by Slwnbardcv and other saints, and it made great progress 
in tlie land. 

Tlie weak point of flic Aliom kingrlom was its diversity of 
population. Tlic dominant race was tlie Ahoins. The middle 
stratum of the population was composed of the Assamese 
proper, --plainsmen willi many Bengal affinities, defective in 
physical strength, endurance and martial spirit. At the bottom 
of .society lay a vast body of slaves, some being Mongoloid 
serfs, but most being Bengali prisoners of war, These last 
were unwilling dwellers in the land. 

I’diiy in the 17th century, the Mughals, after annexing 
Kuch Itdj'o (1612), had a long war witti the Ahoms, who had 
harboured a prince of the deposed dynasty. At last in 1638 
a peace was made, by wliich the Muhammadans were allowed 
lo 1 ‘etain the country west of the Bar Nadi in the north 
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Brahniapulra valley, and west of the Asurar All in ihc reoioii 
south of that great river. This peace laslccl for 20 years. 

§ 2. yMiom conquest of Uaaintp, tci58. 

But when in 1657 Shitja set out with most of Ihe troops 
of Bengal to contest the throne, Pran Narayan, the lUajah of 
Kuch Bihar, took advantage of the deFenceless stale ol tlie 
province, and sent an army under his iw/.nV Bhahanalh to 
arrest an obnoxious vassal who had fled to Muylial territory 
(Hajo). At the same lime the Ahorn vicci'oy of the west was 
making preparations for entering Mughal Kamrup. Mir l.ulfullah 
Shirasi, the faiijdar of Gaiiliali, fearing an attack from two sides 
and knowing help from Bengal to be impossible, lied bv boat 
to Dacca. The Assamese occupied Gauhatl, (he cac>U,il of 
Kamrup without a blow, and plundered all the movable and 
immovable things in it. 

This happened early in 1658. But by lune 1660 the 
civil war was finally over, and Mir Jumla was appointed 
viceroy of Bemgal with orders to “punish Ihe lawless famindars 
of the province, especially those of Assam and Magli (Arraevm).” 


§ 5. Mil' Jiimlo conquers K'ucfi Bifiar and Assam. 

On 1st November, 166t, the viceroy started troiu Dacca 
with an army of 12,000 horse, and 30,000 foot, A vast thttilla 
of war-vessels (at least 323 boats of all hinds) accompanied 
him, — the most powerful of them being gfntrabs or floating 
batteries, each towed by four long row-b6ats (called f'o.ms) 
and carrying 14 guns and a crew of 60 men. 

Mir Jumla made his way , into Kuch Bihar by an obscure 
and neglected highway. In six days ihc Mughal army reached 
ihe capital '(19th December), which had been deserted by the 
J3a)ah and his people in terror. The name of the town was 
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chaii2'-’<-l to Alainqinia^ar ; a musifue was built by demolishing 
the principal temple, and the whole hingdoin was annexed 
to the Muolml empire. 

Altei- a 16 days' stay the general left Kuch Bihar (4tli 
laiukiry, 1662), and invaded Assam. “On account of the 
jungles and numerous nalas Ihc daily progress did not exceed 
4 or 5 miles.’’ His men had to go through unspeahablc 
fatigue. The Ahoni army, tlovaslalod by cholera, offered a 
feeble resistance, always retreating before the invaders or 
being routed with heavy slaughter The Muslims advanced 
victoriously up the Bralmiaputra, carrying all the slochades, 
trenches and holes full of bamboo spihes on the way. Fort 
after tort was occupied, — logigupha at the mouth of the 
Monas river (SOlh lanuary), Gauhati, Srighat at tlie rnoulli 
of the Bar Nadi (5tii Feb.), Pandu, Beltala, Kajall at the 
mouth of the Kallang, Samdhara at tlie mouth of the Bliafali 
river and Sinila-oarh opposite to it on the south banh of the 
Brahmaputra, (25lh February). The Ahom fleet tried its 
fcudunc against the Mughal navy in the night of 3rd March, 
when Mir Jumla annihilated the enemy's naval power and 
seicod 300 boats. 

The invaders reached Garhgaon on 17th March. Its Rajah 
Jayadhwaj had fled away, abandoning his capital and all his 
property. The spoils taUen in Assam were enormous ; — 82 
elephants, 3 lahhs of Rupees in cash, 675 pieces of artillery, 
1345 camel-swivels, 1200 RamcMngiis, 6750 matchlochs, 
340 mounds of gunpowder, a thousand and odd boats, and 
173 st<trehouses of paddy, each containing from 10 to 1000 
mauncis of grain. 

Mir lumla now made his arrangements for going into 
cantonmenls and keeping hold of the conquered country 
during ihc coming rainy season. Owing to the shallowness 
of the river near the capital, the Mughal fleet could not sail 
up to that town, but had to hall some IS miles norlh-west of 
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it al l.flbhau. The ocncral with Ihe main annv went into 
quarters at Mathurapiir. a village lyiiiq on a hieli ground, 
bcven miles s.-c. of Ctarli^aon (51sl March). The Ahom 
capital, contaiiiincf all ihe artillery, elephants, store.s and properly 
of the Mughal army, was held by a slrong garrison under 
Mir Murtaza. Many outposts were set up. 

The enemy's forces were thus distributed : the Bar Uohain 
occupied the mountains south of Garhgaon, mosl of tlie other 
nobles with their followers lived in the liuge island of Majuli, 
formed by Ihe forh of the Brahinapulra and the Dihing, while 
fhe Rajah fled to Nanirup, Ihe eastcrnniosl pro\-ince of his 
dominion. 

§ 4. Coriftant witH Afioms ; Muglials isolated 

davinff ffk’ rainy season. 

dill there was no repose in the Mughal outposls even from 
the first. The Ahoins soon rosuincd the olTcnsivc, making 
night attacks on the outposls. liven Garhgaon was assaulteil ; 
but the attempt failed. liaiTy in May, the rains came down 
in torrents, the rivers rose in flood, Ihe moveinenl of troops 
by land became impossible, and the imperial outposls were 
isolated- In fad, during the whole rainy season, from the 
beginning of May lo near the end ol October, the Mughal 
army in Assam livetl in a .slate of siege, llacli of its posis 
stood like an island surrounded by water, and no provision 
could come from fhe fleet at l^akhau because the river ol 
Garhgaon was not deep enough for tlie large armed boats, 
while the small trading vessels could not safely ply on 11 so 
long a.s the Ahom entrenchments on its baak.s were not 
carried. 

For lack of proper fooil, cavalry horses and draught 
cattle perished by the thousand. No supplies of any bind, 
not even news, could come from the oittside world, 
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On lOlh May tho Mui^hal ouipobt al Gajpur tell. Ihe Alioim 
ihuii cullinn lalT cunuiiunications between the Mughal aimy tind 
navy. Al Gai-hgaon, loo, llie enemy concentrated and hept 
the yan-lson in perpetual alarm. Mir Jumla, theretore, wllh- 
lirew all his tfkmas. 'I'lic Ahom kino recovered all his country 
oast ol I.akhau. The Mughals held only Garligaon ami 
Maihurapur. 

The vigour ol Ahom attack was now redoubled The 
minor encounler.s that took place almost daily are beyond 
count. The well-bred cavaliers ot Delhi foualit without heeding 
how they were blistered by the sun, or soaked in water and 
bespattered with mud, -but over vivgilant and ever ready to 
repel the enemy. 

After almost daily attacks and alarms, an assault In torce 
was delivered on Garhgaon In the night of 81h July. The 
Ahoins brol.’c tlown Ihe bamboo rairing on the north side of 
Ihc iralace enclosure, routed the Ruxari matchlock-men posted 
there, and sofeed half the enclosure, which was tlic citadel of 
Garhgaon. Finally, by the exerlion of every man in the 
garrison lire fort was completely recovered, and the night of 
crisis passed away. The yranJest of all the assaults was 
deliveretl on I9[h July by Ihe entire .^hom army in tour 

divisions from four sides at the same time ; but they all failed, 

and never again was ttie enclosure penelraled by the enemy. 

In August a tci-rible epidemic broke out in the Mughal 
camp al Mallutrapur ; lever and flux carried off hundreds 
daily. Dilir Khan’s corps was reduced from 1,500 troopers to 
about 450. The whole of Assam was infected, and two 
hundred and thirty thortsaud of its people died of disease that 
year. In the Mughal camp no suitable diet or comfort was 

available for the sick ; all had to live on coarse rice ; no 

wheat, no pulse, no no sugar, and no opium or tobacco 
except a little at fabulous prices. A pipe of tobacco sold at 
|?.s. 3, a fola of opium at a gold modav, a seer of inung.~dal 
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at Ra 10, and salt also at the same rate aa the last. The 
Hindustani and Turhi soldiers lcUi“Uished for want of wheaten 
bread ; the liorses perished from eating rice. 

At last life at Matlutrapur hecariie unbearable, and on 17tl> 
August the army returned to Garhgaon ; many of tlie sich 
were left behind for want of transport. 

The evuitanf Ahonis renewed their attachs on Garhyaon 
and tlrere was fighting every night outside the fort. Tire 
pestilence now reached its extreme, as the refugees Irom 
Matiuirapur had infected the garrison of Garhgaon. Mir lunila 
lived and ate like the common soldiers. 

By the third week of September, the worst was over. 
The rain began to decrease, the 'flood went down, the 
roads re-appeared. 

§ 5. Doinijs of Mufftial nau:^ ; Mir Jamla 
resumes tfie offensive. 

Through all these dark months the Muglial navy posted at 
Lakhau under admiral Ibn Husain, saved itself and thus saved 
the army. His boats plied up and down the river and kepi 
constant touch with Gauhati and tlirouyh it with Dacca and 
Delhi. Then he landed and made reprisals against the Ahom 
nobles sheltering in the Majuli island. And {Inally, wlien Ihe 
rains began to decrease he co-operated from the nortli to 
open the road to Garhgaon. From Lakhau large quantilies of 
provisions were now sent by land and water under escort, 
and arrived at Garhgaon on 24th and 31st October 
respectively. Plenty now took ihe place of famine. 

The land having dried, the Mughal cavalry was again 
irresistible, and Jayadhwaj and his nobles fled to the [fills of 
Namrup a second time. Mir Jumla now resumed the offensive, 
and marched by way of Solaguri to Tipain, (18th December), 
This was destined lo be the farthest point of his advance. On 
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20th November he had a fainting fit. "This was the beginning 
of the disease of which he was to die.” But he clung 
tenaciously to his purpose. On 30th November the Baduli 
Phuhan came over to the Mughal side, and was highly 
rewarded and made the Emperor’s viceroy for Eastern Assam. 
More Ahom notables followed his profitable example of 
desertion, and Jayadhwaj was left helpless and alone in the 
peslilential hills of Namrup. 

On 10th December, Mir Imnla had a severe attach of 
illness; a burning fever seized him, to which pleurisy was 
soon added. The entire Mughal army refused to enter Namrup 
and i^lotted to desert their general and return home. 

§ 6. Tvcat;si peace with Assam. 

Through Dllir Khan's mediation a treaty was signed with 
the Ahom king, on the following terms : 

(1) Jayadhwaj would send his daughter and the sons of 
the Tipam Rajah to tire Mughal Court. 

(ii) The Ahom king would deliver immediately a war- 
indemnity of 20,000 tolas of gold, 1,20,000 tolas of silver, and 
20 elephants to the Emperor (besides 15 and 5 elephants for 
Mir Jumla and Dilir Khan respeclively). 

(iii) During the next 12 months he would deliver 3 lakhs 
of tolas of silver and 90 elephanfs in three equal instalments, 
as Ihc balance of the indemnity. 

(iv) Thereafter he would pay an annual tribute of 20 
elephants, 

(v) Pending the full payment of the indemnity, the sons 
of the Burha Gohain, the Bar Gohain, the Garhgaonia Phukan, 
and the Bar Patra Phukan, were to be held by the Nawab 
as hostages. 

(vi) Assam, west of the Bharali river on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra and west of the Kallang river on the 
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south banh, was to be annexed to the empire. Thus tlie 
Mughals were to get more than half of the province of 
Darrang, rich in elephants, 

(vii) The captives carried off by the Ahonis from the 
Mughal dominions (esp. Karnrup) were to be released, as also 
the wife and children of the baduli Phuhan whom the hing 
had thrown into prison. 

On 5th Januai'Y, 1663, the Ahom king’s daughter, hostages, 
and some gold silver and elephants, as part of the indemnily, 
reached Ihe Mughal camp, and five days later Mir Jiimla began 
his return march. At last, yielding to medical advice he 
embarked in a boat and glided down Ihe river towards Dacca, 
dying on the way on 31st March, 1663. 


§ 7. Greatness of Miv Jumla’s cfiaractev. 

fudged as a military exploit, Mir fumla's invasion of Assam 
was a success. He forced the Rajah to make a humiltaling 
treaty, realined a large indemnity, and secured the promise of 
a large cession of territory and further payments. If its 
political consequences were not permanent, if the ceded 
districts were lost and even Gauliaii wrested from the Mughal 
grasp only four years after his death, lire fault was not his. 

Though Mir Jumla’s expedition ended In heavy loss of men, 
his own death from disease and exhaustion and the speedy 
loss of his acquisitions in Kuch Bihar and Assam, yet his 
character shone with supreme radiance in this enterprise. No 
other general of that age conducted war with so much 

humanity and justice, nor kept his soldiers, privates ami 

captains alike, under such discipline ; no other general could 

have retained to the last the confidence and even affection 

of his subordinates amidst such appalling sufferings and 
dangers, The owner of 20 maunds of diamonds, viceroy of 
the rich province of Bengal, he shared with the meanest soldier 
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the privations of the march and brought premature death on 
Ihmsclf bY scorning delights and living laborious days. He 
issued strict orders forbidding plunder, rape and oppression 
on the peoiale, and saw to it that Ins orders were obeyed. 
The stern punishment which he meted out to the first few 
offenders had a salutary effect. We realise Mir Jumla’s peculiar 
excellence more clearly by contrast with others. With a hero 
lifee Mir fuinla, the rhetoric of the historian Talisti ceases to be 
extravagance ; his eulogy of the general is not fulsome flattery 
but homage deservedly paid to a born hing of men. 


§ S. Muff/ki/s hsc Kamvap : fifffii for it, 1667 — 1681, 

The Mughals continued to hold Mir Jumla’s gains in Assam 
till 1667. The Ahoms paid the war-indemnity in full, but 
in five years. Their new btng Cbakradhwaj (accession In 
November 1663) determined on war and made preparations 
for il. In August 1667 he sent two armies under his nobles 
down the two banks of the Brahmaputra. The Mughal forts 
on the way fell in rapid succession, and finally Gauhati 
itself was captured early in November. Immense quantities 
of arms, horses, and other spoils fell into the hands of the 
victors, and large numbers of Muslims, including several 
ofiicers, were taken prisoners and massacred. At one blow 
the Mughal frontier was pushed back to the Monas river. 
Gauhati became the seat of an Ahom viceroy. 

The Mughals tried to reconquer the lost territory, but a 
long desultory and finally fruifless warfare followed. In 
February 1669, Ram Singh (the son and successor of Mirsa 
Rajah Jal Singh) arrived at Rangamati from the Court to 
take charge of the war. But from the first his task was 
hopeless. He had only 8,000 troopers round his standards 
and his losses were seldom replenished. The Ahoms, being 
a nation in arms, mustered one hundred thousand When 
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mobilized. Unlike the time of Mir Jumla’s invasion, the 

mastery of the water now belonged to tlio Ahoms, aird the 
Mughals could do little with their 40 war-vessels on the 
Brahmaputra. 

Nor had Kam Singh his heart in the work, as he knew 
that he had been sent to Assam to die of fever as a punish- 
ment for his having assisted in the escape of Shivaji from 

Agra in 1666. Soon after his arrival on the scene, Ram 

Singh laid siege to Gauhati, but all his attempts to lake it 
tailed. In March 1671 he fell back on Rangamati and 

stayed there for some years, doing nothing. lunally in 1676 
he was permitted to return to Court. 

After the death of Chakradhwaj (1670), the Ahom 
monarchy was greatly weakened by internal troubles. From 
1670 to 1681 “in the short space of cloven years there 
were no less than seven kings, not one of whom died a 
natural death ambitious and unscrupulous nobles usurped 
the supreme power, fought each other for selfish gain, made 
and unmade kings. In February, 1679, the Bar Phiikan, in 
fear of his rival the Burha Gohain, betrayed Gauhati into 
the hands of the Mughals. 

But in 1681 Qadadhar Singh ascended the Ahom throne 
and soon retrieved the glory of his house. He easily captured 
Gauhati with a vast amount of booty. Tlius, Kamrup was 
llnally lo-st to Bengal. 

While Mir Jumla was besieged in Qarhgaon (1662), Kuch 
Bihar had been recovered by its Rajah and the Muglial garrison 
expelled. In March 1664, Shaista Khan, Ihc new governor 
of Bengal, reached Rajmahal, and the Kuch Rajah imme- 
diately made his submission in fear of the Mughal arms, 
and paid an Indemnity of live and a half lakhs of Rupees. 
This Rajah, Pran Narayan, died in 1666, and thereafter, for 
nearly half a ceniury, the State was paralysed by civil wars, 
royal oppression and Internal disorder. The Mughals took 
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advcintage of it to extend their sway over tlie southern and 
eastern portions of the hingdom, conquering mucli of the 
present districts of Kangpur and Western Kamrup, and forcing 
Ihe Rajah in 1711 to confirm these gains bv treaty, 

§ 9. Pirak's of CPatffaoJi and Ifieiv vavagex in Bengal. 

The district of Chatgaon was for many centuries a 
debatable land between the Muslim rulers of Bengal and the 
Mongoloid chiefs of Arrakan. Early in the 17th century 
the Feni river was fixed as the boundary between the two 
Powers, but during the next half century the Magh ascendency 
in Ihe rivers and creehs of East Bengal became complete in 
consequence of jahangir’s supine administration, the rebellion 
of his heir Shah jahan, and the increase of the Arrahanesc 
naval power by the infusion of a foreign element., vis,, the 
Feringi or Portuguese adventurers and theii" half-caste offspring, 
who lived in Cliatgaon as Ihc obedient instruments of the 
local Rajah. 

"The Arrahan pirates, both Magh and Feringi, used constantly 
to come by the water-route and plunder Bengal. They carried 
off the Hindus and Muslims that they could sei 2 e. On reaching 
home the pirates employed some of the hardy men that 
had survived the voyage in tillage and other degrading pursuits. 
The others were sold to the Dutch, English and French 
merchants at the ports of the Deccan. As they continually 
practised raids for a long time, Bengal daily became more 
and more desolate and loss and less able to resist them. The 
district of Bakla (f.e, Baqarganj and part of Dacca), which 
formerly abounded in houses and cultivated fields and yielded 
a large revenue as duty on betel-nuts, was swept so dean 
with their broom of plunder and abduction that none was 
left to tenant any house or hindle a light in that region." 

“The sailors of the Bengal flotilla were inspired with such 
fear of the pirates that whenever a hundred war-boats of the 
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fonnev siighled ohIy four of the laltei’, the Bensial crew 
thought themselves luchv if they could save their lives 
flight." 

“The Fcringi pirates used to give half Iheir boolY to the 
Rajah of Arrahan and heep the other half. ThcY were 
popularly known as the Havmad (a corruption of the Portuguese 
word Avmada or fleet) and owned a hundred swift galleys 
full of war-material.” Manucci knew them as “men hard ot 
heart, accustomed to kill even little children without a 
regret." 

A heavy loss was caused to the imperial revenue by the 
depopulation of the riverside areas of East Bengal. Imperial 
prestige was even more grievously affected. The safety of 
the province demanded that the nest of pirates at Clialgaon 
should be conquered. 

Shaista Khan was ordered to underlake this unlinished work 
of Mir lumla. At first sight his task seemed to be utterly 

hopeless. The Mughal flotilla {nawwava) stationed In Bengal, 
for the maintenance of which 14 lakhs of Rupees a year 
was provided by means of land grant, had greatly 
deteriorated owing to Prince Shuja’s slack admlnislralion 

and the peculation of the officers. What remained of it 
was ruined during Mir Jitmla's invasion of Assam, In short, 

the Bengal navy had now practically ceased to exist 

and Shaista Khan's first task was to create one anew. 

This he now did. His spirit and energy overcame every 
obstacle. At the dockyards of Dacca, Hughll, Jessore, Bale- 
shwar, Karibarl etc. new ships were built, and in a little 
over a year’s time a new navy of 300 boats was built and 
manned and equipped for war. At Dhapa, six miles south-easi 
of Dacca town, a hundred war-vessels were stationed and 900 
more at Sangramgarh 30 miles further south, the two posts 
being connected by a military road raised above the flood 
level. The island of Sondfp is a very convenient half-way 
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house between Sangrara§cirh and Chatgaon, being only six 
hours' sail of the latter town. Its present master was Dilawwar, 
a runaway captain of the Mughal navy, but a warrior and 
ruler of reniarhable ability. 

In November 1665, the cruising admiral Abut Hasan attacked 
and captured Sondip ; Dilawwar who had fought most 
heroically, though he was now an old man of eighty, was 
wounded and taken in chains to Dacca, and a Mughal garrison 
was put in the island, 

Shaista Khan now won the Feringis over with tempting 
offers of service utider the Mughals. His work was made 
easier by a murderous quarrel between these men and their 
Arrakanose masters. The whole Feringi colony of Chaigaon 
hurriedly tied with their families and property to Mughal 
territory (Dec. 1665). Their leaders were enrolled In the 
imperial navy on liberal salaries. “The coming over of the 
Feringis gave composure to the hearts of the people of Bengal.” 

§ 10, Mug-Hal conquest of Cfafgaon. 

On 24th December, 1665, the expeditionary force, 6,500 
strong, left Dacca under command of Busurg Ummed Khan, a 
son of Shaisia Khan. The imperial fleet numbered 288 vessels 
of dll kind.s ; the Feringis, with about 40 vessels of iheir own, 
acted as auxiliaries. The plan of campaign was that the fleet 
under Ibn Husain should creep along the coast, while the army 
should march parallel to it, cutting the jungle along the sea- 
shore stage by stage and making a way, each branch support- 
ing the other. Farhad Khan leading the vanguard crossed 
the Feni river on 14th January, 1666, and entered the 
Arrakanese ierritot'V. 

On the 93rd, the Mughal admiral sailed out of the 
Kumarla creek and encountered the enemy's fleet, consisting 
of 10 gfumbs and 45 /alias, which had come out of the 
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Kathfllia creek to give battle. The Feriiigis led the Mughal 
van, and their onset decided the cla'^'. The Maghs in the 
gfntcabs jumped everboard giving their ships up to capture, 
while the /alias fled awa^. 

But this was onl^ the light squadron of the oneinY's 
fleet. Their larger ships, which carried more guns, now came 
out of the Hurla creeh into the open sea. 

The second and greater victory was won next morning 
(24th lanuary), when the Muslims flying their victorious 
banners, advanced upon the enemy firing their guns. The 
Arrahanese fleet retreated into the Karnafuli river, firing on 
the advancing Mughals, Entering the mouth of the river al 
3 p. M., they drew up their ships in line of battle between 
Chatgaon and an island in midstream. On the opposite banh, 
close to the village of Feringi-bandar, tliey had erected three 
bamboo stockades. ESut Ibn Husain sent most of hLs ships up the 
river and also made an attack by land, and took the stockades. 

Then the Mughals, flushed with victory, clashed themselves 
upon the enemy's ships, A great bailie was fought. The fort 
of Chatgaon also opened fire on the Mughals. At last the 
enemy were vanquished ; many of their sailors jumped 
overboard and escaped by swimming, a few being drowned ; 
ihe rest were slain or taken prisoner. One hundred and 
thirty-five vessels became the prise of the victors. Next 
day, (25th January) the fort of Chatgaon was besieged. 
Early in the morning of the 26th the fort capitulated 
to Ibn Husain ; but the disorderly followers of the gamindar 
Munawwar Khan who entered first with a view to 
plunder, set fire to the houses, and much of the town, 
including two State elephants, was burnt. The Arrahanese also 
fled from the fort on the other bank of the Karnafuli river, but 
the fugitives were attacked and plundered by their former 
slaves, the kidnapped Muslims of Bengal who had been settled 
here as peasants. 
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Meantime, ever since hearing the news of the advance of 
the fleet on the 25rd, the armi? under Farhad Khan had been 
making strenuous efforts to force a wag through the dense 
jungle towards Chatgaon. At his approach the Maghs 
abandoned their outposts in the wag. The Commander-in-Chief 
himself arrived at Chatgaon on the 26th and made his 
trininphal entry into the fort the next day. The prize taken 
was of little money value. It consisted of three elephants, 
1,026 pieces of cannon made of brass and iron (moslly small 
pieces, carrying 1 lb. or smaller shot), many matchlocks and 
camel-swivels {sambitvah), and much ammunition. But the 
mo,st glorious result of Ihe victory was the release and 
restoration to home of thousands of Bengal peasants who 
had been kidnapped by the pirates and held in serfdom ; 
and 11s greatest benefit was the increase of cultivation in deltaic 
Bengal. Chatgaon was made the seat of a Mughal faujdar 
and the name of the town was changed to Islamabad. 

§ 11. Tbe Afc]6ans ; ilieic cbaivdev and rslations 
witb ihe Mushed empire. 

In the valleys leading from India to Kashmir and Afghanistan, 
and in the encompassing hills, live numberless Turho-Iranian 
clans, called Pathans in the north and Baluches in the south. 
Even after conversion to Islam, they have retained their old 
speech, Iheir old tribal organization, aird their immeinoilal 
profession of brigandage. 

Brave and hardy as these people are above all the races of 
tlie plains, they are torn by the feud of clan against clan and 
often of family against family. In all their history they have 
failed to establish any large and compact Stale, or even any 
enduring confederacy of tribes. 

They have never formed a nation, but always dans. Within 
the clans even, the strict discipline of the Rajput tribal system 
is wanting ; the Vusufsal of Afridi follows hjs chieftain only 
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while it is his interest or pleasure to do so. These evcr-forniinti 
ever-dissolving groups of families are the only effective forces 
of an Afghan clan for offence or defence ; the nominal chieftain 
merely governs on the sufferance of his followers. Tlie family 
and not the clan is the Irue unit of Afghan society. 

C Highway robbery was the hereditary profession of these 
hardy savages, as cunning as they are bold. Their lands 
yielded too scanty a sustenance for their fast-growing numbers ; 
and the peaceful gains ot agriculture were too poor and slow 
a reward in comparison with the plunder of their more industri- 
ous neighbours and ol the rich traders passing wilhin easy 
reach of them The right of the hillmcn,— Afridis, Shinwaris, 
Yusufsais and Khatahs,— to levy toil on the traffic between India 
and Kabul, had been practically admitted by the Mughal 
Government, which had found by long experience that it was 
cheaper to bribe the clansmen than to coerce them, as a means 
of preserving order in that region and keeping the roads 
open. But even political pensions were not always effective in 
securing their obedience. A leader would spring up among 
them, pretending sanctity or princely descent, organise a band 
of young men by feeding them for some time at his own cost, 
and then swoop down upon the fields of rival clans or the 
imperial territory below for plunder. The gang held together so 
long as the stream of booty did not fail ; bu( when it ran 
dry, or the least inequality in its division was suspected, these 
natural democrats turned their arms against one another, and 
the league broke up.* 

A strong Mughal emperor would resolve to enforce his 
auihority and protect his subjects ; armies would be poured 
into the valleys of the clansmen, and after licavy losses their 
organfeed resistance would be beaten down, their houses 

* “A famous saint among the Yusufaais Is said to have left his tiibe a blessing 
and a curse, ‘That they should always be tree, but that they should never be 
united.' ” (Elphlnstone, 333.) 
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demolished, tlic level counlry held means of a chain of 
inllitarY posts, theif crops cut down and the Afghan population 
thinned by the sword. But every now and then they would 
cut olT a weak garrison ; the Mughal outposts would have to 
be withdrawn in winter and the work of pacification renewed 
in spring. 

In a few years the growth of populalion would more tlian 
fill the void caused by Ihc Mughal sword ; and the hungry 
hordes would again begin to swarm Into the neighbouring 
district or plunder trade-caravans. 

The first disaster to the Mughal arms here took place in 
February 1586, when an army of 8,000 men under Rajah 
Birbal was cut off in a Swat defile. Obe Emperor had finally 
to patch up a peace by pensioning the tribal leaders and 
overlooking their depredations. Under Jahangir and Shall 
Jahan, the same state of things continued.'^ 

§ /2, Yitstifsai vising, of 1667. 

Early in 1667 began another movement for expansion 
among the Yusufeais, whose home lies in the Swat and Bajaur 
valleys and ilie plain of north Peshawar. One of their great 
men, named Bhagu, drew the heads of other families into 
his scheme, crowned a pretended scion of their ancient kings 
as Muhammad Shah, and secured religious prestige to his 
banners by assodafion with Mulla Chalak, who enjoyed a 
great local reputation for sanctity. Bhagu as wasit and virtual 
king, organised an expeditionary force of 5,000 clansmen, 
crossed the Indus above Attock and invaded Pakhll, a plain 
lying east of that river in the Hazara district, through which 
ran the principal road to Kashmir. Here they captured the 
fort of Shadman the local chieftain, and levied rent from the 
peasants. The numbsr of invaders daily increased and more 
Mughal outposts were attacked. Other Yusufzai bands began 
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fo plunder the imperial lerritorY in the western Peshawar and 
Attoch districts. 

The Emperor tooh strong measures of defence, and ordered 
the rebel country to be invaded by three columns. The 
eneniY anticipated the Invasion by coining over to the south 
side of the ferry of llarun across the Indus and holding it in 
force, so as to prevent the Mughals from crossing into their 
country. On 1st Aprit 1667, they were attached here by 
Kamit Khan (the faujdar of Attoch), After a stubborn tight, 
the enemy brohe and were driven into the river ; two 
ihousand of tliera were slain, many wounded, and many 
more drowned. The imperial territory on this side of the 
Indus was cleared of the enemy. 

In May, Shamshir Khan, at the head of a large detachment 
from Afghanistan, took over the supreme command and 
crossed the Indus into the Yusufeai counfi-y. 

Shamshir’ fought many a battle with tlieni and gained 
many a success. Entrenching his camp at Ohind, he occupied 
ihe level country of Mandaur where the Yusutzais used to 
grow their food crops, and destroyed all their farms and 
homestead in the lowlands. On 4th junc, he marched out 
of Ohind lo attack Bhagu in his present position. Several 
villages were taken after hard fighting againsi heavy odds and 
with considerable losses; the houses were burnt down, the 
property looted and no vestige of cultivation left. The 
enemy's trenches at Mansur on the Panj'shir river were carried 
(28th June, 1667). At the end of August, Muhammad Amin 
Khan, one of the highest grandees of the realm, arrived with 
a large force and took over the supreme command from 
Shamshir. The villages near Shahbazgarhi and in the valley of 
Karahmar were plundered, while in the Swat valley the village 
of Mijaz was destroyed (October). The Yusufeais seem to have 
been quieted by these hard blows ; and there was no general 
rising of the frontier tribes fill 1672. 
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§ 13. Ah'idi and K'fmtak vising, of t672 ; disasters to 
Mugfial generals. 

In 1672, the tactless action of the faujdar of Jalalabad 
bred discontent among the Khaibar clans. The Afridis rose 
Linder tlicir cliieftain Acmal Khan, a born general, who 
crowned himself Uing, struck coins in his own name, and 
proclaiming war against the Mughals, summoned all the Pathan 
clans to loin the national movement and closed the Khaibar 
Pass, 

In the spring of 1672, Muhammad Amin Khan, now vicerov" 
of Afghanistan started from Peshawar for Kabul, with his army 
accompanied by their families and household property. At 
jararud he learnt that the Afghans had blocked the way 
ahead. But intoxicated with wealth and power, and despising 
the Afghans’ prowess, he rushed blindly on to his doom. 
Advancing to All Masjid (21st April) he entrenched. At 
niglit the Afridis descended from the hillside and cut him 
off from the stream whence he drew his water-supply. Next 
day men and beasts in the imperial array began to perish of 
thirst from the heat of the sun. The Afghans assailed the 
Mughals with a storm of missiles. From the lofty peat? of 
Tartara, 3,400 feet overhead, stones were rolled down on 
the doomed men crowded in the narrow gorge below. The 
leaders were soon billed, and disorder seised the Mughal 
army. 'Tiorses, elephants and men were mixed up in 
confusion." The Afghans now charged down the hillside, 
slaying atid plundering the entire Mughal camp.' 

Muhammad Amin Khan and some of his high officers, 
succeeded in escaping to Peshawar with their bare lives ; 
but everything else was lost. "Ten thousand men fell under 
the enemy’s sword in the field, and above two brores of 
Rupees in cash and hind was looted by the enemy. They 
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captured twenty thousand men and women and sent them to 
Central Asia for sale.” The viceroy’s family— his mother, 
wife and daughter, — had been made captive, and he 
had to secure their release by paying a luigc ransom. 
This signal victory increased the fame and resources of 
the 7\fridi leader. The tale of his rich booty went the round 
of the hills and lured recruits to his banners. 

The Khatahs arc a large and warlike clan occupying the 
southern part of tire Peshawar district and mucli of Kohat 
and Banu. They were the hereditary enemies of the Yusufzais, 
because the boundaries of these two clans met in the middle 
of the Peshawar district. Their chieftain Khush-hal Khan was 
a great poet. Years ago he had inspired defiance of the 
imperial Government among his clansmen. But he had been 
treacherously arrested and kept in Hindustan for tlircc years 
as a prisoner. In 1667 he had joined Ihe Mughal force 
thal invaded the Yusufzai country. But now joining Acmal, 
he became the leading spirit of fhe national opposition, 
inspiring fhe tribesmen with his pen no less than his sword, 
and winnihg many a victory over the Mughals. 

The danger to the empire was very great ; the rising was a 
national one, affecting the whole Pathan land “from Qandahar 
to Attocb,” and its leaders were also men who had served In 
the Mughal army in Hindustan and the Deccan, and hnew tlie 
organization efficiency and tactics of ihe imperialists. The two 
sides had the same arms, and except thal the Afghans lachecl 
heavy artillery, the superiority lay with them, as they were hardy 
hillmen fighting in their own rugged country, while the Indian 
troops have alSvays had a horror of mountain war and aversion 
to facing privalion and cold. 

The Emperor, immedialely on hearing of the disaster, took 
strong measures to guard Peshawar against any Afghan incursion ; 
Muhammad Amin Khan was degraded ; Mahabat Khan, who 
had governed Afghanistan thrice before, and achieved success 
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in dealing wilh those people, was recalled from the Deccan and 
sent to Kabul as viceroy tor the fourth time. But the new 
governor shrank from risking the fate of his predecessor. He 
avoided any energetic action against the exultant Afghans, and 
made a secret arrangement with them, each side promising not 
to molest the other. Next spring he went to Kabul by the 
Karapa Pass after bribing the Afghans on the way not to 
oppose liim. But the Khaibar route remained closed as before. 
The Emperor was higlily displeased and sent Shujaet Khan in 
indepetulcnt command of a large force with abundant war- 
material and artillery, to punish the Afghans (14th November, 
1673). joswant Singh was to co-operate with him, 

Shujael Khan was a man of humble origin who had risen 
to high rank and the Emperor’s favour by his success in quelling 
the Salnami rising. He was Iherefore regarded with jealousy 
and contempt by liigh-born officers like Mahabat Khan and 
Maharajah Jaswant Singh. Shujaet, on lais part, proud of his 
master’s favour and of Iiis own past triumphs, despised the 
advice of jaswant, and took his own line of action. This lack 
of co-operation among the Mughal leaders caused the 
disaster of 1674. 

Sliujaet Khan tried io push on to Kabul. After crossing the 
Gandab, lie ascended the saddle {fcolaO of the Karapa Pass 
(21st Ecbniary). That night there was a heavy fall of rain and 
snow ; and every one in the Indian camp was brought to 
death’s dooi' by the extreme cold and wet. The Afghans from 
the heights on the two sides began to harass the suffering army. 
The imperialists were benumbed with cold. At dawn the 
Afghans charged the miserable army from all sides. Shuiaet 
Khan, forgetful of his duty as a general, sought and found a 
soldier's death in the front rank. His ieaderless troops were 
hemmed round ; but a band of 500 Rathors, wisely sent by 
Jaswant, arrived with guns, broke the enemy’s cordon, and 
brought the remnant of the array bach to camp. Three hundred 
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of the Rajputs sacrificed themselves in this heroic exploit. Of 
Shujaet’s followers thousands had fallen before. 

To restore imperial prestii^e, Aurangsib himself went to 
tlasan Abdal, between Rawal Pindi and Peshawar, (26th June, 
1674), and staged there for a year and a half direcling the 
operations. A vast army accompanied liirn with a farge park 
of artillery. Strong and well-equipped columns with plenty of 
material were seal into the enemy’s country. Aghar Khan, a 
Turkish noble, who had often distinguished himself in lighting 
the Afghans, was hurriedly recalled from the Deccan and 
deputed to clear the way in the Khaibar region, (July). 

Mahabat Khan was removed from his post as viceroy, on 

suspicion of having connived at the destruction of Slutjael 
Khan. 

With AurangHib's arrival on the scene, imperial diplomacy, 
no less tlian imperial arms, began to hayc effect. Many clans 
were won over by the grant of presents, pensions, /agits, and 
posts in the Mughal army to their headmen. As for ihe 

irreconcilables, their valleys were penetrated by detachments 
from Peshawar, Thus, in a short time, tlie Ghorai, Ghilsai, 
Shirranl and Yusufeai clans were defeated and ousted from 
their villages. Dariya Khan Afrldi's followers promised to 

bring the head of Acnial, the Afridi pretender, if their past 
misdeeds were forgiven, (end of Atigusf). 

Meantime, great deeds were being done by Aghar Khan 
west of Peshawar. First, he foiled a night attach of the 
Mohmands and their allies and retaliated by slaying 300 of them, 
ravaging their homes and bringing away 2,000 captives and 
much booty. Then he tried to open the Khaibar Pass, but 
after a long contest near Alt Masjid in which both sides lost 
heavily and Aghar Khan was severely wounded, the attempt 
was abandoned. The jealousy of his colleagues, especially of 
the Hindustani nobles, added to the difficulties of Aghar Khan 
and his brother Turks, Next, with a force of 5,000 Rajputs 
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and Afghan friendlies, he occupied Nangrahar and tried to 
Iscep the roads open. The Ghilzais who had seized the 
Jagdalab Pass were repeatedly defeated and expelled from 
if. Of all the Mughal generals he alone was uniformly 
victorious over the frontier tribes, and Afghan mothers, it 
is said, u.sed to hush Iheir babies to sleep with his dreaded 
name. 

In the spring ot 1675, when Fidai Khan set out on his 
return from Kabul to Peshawar, the Afghans attached him in 
the Jagdaiak Pass. His van was defeated, its Arab commander 
was slain, and many of the elephants, artillery, baggage and 
women of this division were carried off by the enemy. But 
the viceroy’s courage and steadiness saved the centre. 
Aghar Khan, then at the iMna of Gandamah, on hearing of 
his critical situation, came to the rescue by rapid marches, 
and forced the Jagdalah Pass, routing the enemy from the 
hi!ltoi-is. 

Early in June, however, “a great defeat befell the imperial 
army,” Muharram Khan with a large force was operating 
against the Afghans near the saddle {kotal) of Khapush in 
the Bajaur country, where one day he was lured into an 
ambush, hopelessly outnumbered, and lost heavily. 

Retributory measures were tahen immediately, and all 
Ihe Mughal positions in Afghanistan were strengthened. 

At the end of August came the news of two reverses, 
though on a small scale ; Hizbar Khan, the tkamdar of 
Jagdalah, was slain with his son and other Mughal soldiers ; 
Abdullah, the tBanadat of Barangab and Surkhab, was driven 
out of his post, after losing many of his troops. But, on the 
whole, the imperialists held their own by means of outposts 
and forts at strategic points in the Pathan country. By the 
end of the year 1675 the situation had sufficiently improved 
to enable the Emperor to leave Hasan Abdat and return to 
Delhi, 
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§ 14. Amk Kkan abl^ ffopevns Afg.fianLstan, W7S^9S. 

Mir Khan, the son of KhaliUilIali, Iwd previonslY 
distinguished himself by punishing the Yusufsais of ShalibaEgarhi 
and suppressing two rebellious Afghan chiefs in Bihar, In 
1675 he was given the title of Amir Khan, and on 19th March 
1677 appointed viceroy of Kabul, lie arrived at his post on 
8th June 1678 and continued to govern Afghanistan with 
signal ability till his death twenty years later. He set himself 
to win the hearts of the Afghans and enter into social 
relations with them, with such success that the chiefs of the 
clans "left their shy and unsocial manners and began to visit 
him without any suspicion.” They became very friendly to 
him, and every one of them looked up to him for advice 
in conducting his domestic affairs. Under his astute 
management, they ceased to trouble the imperial Government 
and spent their energies in internecine quarrels. Once he 
broke up the confederacy under Acinal by secretly instigating 
that chieftain's followers to ask him to divide the conquered 
territory among them. Acmal declined the proposal, saying, 
"How can a small territory be divided among so many men 
The disappointed hillmen threw up his service and began to 
return home in anger. Acmal had at last to make a division 
of the land ; but as he naturally showed greatei’ consideration 
to his own clansmen and kinsfolk, his other followers were 
disgusted and left his camp. Much of Amir Khan's 

administrative success was due to the wise ctounscl, tact and 
energy of his wife, Sahibji, a daughter of AH Mardan Khan. 

The Emperor triumphed in Afghanistan by following 
the policy of paying subsidies* and setting clan against 


* In KalimOt, 16 l>, • Auransalb described the deceased Amir Khan's 
ndministrative methods,— liow he was a just soveinor, possessed of practical 
shill and lad in dealing will) all ; how he used to mahe savings In IIk' 
budgeted expenditure of the province and keep the passes open to traffic ; 
and how he hept inaiiy of the hillmen uscftillv omploved by enlisting Ihem 
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clan, — or, lo use liis own metaphor, "breahing two 
bones by bnocloiiig them together." The imperial dominions 
were no longer invaded from beyond the border. The 
Khaibar route was kept open by • paying regular pensions to 
the Ihllmen. Amir Khan's diplomacy broke up the following 
of Acnidl, And when that self-styled king died, the Afridis 
made terms witli the empire. 

The struggle was, however, continued for many years 
afterwards by the stern and unbending Independent Khush-hal 
Khan Khatak, The Bangashes and Yusufsais,— his very son 
Ashraf, — were fighting against him in the Mughal ranks ; but 
neither age, nor a growing sense of the hopelessness of his 
cause, could tame liis bitterness of feeling and obduracy of 
spirit. Alone he kept the flag of Pathan freedom flying, till 
his own son betrayed him into the enemy's hands. (An exile 
from his country, a captive in his enemy's fortress, he could 
still boast, 

‘T atii he who has sorely wounded Aurang’s heart. 

Khaihar’s pass have I made to the Mughals thefr^ 

dearest purchasel*j 

This Afghan war made the employment of Afghans in the 
ensuing Rajput war impossible. Moreover, it relieved the 
pressure on ShivajI by draining the Deccan of the best Mughal 
troops for service on the north-western frontier.^ The Maratha 
chief took advantage of this diversion of his enemy's strength fo 
sweep in a dasxling succession of triumphs through Golkonda 
to the Karnatak and back again through Mysore and Bijapur 
to Raigarh, during the fifteen months following December 
1676, It was the climax of his career; but the Afridis and 
Khatahs made its unbroken success possible. 

in ihe imperial service, and profuseiv- bribed the clans out oi the imperial 
colters, his own income and his illegal exactions. Also 116- On 25th Oct. 1681 
Ainanasib icocivcd a despatch Irom Amir Khan stating, "Six lahhs of Rupees 
wCic allotted by Oovernmeni to be paid lo the Afghans for guarding the roads, 
I have spent one and half lahhs and saved the leniainder fo the State," 
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AURANGZIB’S RELIGIOUS POLICY AND HINDU 
REACTION TO IT 

§ 1. Tfie Muslim State, its t/ieocy and cSacaclec. 

By the theory of its origin the Muslim State is a theocracy. 
Its true king is God, and earthly rulers are merely His agents 
bound to enforce His law on all. The civil authorities exist 
solely to spread and enforce the true faith. In such a State 
infidelity is logically equivalent to treason, because Ihe infidel 
repudiates the authority of the true hing and pays liomage 
to his rivals, the false gods and goddesses. Tlierefore, the 
toleration of any sect outside the fold of orthodox Islam is 
no better than compounding with sin. And the worst 
form of sin is polytlieism, the belief that the one true 
God has partners in the form of other deities. (Islamic 
tlieology, therefore, tells the true believer that his highesl 
duty is to make "exertion (Jitiad) in tlie path of God,”* by 
waging war against infidel lands (datmtl^/iatb) till they 
become a part of the realm of Islam {dae-^ulMstam) and 
their populations are converted into true believcrs^^ [After 
conquest the entire infidel population becomes theorettcally 
reduced to the status of slaves of the conquering army.'j 
The conversion of the entire population to Islam and'^ the 
extinction of every form of dissent, is the ideal of the 


* JWad fi sabil n!la/i (Qiimn, ix. 39). Tor /fflaef sue Huahea, 343-2«, 7(o ; 
Bne^clopixclia of Islam, i. 1041. "And when the saefed months aic passed, kill 
those who join other ' deltle.s with God, wherever ye shall liiid them, , .Cut i£ thoy 
shall convert,. . .then let them go their way.” (Qumn, Ix, S, 6.) “Say to the 
infidels, it they desist from their unbelief, whet is now past shall he forgiven them. 
But if they return to it,. . . . fight then against them lilt strife be at an end, and Ihe 
religion be all of it God's” (viii. 39-43), 
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Muslim Stale, If an^ infidel is suffered to exist in the 
community, it is as a necessary evil, and for a transitional 
period only. Political and social disabilities must be imposed 
on him, and bribes offered to him from the public funds, to 
liasten the day of his spiritual enlightenment and the addition 
of his name to the roll of true believers.* 

§ S. Polifical ciisabUities of non^MusUms. 

non-Muslim, therefore, cannot be a citizen of the State ; 
he is a member of a depressed class ; his status is a modified 
form of slavery. He lives under a contract {s.imma) with 
the State : for the life and property that are grudgingly 
spared to him by the Commander of the Faithful he must 
undergo political and social disabilities, and pay a 
commutation-money {jas{ja)\^ ■ 

He must pay a fax for his land iMaraf), from which the 
early Muslims were exempt ; he must pay other exactions 
for the maintenance of the array, in which he cannot enlist 
even if he offers to render personal service instead of paying 
the poll-tax ; and he must show by humility of dress and 
behaviour that he belongs to a subfeci class. No non-Muslim 
{stimmi) can wear fine dresses, ride on horsebach or carry 
arms ; he must behave respectfully and submissively to every 
member of the dominant sect, f 


* "With i-egai'd fo the idolafora of a non-Arabic pountrt, SItafi maintains that 
destrnction is incurred by them also ; but other learned doctors agree (hat H is 
lawful to rtfducc them to slayery, thus allowing them, as it were, a respile during 
which it may please God to direct them into the rjghl patli, but mahing, at tile 
same time, their persons and substance subservient to the cause of Islam." (Hughes, 
710). Encs^to, Islam, 1. oir (dae~i/!>-/3arb}. 

t For itimmls or protected non-Mnslfms, Hughes 7W-713 j Sncsdopixlia of 
Islam, i, 938,1051 ; Muir's CalipEafe, 3fd ed., 149-138. "Each adult, male, free, sane 
Zimmi must pay a poll-lav, /feyo. Hfs real estate either becomes a \mqf for the 
whole body of Muslims, but of which he continues to have the use, or ho holds 
it situ as his ow'd, In either event he pays on it and its crops a land-f«, iSfita!, 
which an the owner being a Muslim faffs. He is liable also to other cifacliDhs for 
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As Ihe leanied QaHi Mughis-ud-clin declared to Ala-ud“ 
din Khalji, in accordance with the teaching of the boohs 
on Canon Law : “By tliese acts of degradation are shown 
the extreme obedience of Ihe siintnt, tlie glorification of the 
true faitli of Lslam, and the abasement of false faiths. The 
Prophet lias commanded ns to slay them, plunder them, and 
mahe them captive. . .No other religious authority except the 
great Imam [Ilanifa] whose faith we follow, has sanctioned the 
imposition of the j'asfya on Hindus. According to all other 
theologians, the rule for Hindus is ‘Either death or Islam.’ 

The si/nini is under certaui legal disabilities with regard 
to testimony in lawcourts, protection under criminal law, and 
marriage. The State, as the other parly in the contract 
(simma), guarantees to turn security of life and property and 
a modified protection in the exercise of his religion : — he 
cannot erect new temples, and has to avoid any offensive 
publicity in the exercise of his faith. 

The early Arab conquerors, notably in Sindh, followed the 
wise and profitable policy of leaving the shrines and religious 
practices of the non-Muslim population praclically undisturbed. 
There was at first no wanton or systematic iconoclasm. With 
the growth of the Muslim population, however, the lojig enjoyment 
of unchallenged power bred in them a spirit of intolerance and 
a love of persecution.* Every deyice short of massacre hi 

the tnaintctuTnce of thu Muslim armies. He must dislinMuish liimaelf ft'oin bclievei’s 
bv dress, not on horsebacU or cavvyiny weapons, and bv a \ieacraUY respect- 

{ul attitude towards Muslims, fic is also under certain legal disabilities witli regard 
to testlmonv In lasvcaurts, prolcctlon under criminal law and ui marriage. . .Nor in 
the exercise of their worship moY fhev (the ainunis) use an offensive publicity. 
Tfie^ ate noi cifisens of tfis Maslim Siate,^* (l;nc;^cio, htatu, L 9SS-’9S0r) 

* Elliot, i- 469. Ttie “nidY repair and even rebuild exlslhui chui'clies, but 

not erect new ones on new siics.'^ (Bneyefo., I 659). '‘The construction of places of 
worship in the Muslim tcfritorv is unlawful for them, unless within their own houses, 
but if churches and svnayo^ues orteiiiallY beloiijjlnjg to Christians and Jews be 
desltoYcd or fall to dccAY, theY are at UbertY to rebuild and repair them/' (Hushes 
711.) “It has been settled according to Canon Law that no long-slandiny temple 
should be demolished nor aiiY now one allowed to be builL" (Aurangglb's Benares 
lat‘4na[rj, J. A. $. B., 1911, 689). 
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cold blood was resorted lo in order to convert heathen 
stibjecis. In addifion^ to the _poll't^ and public degradation 
in dress and dc^nean^r miposcd on t hem," T he non-MusHms 
were ‘ subjected to^ various hopes andjears. _ Rewards _in the 
form"" of inoncy and public emplpvment . pftereddo 
aposfales from Ilinduisin. The leaders of flindu religion asid 
sodehf' Wor"c “svstemalicallv repressed, to deprive the sect of 
spiritual lnstructioi\, and their religious gatherings and proces- 
sions were forbidden In order to prevent the growth of 
solidariiv and a sense of communal strength among them. 
No new temple was allowed to be built nor anv old one to be 
repaired, so that the total disappearance of all places of 
Hindu worship was lo be merely a question of time. But 
many of the more fiery spirits of Islam tried to anticipate the 
destructive hand of Time and forcibly pulled down temples. 

In this later age, particularly among the Turks, the old 
Arab toleration of false faiths appeared sinful- Outside Ihelr 
own realms, the destruction of temples and tire slaughter of 
Hindus sanclified every war of aggression. Thus a frame of 
mind was produced in the Muslim community which habitually 
regarded plunder and homicide as the purest of human acts, 
as 'exertion ijifiad) in the path of God.” The murder of infidels 
Ucafit-^kasCn) Is counted a merit in a Muslim. It is not neces- 
sary that he should tame his own passions or mortify his 
ficsli ; it is noi necessary for him to grow a rich growth of 
spirituality. He has only to slay a certain class of his fellow- 
beings or plunder their lands and wealth, and this act in itself 
would raise his soul lo lieaven.* 


* When, In 1910, Boutros Pasha was murdered by an Egyptian Muhammadan tor 
no persona) prot'oeafion bul tor the political reason that he had pieslded over the 
court that sentenced the Donshawai villagers, and the guilt of the murderer was 
conclusively proved by evidence, the Chief Qaai of Egypt pronounced tlie judgment 
that accordins to Islam it is no crime for a Muslim to slay an unbeliever. This is 
the Opinion held by the highest exponent of Isiairiic law in a modern civilised 
country. 
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A creed whose followers are taught to regard 
robbery and murder as a religious duty, is incompatible with 
the progress of manhind or with the peace of the world. 

§ 3. Influence of tfie Qifvanic political ideals on Hie 
Muslim population and the subject creeds. 

Nor has it been conducive to the true interests of its 
followers, Muslim polity formed “the faithful" into a body 
with no other profession than war. As long as there were 
any fresh lands to conquer and any rich kafirs to plunder, 
all went well with the State." The dominant body pi'ospered 
and multiplied rapidly ; even arts and industries, literature and 
painting of a certain type were fostered. But when the tide 
of Muslim expansion reached its farthest limit and broke in 
vain on the hills of Assam and Chatgaon, or Ihe arid rochs 
of Maharashtra, there was nothing to avert a rapid downfall. 
The State had no economic basis, and was not able to stand 
a time of peace. 

For, the cruel kindness of the Government had unfitted 
the dominant people for avocations of peace and the silent 
but deadly struggle for existence. War is the only trade they 
have a natural aptitude for, and peace means to them 
“unemployment,” vice and downfall. 

The settled principle of Islam ended by making the 
Muslims a privileged class, nourished on Stale bounties, 
naturally prone to indolence in peace times and unable to 
stand on their own legs in the arena of life. Public office 
came to be regarded as the birthright of the faithful, and so 


* “The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered proWnces, and subject peojales 
served them. Of bootv tahen in war four-fifths were distribnlcd to flie ariuv on 
the field. . . And there arose, also, new sources of revenue in the land assessment 
and poll-tasc of conquered countries, the suiplus of which, after defravins) civil 
and miltiarY charges, became equallv with spoils of war patrlmonv df the Arab 
nation,” (Muir's CalipSate, 156). Elliot, i. 461. 
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every inducement to display superior ability or exertion was 
tahen away from them. The vast sums spent by the State 
in maintaininsr pauper houses and in scattering alms during 
Ramsan and other holy days and joyous ceremonies, were 
a direct premium on laziness. Thus a lazy and pampered 
class was created in the empire, who sapped its strength 
and was the first to suffer when its prosperity was arrested. 
Wealth bred indolence and love ot ease ; these soon led 
to vice ; and vice finally brought about poverty and ruin. 

At the same time, the treatment of the subject people prevent- 
ed the full development of the resources of the State by them. 
When a class of men is publicly depressed and harassed by law 
and executive caprice alike, it merely contents itself with dragging 
on an animal existence. The Hindus could not be expected to 
produce the utmost of which they were capable ; their lot was 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to their masters,, 
to bring grist to the fiscal mill, to develop a low cunning and 
flattery as the only means of saving what they could out of 
the fruits of their own labour. Amidst such social conditions, 
the human hand and the human mind cannot achieve their 
best ; the human soul cannot soar to its highest pitch. The 
barrenness ot the Hindu intellect and the meanness of spirit ot 
the Hindu upper classes are the greatest condemnation of 
Muhammadan rule in India, The Islamic political tree, judged 
by Its fruit, was an utter failure. 

As a widely travelled and profound modern philosopher 
writes, “Islam is a religion of absolute surrender and submissive- 
ness to God — but to a God of a certain character— a War-Lord. , , 
The ritual of this belief embodtes the idea of discipline. ..This 
military basis of Islam explains all the essential virtues of the 
Musalman. It also explains his fundamental defects — his 
unprogressiveness, his incapacity to adapt himself, his lack of 
initiative and invention. The soldier has simply to obey orders. 
All the rest is the affair of Allah." (H. Keyserling). 
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When public offices are clislributed in conskleratioii of race 
or creed and not of merit, the non-Muslim populations are 
thereb'^ driven to conclude that they have no lot or part in 
such a State. The Islamic theocracy when set up over a 
composite population has the worst vices of oiir’archy and of 
alien rule combined. 

In Mughal India it was, in addition, the dominion of a small 
minority. And this minority ditt'ered from the politically 
depressed majority not in racial qualities, physical or mental, 
but in creed only. It was rightly felt by all persons outside 
the fold of the dominant creed that the power and resources 
of the community, entrusted to the Government for the public 
good, were being misused by being applied to the propaganda 
of a Church which aimed at their extinction. Such a State had 
no right to be called national ; it did not rest on the love and 
devotion of the people. 


§ 4. Tolecafion undec Islam exceptional and 
contvacs to Quranic taw. 

Such was the ideal of the State as conceived by orthodox 
Islam. No doubt, common sense often triumphed over logic 
■and statesmanship over theology ; or the weakness of human 
nature made it impossible for every king and every olTfcer 
to enforce the intolerant system everywhere or in its entirety. 
Thus it happened that under Muslim rule there were periods 
when the Hindus enjoyed toleration and security of property, 
or when an enlightened and liberal king encouraged them 
to make progress in literature and art, wealth and public 
■service, and his State grew In strength and material resources. 

But such indulgence of infidelity was by its very nature 
precarious and exceptional. The Muslim world regarded it 
as a deplorable falling off from the orthodox ideal, and a 
wicked neglect of royal duty. The Muslim soldiery on whose 
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sword depends l!ie king’s power, would regard the liberal 
Saltan as an apostate, unworthy to rule over them, 

1 hcrefore, the growth and^ ^rogress^ _pf jron-lXliislims, jeven 
their continued existence, is incompatible with Ihe^ basic principles 
ot a Muslim Stale. Jhe political cominunitY is in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, (ill either the dissenters are wiped'out 
or the sceptre passes out of Muslim hands. Thus a chronic 
antagonism between the rulers and the ruled is set up, whfeh 
has in the end broken up every Islamic State with a*1:omposite 
population. And the reign of AurangEib was to illustrate 
this trulh. 


§ 5. Amnnffsib's bigotiy and ieinple destruction. 

AuiangBib began his attack on Hinduism in an insidious 
way. In the first year of his reign, in a charter granted 
to a priest of Benares, he avowed that his religion forbade 
him to allow tBe budding of new temples, but did not 
enioin tire destruction of old ones. During his viccroyalty 
of Gujrat, 1644, he had desecrated the recently built Hindu 
temple of Chintaman in Ahmadabad by killing a cow in it 
and then turned the building into a mosque. He had at that 
time also demolished many other Hindu temples in the 
province. An order was issued early in his reign in which 
the local officers in every towji and village of Orissa from 
Katak to Medinipur were called upon to pull down all temples, 
including even clay huts, built during the last 10 or 1 2 years, 
and to allow no old temple to be repaired. 

Next, on 9th April, 1669, he issued a general order “to 
demolish all the schools and temples^ of the infidels and to 
put down their religious teaching and practices.” His 
destroying hand now fell on the great shrines that commanded 


* For a list ol the temples dealroved bv him with quotalions Irom authorities, 
see Vol. in, Aopendb 
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the veneration ol the Hindus all over India— such as the 
second lemplc of Somnath, the Vishwanath temple of Benares^ 
and the Keshav Rai temple of Mathura. 

The holy city of Mathura has always been the special 
victim of Muslim bigotry. It stood on tlie hing's highway 
between Agra and Delhi. Aurangaib appointed a "religious 
man,” Abdun Nabi, as fati/dat of Mathura to rciiress the 
Hindus. 

On 14th October, 1666, learning that there was a stone 
railing in the temple of Keshav Rai, which Dara Shuhoh had 
presented to it, Aurangaib ordered it to be removed. And 
finally in January 1670, be sent forth commands to destroy 
this temple altogether and to change the name of Ihc city to 
Islamabad The destruction of Hindu places of worship was 
one of the chief duties of the Mulitasibs or Censors of 
Morals who were appointed in all the sub-divisions and cities 
of the empire. In June 1680, the temples of Amber, the 
capital of the loyal Stale of Jaipur, were bi'oken clown. 

In 1674 he confiscated all the lands held by Hindus as 
religious grants in Gujrat. 

§ 6, Jasiya or poll-tax on non»Mmlitm. 

For permission to live in an Islamic Stale the unbeliever 
has to pay a lax called JAZIYA, which means siibsiiMe mone% 
i. e., the price of indulgence. It was first Imposed by 
Muhammad, who bade his followers "fight those who do not 
profess the true faith, fill they pay fastfya with the hand in 
humility." (Qtiran, ix. 29). The last two words of this 
command have been taken by the Muslim commentators to 
mean that the lax should be levied in a manner humiliating 
to the taxpayers ; the taxed person must come on 
foot and make the payment standing, while the receiver 
should be seated. Women, children below fourteen, aftd 
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slaves were exempted from the tax ; blind men, cripples and 
lunatics paid only when they were wealthy ; monhs were 
untaxed if they were poor, but if they belonged to rich 
monasteries the heads of these religious houses had to pay. 
The impost was not proportioned to a man’s actual income, 
but the assessees were roughly divided into three classes 
according ns their property was estimated at not more than 
200 diefiams ("the poor”), between 200 and ten thousand 
dirdams ("the middle class”), and above ten thousand ("the 
rich"). Money-changers, cloth-dealers, landowners, merchants, 
and physicians were placed in the highest class, while 
artisans, — such as taitors, dyers, cobblers, and shoe-makers 
were counted as “poor.” This last class paid only when 
their professional income left a margin above tlie cost of 
maintaining themselves and their families. Beggars and 
paupers naturally escaped the tax. 

The rates of taxation were fixed at 12, 24 and 48 div5ams 
a year for the three classes respectively, — or Rs. SVb, 
Rs, 62/3 and Rs. 13 Vs. On the poor, iherefore, the incidence 
of the tax was at least 6 per cent of their gross income ; on 
the middle class it ranged from 6 to Vi p. c., and on the 
rich it was always lighter even than 2Va per thousand. In 
yiolation of modern canons of taxation, the /osE/ya hit the 
poorest portion of the population hardest, and annually took 
away from the poor man the full value of one year’s food 
as the price of religious indulgence. Akbar had abolished the 
tax and removed an invidious badge of degradation from 
ihe majority of his subjects (1564). Aurangsib reversed this 
policy. 

By imperial orders ihe /ax/ya was reimposed on the 
"unbelievers” in all parts of the empire from 2nd April, 
1679, in order, as the official historian records, to "spread 
Islam and put down the practice of intidellty,” The Hindus 
■ of Delhi and its environs gathered together and piteously 
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cried for the withdrawal of the impost. But the Cniperor 
turned a deaf ear to them. Next Friday, the whole road from tlie 
ijate ol the Fort to the lama mosque was bloched by a crowd 
of Hindu suppliants. They did not disperse in spite of warning ; 
cind the Emperor after waiting vainly for an hour to go to the 
public prayer, ordered elephants to be driven through the 
mass of men, trampling them down and clearing a way for 
him. A temperate and reasoned letter from Sliivaji urging 
the impolicy of the new impost and appealing lo Aurang?ib 
to thinh of the common Father of manhind and the equality 
of all sincere beliefs in God's eyes, met with no belter 
success. (V/de Appendix VI of Vol. HI, or S/ifvaji, ch. 13), 

The tax yielded a very large sum. In flic province of 
Gujrat, for instance, it was 5 lahhs of Rupees a year ; and 
we shall not be far wrong in holding that the /agfyu meant 
for the Hindus an addition of fully one-ihlrd to every subject's 
diteef contribution to the State. To be a Muslim was to be 
free from this extra taxation. 

The officially avowed policy in reimposing tlie ja-tisa was 
to increase the number of Muslims by putting pressure on 
the Hindus.* As the contemporary, observer Manucci noticed, 
"Many Hindus who were unable lo pay iurned Muhammadan, 

to obtain relief from the insii|ts of the coHcclors Aurangslb 

rejoices." 


* As the official liIsloiY written from Staie papers at Hu- itislanre of his 
iavomile secretary puts it, “AH Hie aims of Hie reiigiouB Hmperor heinu direclei.1 
io ihc spread of the law of Islam and the overthrow ol inlidpi practices, lie issued 
orders that from fst Rabi-ui-awvval (2 Apiil 1679), I'axisia sliould be levied from the 
simmis in accordance wilh Ihe Qmanic injunction ‘fill tliey pay compeiisallon out 
of their hands in humility’.’' (M. A. 174). The Mirat~i~Afimadi, 3]3, another liistory 
based upon ofiicial papers, ascribes the same motive to the limperor. TJic theory of 
some modern wrller.s that Ihc /aitiya was only commutation money paid tor 
exemption from military service is not borne out by liistory, for it was as late as 
] 0 W May, that "the jaxiya as a lax on Ihe (ice exercise of religion was replaced 
by a iax for exemption from miliiary service" even in European 'I'urhey. (Eiicydo, 
Islam, i. 1052), 
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§ 7. Repressive measures against the Hindus. 

By an ordinance issued on 10th April, 1665, the mahstti 
or custom duty on all commodities brought in for sale was 
fixed at SVa p. c. of the value in the case of Muslims and 
5 p. c. in tiidt of Hindu vendors. 

On 9th MaY, 1667, the Emperor abolished the custom 
duty altogether in the case of Muslim traders, while that on 
the Hindus was retained at the old level. The real loss to 
the State was likelY to be still greater as the Hindu traders 

had now a strong temptation to pass their goods off as the 

properly of Muslims, in collusion with the latter. 

A third instrument of the policy of putting economic 
pressure on unbelievers, was the granting of rewards to 
converts and the offering of posts in the public service, 

liberation from prison, or succession to disputed properly, 

on condition of turning Muslim. 

In 1671 an ordinance was issued that the rent collectors of 
the Crownlands must be Muslims, and ail viceroys and ialaqdats 
were ordered to dismiss their Hindu head elerhs ipeshhars) and 
accountants (diuranian) and replace them by Muslims. It was 
found impossible to run the administration after dismissing the 
Hindu pesh/cars of the provincial governors, but in some places 
Muslims replaced Hindu Rroris (district rent-collectors). tater 
on, the Emperor yielded so far to necessity as to allow half 
Ihe pesMars of the revenue minister and paymaster’s 
departments to be Hindus and the other half Muhammadans. 
Under Aurangzib, '‘qanungo-ship on condition of turning Muslim" 
became a proverbial expression ; and several families in tlie 
Panjab still preserve his letters patent in which this condition 
of office is unblushingly laid down. 

Some of the converts were, by the Emperor’s orders, 
placed on elephants and carried in procession Ihrough the 
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city to the accompaniment of a band and flags. Otliers got 
dailyT- stipends, four annas at the lowest. 

In March 1695 all Hindus, with the exception of the 
Rajputs, were forbidden to ride palfcis, elephants or thorough- 
bred horses, or to carry arms. 

On certain days of the calendar, the Hindus all over India 
hold fairs near their holy places. Men, women and children 
in vast numbers gather together ; boolhs are set up and pachs 
opened by the traders. Here the village women meet their 
distant friends and kinsfolk, and enjoy the show. AurangHib 
in 1668 forbade such fairs throughout his dominions. 

The Hindu festival of lamps (diwali) and spring carnival 
{fioli) were ordered to be held only outside banars and under 
some restraints. 


§ 8, Hindus of MatSuca distdet oppressed : 
peasant risings. 

Such open attachs on Hinduism by all tlie forces of 
Government naturally produced great discontent among the 
^ persecuted sect. Some frantic attempts were made on the 
Emperor’s life, but they were childish and ended in failure. 

Early in 1669 a most formidable popular rising tooh 
place in the Mathura district. 

Abdun Nabi Khan, who was faujdar of Mathura from 
August 1660 to May 1669, entered lieartily into his master’s 
policy of "rooting out idolatry," 

Soon after joining his post he built a Jama Masjid in the 
heart of the city of Mathura (1661-1662) on the ruins of a 
Hindu temple. Later, in 1666, he forcibly removed the carved 
stone railing presented by Dara Shuhoh to Kesliav Rai's 
temple. When in 1669 the Jat peasantry rose under the 
leadership of GoMa, the zamindar of Tilpat, Abdun Nabi 
marched out to attach them in the village of Bashara, but 
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was sliot dead during the encounter (about 10th Ma?). GofeJa, 
lluslicd with victory, looted the pargana of Sadabad, and the 
disorder spread to the adjacent Agra district. 

At this AurangHib sent strong forces under high officers to 
quell ihe rebellion. Throughout the year 1669 lawlessness 
reigned in the Mathura district. On 4tli December tiasan 
Ali Khan attacked some rebel villagers. They fought till 
noon, when being unable to resist any longer, many of them 
slaughtered their women and rushed upon the swords of the 
Mughals, fighting .with the recklessness of despair. 

Next monlh Hasan Alt Khan defeated Gokla. The rebels, 
who mustered 20,000 strong, mostly Jat and other stalwart 
peasants, encountered the imperial forces at a place 20 miles 
from Tilpat. Bui after a very long and bloody contest they 

gave way before the superior discipline and artillery of the 

Mughals, and fled to Tilpat, which was besieged for three 

days and al last stormed at the point of the sword. The 

havoc was terrible. On the victors’ side 4,000 men fell and 
on the rebels’ 5,000, while 7,000 persons. Including Gokla 
and his family, were taken prisoner. The ]at leader's limbs 
were hacked off one by one on the platform of the police 
office of Agra, and his family was forcibly converted to Islam. 

Hasan All's strong measures had the desired effect, and 
peace was soon restored to the district, but for a time only. 
In 1686 ihe second Jat rising began, under the leadership of 
Rajaram, which will be described later. 

§ 9. THe Satnami ,sect ; flieit tistng, 167Z. 

The Satnamis that rose against Aurangzib were really 
Sad6s, who employ the name Satnami among themselves. 
They are a Unitarian community, founded in 1545 by Birbhan 
of Bijesar, near Narnol, and may be looked upon as an 
offshoot of the Rat Dasis. The people nichnamed them 

11 
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Miindijas or Shavelings from their practice of shaving off all 
the hair,-— even the eye-brows, from their heads. Their 
stronghold in the 17th century was the district of Narnol, 
75 miles south-west of Delhi. 

Khafi Khan gives them a good character as an honest and 
manly brotherhood, saying, “Though they dress lihe faqirs, 
most of them follow agriculture or trade on a small capital. 
Following the path of their own faith, they wish to live with 
a good name and never attempt to obtain money by any 
dishonest or unlawful means.” 

These people came into conflict with the forces of 
Government from a purely temporal cause. “One day a 
Satnarai cultivator near Narnol had a hot dispute with a foot- 
soldier ipiada) who was watching a field, and the soldier 
broke the peasant's heaci with his' thick stick. A party of 
Satnamis beat the assailant till he seemed dead. ‘The s/iiqdat- 
(petty revenue collector), hearing of it, sent a body of piadas 
to arrest the men ; but the Satnamis assembled in force, 
beat the piadas, wounded some of them, and snatched 
away their arms. Their number and tumult increased every 
hour.” 

The quarrel soon look on a religious colour and assumed 
the form of a war for the liberation of the Hindus by an 
attack on Aurangrib liimself. An old prophetess appeared 
among them and declared that her spells would render the 
Satnamis fighting under her banner invulnerable to the enemy’s 
weapons, and that if one of them fell eighty others would 
spring up in his place. The movement spread like wildfire 
and the Government was completely taken by surprise. Soon 
some five thousand .Satnamis were up in arms. The local 
officers underrated the danger and sent out troops in small 
parties which were successively defeated. These initial victories 
only raised the confidence of the rebels and confirmed the 
tale of their magical powers. The faujdar of Narnol was 
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routed with heavy loss and that town seised by them. The 
victorious rebels plundered Narnol, demolished its mosques, 
and established their own administration in the district, holding 
it by means of outposts and collecting the revenue from the 
peasants. The noise of their tumult reached Delhi, where the 
grain supply became scanty and the citizens were greatly 
alarmed and distracted. Superstitious terror of their magical 
powers demoralized the imperial army. 

Aurangzib was now fully roused. On 15th March he 
sent a large force, 10,000 strong, under Radandaz Khan and 
many other high officers with artillery and a detachment 
from the Emperor’s body-guard against the rebels. To 
counteract the spells of the Satnamis, the Emperor, who had 
the reputation of being a living saint (Alamgit sinda pit), 
wrote out prayers and magical figures with his own hand 
and ordered the papers to be sewed on to the banners of 
his army and displayed before the enemy. The encounter 
was terrible. After a most obstinate battle, two thousand of 
the Satnamis fell on the field, while many more were slain 
during the pursuit, "Very few of them escaped ; and that 
tract of country was cleared of the infidels." 

§10, Tiie course of iRe SikR religion j cRange in fRe 
cRamctec and aims of its Read. 

Towards the close of the 15th century, tliere arose in 
the Panjab a Hindu reformer named Baba Nanah, who called 
upon the people to prefer the essence to the form of religion, 
a living faith to a dead mechanical ritual, and the spirit to the 
letter of their scriptures ; he insisted on the unity of the 
Godhead underlying the multitude of the idols of popular 
worship, invited earnest believers to his fold without 
distinction of caste or creed, and- tried to form a brother- 
hood- of the elect. The aims of Nanafe were abandoned by 
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his sect when his successors in the leadership of the Sihhs 
set up a temporal dominion for themselves and made military 
drill take the place of moral self-reform and spiritual growth. 
“Today there is no spirit of progress among the Sihhs. 
They have crystallized into a small sect. Centuries liave 
failed to produce a new spirlual teacher from among them.” 
[R, Tagore]. 

Nanah, a Hindu of the Khalri or trader caste, was born 
in 1469 at Talwandi (now, Nanakana), 35 miles s. w. of 
Labor. The essence of his creed was belief in the one true 
living God, and the shaping of every man’s conduct in such 
a way as to realize that God. 

As he said, repealing the words of Kabir, “God can be 
obtained by humility and prayer, self-restraint, searching of 
the heart, and fixed gaze on Him.” Nanah (wlio lived till 
1538) drew round himself a band of earnest worshippers, and 
in time they solidified into a sect. 

The Sihh gurus throughout the 16th century, from Nanah 
to Arjun the 5th guru, won the reverence of (he Mughal 
emperors by their saintly lives, and they had no quarrel 
eilher with Islam or the State, 

Before the reign of Aurangzib the Sihlis were never 
persecuted on veliglous grounds, and their collision with the 
Mughal Government, which began in Jahangir’s time was due 
entirely to secalav causes, and the change in the character of 
the gurus was solely responsible for it. 

Under Arjun, the 5th guru (1581-1606), the number of 
Sihh converts greatly increased, and with them Ihe guru’s 
wealth, He organized a permanent source of Income. A 
band of agents were stationed in every oily from Kabul to 
Dacca where there was a Sikh, to collect the tithes and 
offerings of the faithful ; and this spiritual tribute, so far as it 
escaped peculation by the agents, reached the central treasm'y 
at Amritsar. The guru was treated as a temporal king and 
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girt round by a body of courtiers and ministers called masands, 
which is the Hindi corruption of the title masnad-i-ala borne 
by nobles under the Pathan Sultans of Delhi. Arjun in 
a weak moment blessed the banners of Khusrau, the rival 
of Jahangir for the Mughal throne, and even gave money help 
to that piince. On the defeat of the pretender, Jahangir fined 
the guru two lakhs of Rupees for his disloyalty to the king 
de jute. The guru refused to pay the fine and stoically endured 
imprisonment and torture, which were the usual punishments 
of revenue defaulters in those days. Worn out by being 
forced to sit in the burning sand of Labor, he died in 
June 1606. 

With his son Har Govind (1606-1645), a new era began. 
“Unlike his father, Har Govind constantly trained himself in 
rnarlial exercises and systematically turned his attention to the 
chase.” lie increased his body-guard of 52 warriors till it 
became a small army. As he fold a follower, “In the guru's 
house religion and worldly enjoyment shall be combined.” 
Soon after Shah Jahan's accession, when that Emperor was 
hawking near Amritsar, the guru entered the same area in 
pursuit of game, and his Sikhs quarrelled with the servants of 
the imperial hunt about a bird. The two parties came to 
blows, and in the end the imperialists were beaten off with 
slaughter. An army was sent against the audacious rebel, but 
it was routetl with heavy loss, at Sangrana, near Amritsar, 
1628. The victor’s fame spi'cad far and wide. “Many men 
came to enlist under the guru's banner. They said that no 
one else had power to contend with the Emperor.” Such an 
open defiance ' of imperial authority could not be tolerated 
near Labor. Larger and larger armies were sent against the 
guru, and though he gained some successes at first, his house 
and property at Amritsar were, in the end, seised, and he 
was forced to take refuge at Kiratpur in the Kashmir hjlls 
beyond the reach of Mughal arms. Here he died In 1645. 
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On the death of guru liar Kishan In 1664, a scene of 
disorder and rapacit'^ broke out among the Sihhs. “Twenty- 
two [men] of Bahala claimed the right to succeed him. These 
sclt-made gurus forcibly took the offerings of the Sikhs." 
After a time Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of liar Govind, 
succeeded in being recognised as guru by most of the Sikhs. 

While residing in Anandpur he was roused to action by 
the sight of his creed being wantonly attacked and its holy 
places desecrated. He encouraged tire resistance of the 
Hindus of Kashmir to forcible conversion to Islam and openly 
defied the Emperor. Taken to Delhi, he was cast into prison 
and called upon to embrace Islam, and on his refusal was 
tortured for five days and then beheaded on a warrant from 
the Emperor (1676), 

Now at last open war broke out between the Sikhs 
and Islam. Soon a leader appeared among the Sikhs who 
organised the sect into the most efficient and implacable 
enemy of the Mughal empire and the Muslim faith. Govind 
Rai, the tenth and last guru (1676 — 1708) and the only 
son of Tegh Bahadur, was a man of whom it had been 
prophesied before his birth that “he would convert jackals 
into tigers and sparrows into hawks.” 

We may here pause to consider what causes made the 
success of QurU Govind possible. The first was the gradual 
elevation of the guru to a superhuman position. The Sikhs 
were taught to obey their guru with blind unquestioning 
devotion. This implicit faith in a common superior knit the 
Sihhs together like the soldiers of a regiment. The Sikhs were 
famous in the 17th century for thetr sense of brotherhood 

and love for each other. They felt themselves to be a 

chosen people, the Lord's elect. In the language of Bhal 
Gurudas ; “Where there are two Sikhs, there Is a company 

of saints ; where there are five Sikhs, there is God !'' The 

unity due to sameness of religion was further cemented by 
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the abolition of caste distinctions under orders of Govind. 
All restrictions about food and drink, so prevalent in Hindu 
socielY, had already been discarded. If Cromwell's Ironsides 
could have been inspired with the Jesuits' unquestioning 
acceptance of their Superior's decisions on moral and spiritual 
questions, the result would have equalled Guru Govind’s 
Sikhs as a fighting machine. 

§ 11. Gum Govind, Ris ideal and caceec. 

Govind steadily drilled his followers, gave them a distinctive 
dress and a new oath of baptism, and began a policy of 
open hostility to Islam. Me harangued the Hindus to rise 
against Muslim persecution, and imposed a fine of Rs. 125 
on his followers for saluting any Muhammadan saint's tomb. 
His aims were frankly tmleml. '‘Mother dear, I have been 
considering how I may confer empire on the Khalsa.” He 
lived in princely state. 

In the hills of North Panjab, Govind passed most of his 
life, constantly fighting with, the hill-Rajahs from Jammu to 
Srinagar in Garhwal, who were disgusted with his followers' 
violence and scared by his own ambition. l,arge imperial 
forces were sent from Sarhind to co-operate with the quotas 
of the hill-Rajahs and suppress the guru ; but they were 
usually worsted. His army went on increasing, as recruits 
from the Panjab doabs flocked to him and received baptism. 
Even Muslims Were enlisted. Anandpur was five times 
invested. After the last attack, the guru evacuated the fort, and 
closely pursued by the Mughals, passed through many adventures 
and hairbreadth escaped, changing his place of shelter repeatedly 
like a hunted animal. His four sons perished. Then Govind 
with his few but faithful guards undertook a journey to South- 
ern India. In 1707 tile new Emperor Bahadur Shah I induced 
him to accompany him on the march to Rajputana and the 
Deccan, The g'uru reached Nander on the Godavari, 150 miles 
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n. w. of Ilaldarabad in August 1707 at the liead of some 
infantry and 2 to 3 hundred cavalry, and there after a stay of 
more than a year he was stabbed to death by an Afghan 
(1708). With him the line of gurus ended. 

Thus we see that the Mughal Government under Aurangzib 
did succeed in breahing up the guru’s power. It robbed the 
Sikhs of a common leader and a rallying centre. Thereafter 
the Sikhs continued to disturb public peace, but only in isolated 
bands. They were no longer an army fighting under one chief, 
with a definite political aim, but merely moving bodies of 
brigands, — extremely brave, enthusiastic, and liardy, but essentially 
plunderers uninsph'ed by any ambition to build up an organised 
Government in the land. If Ranjit Singh had not risen, tlicre 
would have been no large and uniled State under Sikh dominion, 
but a number of petty principalities in the Panjab with a 
ruling aristocracy of Sikh soldiers, sending their organised 
marauders every year to raid and lay Ihc counlry waste. 

The worst consequence of Aurangzib's bigotry was the war 
that he provoked with the two greatest Rajput clans. 
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WAR IN RAJPUTANA ; REBELLION OF AKBAR. 

§1. Aucangsib seises Matwat, 1679. 

(^arwar is a desert land, but in Mughal times its strategic 
importance lay in the fact that the shortest and easiest trade- 
route from the Mughal capital to the rich manufacturing city 
of Ahmadabad and the busy port of Cambay lay through 
its limits. '^From Agra the western road through the loyal 
State of Jaipur up to the imperial city of Ajmir was safe and 
wfell-frequented. Thereafter it crossed a gap in the Aravali 
barrier and ran level through the Marwar cities of Pali and 
Jhalor to Ahmadabad. If such a province could be annexed to 
the imperial dominions, the proud lord of Udaipur would be taken 
in flank, and a long wedge of Muslim territory would be driven j 
right across Rajputana, cleaving it into two isolated halves ^ 
which could be crushed in detail. Mai war was the f oremos t 
Hindi.i_State_ of Northern India at thi^ time. Its chieftain was 
Jaswant Singh, who enjoyed the unrivalled rank of a 
Maharajah and whom the death of Jai Singh thirteen years 
ago had left as the leading Hindu peer of the Mughal Court. 
The success of Aurangaib’s plan of the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus required that Jaswanl’s State should sink into af 
quiescent dependency 'or a regular province of the empire./ 
Hindu resistance to the policy of religious persecution must 
be deprived of a possible efficient head. 

On 10th December, 1678, Maharajah Jaswant Singh died 
at Jamrud * when commanding the Mughal posts in the Khaibar 

lie was never viceroy of Afghanisfan or even governor of Kabul cEtVf but 
infiiely ificinadqe of Jamrud. 
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Pass. Immediately on hearing of Jaswant’s death Aurangsib 
took steps to seise his kingdom and place it under direct 
Mughal rule, 9th lanuary, 1679, the Emperor himself set 
out for Aimir, in order to be close enough to Jodhpur to 
overawe opposition.^ 

The death of Jaswani had thrown the Rathors into 
confusion and dismay. The State was without a head. 
Jaswant’s highest officers and best troops were absent in 
•Afghanistan. At first no resistance could be offered to the 
vast and well-directed Mughal armies that iDoured into the land. 

Aurangcib had learnt (on 26th February) that two of 
Jaswant’s widows had given birth to two posthumous sons 
at Labor. But the Emperor was not to be moved from his 
policy of annexing Marwar by any regard for the law of 
legitimate succession. He returned from Ajmir to Delhi 
(2nd April). On that day the invidious poll-tax on the 
Hindus was imposed again after a century of abeyance. 

Indra Singh Rathor, the chieftain of Nagor, and grand- 
nephew of Jaswant, was invested as Rajah of Jodhpur in 
return for a succession fee of 36 lakhs of Rupees (26th May), 
and sent to Marwar. But the Mughal administrators and 
generals in occupation of the country were retained there, 
evidently to help the new Rajah in taking possession of 
his State. 


§ 2. //our Diicffadas saved Ajit Stngd. 

On reaching Labor two of the widowed Ranis of Jaswant 
gave birth to two sons (February, 1679), one of whom died 
in a few weeks, while the other, Ajit Singh, lived to mount 
the throne of Jodhpur after a most eventful and romantic 
career. At the end of June the Maharajah's family reached 
Delhi, and the rights of Ajit were again urged before 
AurangEib ; but he only ordered that the child should be 
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brought up in his harem, with a promise to give him a rank 
in the Mughal peerage and investiture as Rajah when he 
would come of age. One contemporary historian savs that 
the throne of Jodhpur was offered to Ajit on condition of 
his turning Muslim. 

The ioyai Rafhors were seized with consternation at 
Aurangzib’s proposal. They vowed to die to a man to save 
their chieftai/i’s heir. Their leader and guiding genius was 
Durgadas, the flower of Rathor chivalry, and son of Jaswant’s 
minister Asbaran, the baron of Drunera. But for his twesity- 
flve years' unflagging exertion and wise contrivance, Aiit Singh 
could not have secured his father’s throne. Fighting against 
terrible odds and a host of enemies on every side, with distrust 
and wavering among his own countrymen, he hept the cause 
of his chieftain triumphant. Mughal gold could not seduce, 
Mughal arms could not daunt that constant heart. Almost 
alone among the Rathors he displayed the rare combination of 
the dash and reckless valour of a Rajput soldier with the tact, 
diplomacy and organizing power of a Mughal minister of State. 

On 15th luly the Emperor sent a strong force under the 
provost of Delhi city and the captain of the imperial guards fo 
seise the Ranis and Afit and lodge them in tlie prison forti'ess 
of Nurgarh. The Rathor plan was to ensure the escape of Ajit 
by offering desperate resistance and sacrificing their own lives 
freely in a series of rear-guard actions. Ragbunath, a Bhatli 
noble of Jodhpur, with a hundred devoted troopers made a sortie 
from one side of the mansion. Before their wild charge the 
imperialists quailed, and seizing this momentary confusion 
Durgadas slipped out with Ajit and the Ranis dressed In male 
attire, and rode direct for Marwar. For an hour and a half 
Raghunath dyed the streets of Delhi with blood, but at last he 
fell. The Mughals now set off in pursuit, but Durgadas 
had covered nine miles by the time he was overtaken. 
It was now Ranchhordas lodha’s turn to face round With 
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a small band and gain precious time by barring the enemy's 
path. This happened thrice ; in the evening the Mughals, 
worn out by the three murderous conflicts, abandoned 
the pursuit, and Ajil was safely conducted to Marwar (23rd 
)uly). His name became the I'allying cry of the Rathor legiti- 
mists, Aurangzib’s policy in Marwar seemed to have been 
wreched. But his statecraft struch a shrewd blow to counter 
the action of Durgadas : he brought up a milhman's infant in 
his harem as the true Ajit Singh and proclaimed Durgadas’s 
protege to be a bogus prince. At the same time he dethroned 
Indra Singh, the two months’ Rajah of Marwar, for his 
manifest incapacity to rule. 

A sti'ong Mughal foi-cc was sen! into Marwar for the 
reconquest of the Slate. Anarchy and slaughter were let loose 
on the doomed province. 

The Emperor tooh up his headquarters at Ajmir on 25th 
September ; his army advanced fighling under his son Muhammad 
Ahbar. The Mughal van was led by Tahawwur Khan, the 
faujdav of Ajmir. Tiie Mairtia clan of Ralhors, under one Raj 
Singh, barred hts path in front of the temple of the Boar irear 
the sacred lake of Pushhar, and a three days' continuous battle 
ended only with the extinction of the brave defenders. There- 
after the Rajputs always carried on a guerilla warfare from 
their lurking places in the hills and desert. The Emperor now- 
divided Marwar into dislrtcls over each of which a Mughal 
officer was placed as fauidav (end of October). No i-esislance 
could stand against such heavy odds, and the whole country 
was soon occupied by the foe. "Jodhpur and all the great 
towns in the plain fell and were pillaged ; the temples were 
thrown down and mosques erected on tlieir slles.” 

§ 3, Muffda! wav wHfi MaMvam of Udaipuc. 

The annexation of Marwar was but the preliminary to an easy 
conquest of Mewar. On the revival of tlie ja^i^a lax, a demand 
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for its enforcement throughout his Slate had been sent to the 
Maharana. If the Sisodias did not stand by the Rathors now, 
the two clans would be crushed piecemeal, and the whole of 
Rajasthan would lie helpless under the tyrant's feet. So 
thought Maharana Raj Singh, and so thought his clansmen. 
The mother of Ajit Singh was a Mewar princess, and Raj 
Singh could not, either as a kinsman or as a knight, reject her 
appeal to defend the orphan's rights. 

Raj Singh began his preparations for war. Aurangzib with 
his usual promptitude struck the first blow. Seven thousand 
picked soldiers under Hasan All Khan marched in advance 
from Pur, ravaging the Rana’s territory and clearing the way 
for the main Mughal army. The Rajputs had nothing that 
could make a stand against the exoelient Mughal artillery 
served by European gunners. Hence the Rana had prepared 
for the invasion by abandoning the low country and retiring 
with all his subjects to the hills, whither tlie Mughals durst not 
penetrate. Even the capital Udaipur was found evacuated. 
The Mughals look possession of it and destroyed its great 
temple, and also three temples on the Udai-sagar lake. 

Hasan Alt Khan entered the hills north-west of 
Udaipur in search of the Rajput army ; on being 
reinforced and freshly provisioned, he inflicted a defeat 
on the Maharana (22nd January), capturing his camp 
and property and much grain on the way, and destroy- 
ing 173 temples in the environs of Udaipur. Chitor had 
been aheady occupied by the Mughals, and 63 temples of 
the place were deshoyed when Aurangnib visited It at the end 
of February. The Emperor left Udaipur and returned to 
Ajmir (on 22]^ March), while a strong force rmder Prince 
Akbar held the Chitor district as a base. But the imperial 
outposls were too far scattered to be defended easily, while 
the whole of the Rajput land was seetiilng with hostility. The 
Mughal positions in Mewar and Marwar were isolated from 
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each other by the wedge of the Aravali range, whose crest 
the Rana held in force, and from whicii he could make 
sudden descents and deal crushing blows on Ihe east or 
on the west as he pleased, while the Mughals in transferring 
troops from Chitor to southern Marwar had to make a long and 
toilsome detour through the Bednor, Beawar, and Sojat 
districts. 

The rough circle formed by the massed hills of Mewar 
and stretching from Udaipur westwards to Kamalmir and 
from the Rajsamudra lake southwards to Salumbra, resembled 
a vast impregnable fort with three gates, opening east, north 
and west, vis., Deobari, Rajsamudra, and Deosuri, dhrough 
which the garrison could sally out in full force and crush 
any isolated Mughal outpost. The Mughals, on the olher hand, 
could effect a concentration only by moving along a long 
arc of which the Rana held the short base. 

Prince Akbar had been left at Chllor In charge of all the 
Mughal posts east of the Aravali and south of Aj'mir. But his 
force was too small for Ihe effective defence of this vast region. 
The Rajputs, fighting in their homeland, knew every nook of 
the ground and were helped by a friendly peasantry. The 
Mughals were strangers in that wild broken country and 
marched among a hostile population. 

A marked Increase of Rajput activity began with the 
Emperor's retirement to Ajrair (in March). They made raids, 
cut off supply trains and stragglers, and made the Mughal 
outposts extremely unsafe, thus creating a terror of their 
prowess. The command of Mughal outposts went abegging, 
captain after captain declining the dangerous honour ; the 
Mughal troops refused to enter any pass ; detachments sat 
down only a short distance from the base and refused to 
advance further. 

About the middle of next May Akbar’s camp near 
Chitor was surprised at night and some slaughter done by the 
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Kajputs who had entered it by a riise. The Maharana descen- 
ded from the hills and roamed the Bednor district, threatening 
Akbar’s communications with Ajmir. At the end of this month 
(May), a terrible reverse befell the Mughal arms : Ahbar was 

surprised by the Rana and evidently suffered a heavy loss, 

A few days later, the Rajputs carried oOf a convoy of Banjaras 
with 10,000 pack-oxen bringing grain to the prince’s army 

from Malwa. One of the Rana’s armies under his son Bhini 

Singh ranged the country, striking swift and sudden blows at 
weak points. "Our army is motionless through fear," so Akbar 
complains. 

At these signal instances of Akbar's failure, the Emperor in 
high wrath sent him off to Marwar and placed the coinmand 
of Chitor in the hands of another son, Prince Azam (26th June), 

The imperial plan henceforth was to penetrate the Mewar 
trills in three columns, — from the Chitor or eastern side Prince 
AEc-im would advance by way of the Deobari pass and 
Udaipur, from the north Prince MuaHsam by way of the lake 
Rajsamudra, and from the west Akbar through ,the Deosuri 
pass. The first two failed to achieve their tasks. 


§ 4 Pvince Akbac's campaign in Marwac. 

Prince Akbar, on transfer from Chitor, took post at Sojat 
in Marwar on ISlh July, 1680. But in Marwar he met with 
no better success than Ur Mewar. The Ralhor bands spread 
over the country, closing the trade routes and keeping the 
land In perpetual turmoil. Akbar's instructions were to make 
the central posUion at Sojat secure, then occupy Nadol, the 
chief town of the Godwar district, and from this new base to 
send his vanguard under Tahawwur Khan to advance east- 
wards into 'Mewar by the city of Narlai, force the Deosuri 
pass and invade the Kamalmir region, where the Maharana 
and the defeated Rathors had taken refuge. But s6 great was 
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the terror inspired by the “death-loving” Rajputs that 
Tahawwur’s troops sal down in fear and inactivity. 

Ahbar left Sojat on 21st September, and reached Nadol 
at the end of the month. liul Tahawwur Khan refused to 
enter the hills, and Ahbar had to use compulsion towards his 
timid lieutenant. On 27lli September the Khan advanced 
towards the mouth of the pass to reconnoitre. When he had 
yielded to Rajput seduction and decided to play the traitor, 
we do not know. But from September 1680 we notice a 
suspicious slackening of his activity. ' 

Then the RmiTcror's patience was worn out. He sent to 
Ahbar the imperial Bahhslii with orders to enforce a forward 
movement of the division. Further delay could not be 
excused. So, Ahbar advanced his base from Nadol to 
Deosuri (19th November), and from Ihe latter village sent 
Tahawwur Khan on to force the Jhilwara pass ; tlie Mughals 
advanced to Ihilwara, fighting and carrying ihe barricades 
across the path, and the Khan, from his station at Ihilwara, 
began to ravage the neighbouring country freely. 

'I'he advance to Jhilwara was made on 22nd November. 
The next step would have been to pusli on eight miles south 
to Kamalmir, the last refuge of the Rana, But during the 
next five wcehs we have again the same suspicious inactivity 
on Tahawwur Khan's part. In truth, the prince’s 
treasonable plot was fully hatched during this period. On 
Isl January 1631 he united with the Rajput rebels, issued a 
manifesto deposing his father, and crowned himself Fmperor ; 
and the next day he set out for Ajmir to wrest the Mughal 
crown from Aurangsib's brows. 

§ 5. Prince APbar pcochims himself Emperor, I68i. 

Sultan Muhammad Ahbar, the fourth son of Aurangatb, 
was only 23 years of age at this time. In his campaign in 
Mewar he had given signal proofs of slackness and incapacity, 
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for which the Emperor had sliarplf censured him. In Marwar, 
where he was sent next, he failed either to crush the roving 
Rathor bands or to penetrate into Mewar by the Deosuri Pass 
as planned bv his father. Smarting under disgrace for these 
repeated failures, he lent a ready ear to the tempting invitation 
of the Rajputs to seize his father’s throne with their help. 

Tahawwur Khan, his chief officer, was tlie intermediary ol 
these treasonable negotiations. The Maharana Raj Singh and 
Durgadas, the Rathor leader, told Afebar how liis father’s 
bigoted attempt to root out the Rajputs was threatening the 
stability of the Mughal empire, and urged him to seize the 
throne and restore the wise policy of his forefathers if he 
wished to save his heritage from destruction. They promised 
to back him with the armed strength of the two greatest Rajput 
clans, the Sisodias and the Rathors. 

Everything had been arranged for a march against 
Aurangzib at Ajmir, when the Maharana died, (22nd October, 
1680), and during the month of mourning that followed, his 
successor Jai Singh naturally remained inactive. Thereafter, 
Tahawwur Khan liaving reached the Jhilwara Pass, not far 
from the Rajput headquarters at Kamalmir, the negotiations 
were easily resumed and quickly concluded. The Rana 
agreed to send half his army, both foot and horse, itnder his 
son or brother to fight the prince’s battles. The 2nd of 
January 1681 was fixed as the day when Akbar would begin 
his march on Ajmir to contest the imperial throne. 

Two days before this date he wrote a false letter to his 
father to disarm his suspicion : “The brother and son of the 
new Rana, under the guidance of Tahawwur Khan, have 
descended from the hills and come to me. The Rathor 
leaders also have come here to make terms through the 
mediation of the Khan. They urge that unless I myself conduct 
them to your Majesty and personally beg pardon on their 
behalf, they cannot compose their minds for coming over to 
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our side. 1 am, therefore, starting [with them] for ^our 
Presence.” 

Then Ahbar threw off the mash. Four theologians in his 
pay issued a decree over their seals, declaring that Aurangsib 
had forfeited the throne by' his violation of the Islamic Canon 
Law. Ahbar crowned himself Emperor (1st January), and 
created Tahawwur Khan his Premier Noble. Most of the 
imperial officers with him were powerless to resist or to 
escape, and feigned adhesion to his cause. 

The Emperor’s situation at Ajmir was critical. The two 
main divisions of his army which were untainted by treason, 
were quartered far away. His immediate retinue consisted 
merely of unserviceable soldiers, with his personal attendants, 
clerhs and eunuchs, while rumour swelled the rebel army to 
70,000 men, including the best blades of Rajputana. 

Every one expected a rapid advance of Ahbar's troops, 
the rout of the small imperial body-guard, and a change of 
sovereigns. But Ahbar began to spend his days and nights 
in indolence and pleasure. He tooh a fortnight (2-15 January) 
in covering the 120 miles which separated him from his 
father, when every hour’s delay told in Aurangeib's favour. 

For, meantime, couriers had galloped off on all sides to 
recall the scattered Mughal detachments to the Presence. 
Loyal cav)tains were straining every nerve and marching day 
and night to join the Emperor in time. Shihab-ud-din Khan, 
the father of the first Nizam, reached Aj'mir (9th January) 
with his troops after a forced march from Sirohi, in which 
he covered 120 miles in two days. Some other officers were 
equally quick. Thus the acute stage of the crisis was soon 
over. The palace at Afmir was put in a posture of defence ; 
entrenchments were dug around the camp ,• the passes leading 
to the city were held in force ,- on 141h January, the Emperor 
issued forth into the open, and encamped six miles south 
of Ajmir on the historic field of Deorai, But despair and 
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defection raged in the camp of Abbar. As he came nearer, 
increasing numbers of Mughal officers began to desert him 
and escape to the imperial camp. Tlie thirty thousand Rajputs, 
however, remained true to him. 

Tire crisis came on the 15th of lanuary. The Emperor 
advanced four miles further south and waited at Do-rahah. 

In the evening. Prince MuasHam after a forced march 
through rain and wind and the bitter cold of midwinter, joined 
the Emperor, doubling his strength. On the other side, 
Ahbar arrived three miles from his father's camp, halted there 
for the night, and fi.xed the next morning for the decisive 
battle. 

§ 6, Mutdev of Tafiawwuv Kfian, failuve of Afcbar. 

But during the night Aurangzib’s cunning diplomacy 
secured the completest victory without resort to arms. 
Tahawwur Khan, the right-hand man of Ahbar, had married 
a daughter of Inayet Khan, a high officer then in the imperial 
camp. AurangHib made Inayet write to Tahawwur Khan 
urging him to come to the Emperor, with a promise of 
pardon for the past, and a threat that if he declined “his 
women would be publicly outraged and his sons sold into 
slavery at the price of dogs." 

The letter bewildered Tahawwur Khan. After putting on a 
coat of scale armour under his robe, as a precaution against 
treachery, he secretly left his tent without informing Ahbar or 
Durgadas, arrived at Ihe imperial camp a little before mid- 
night, and demanded audience, but refused to put up with 
the indignity of being ushered into the Presence unarmed 
lihe a captive. The dispute became loud. At last the crowd 
of royal attendants attracted to the spot by the iroise rained 
down blows on him with their maces. The hidden cuirass 
saved him tor a time, but at last some one cut his throat and 
“silenced his uproar.” 
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Meantime, Aufangsib had written a false letter to Ahbar. In 
it the prince was pi-aised for the success he had hitherto gained 
in carrying out his father’s stratagem of luring all the Rajput 
fighters into a snare and bringing them within easy reach of 
the Emperor ; and he was now instructed to crown his achieve- 
ment by placing them in his van in next morning’s battle, so 
that they might be crushed when attached by Auranggib from 
the front and Ahbar from the rear. As contrived by Auranggib, 
the letter fell into Durgaclas’s hands, wlio read it and went to 
Ahbar’s tent for an explanation. The prince was asleep and 
his eunuchs had strict orders not to wahe him. Durgadas next 
sent men to call Tahawwur Khan. Then the Rajputs discovered 
that the soul of the whole enterprise had stolen away to the 
imperial camp some hours ago ; the intercepted letter was 
believed to liave been verified by these facts. No time was to 
be lost if the Rajputs were to escape from the treacherous plot 
they had discovered by good Inch. Three hours before dawn 
they took horse, robbed what they could of Ahbar's property, 
and galloped off to Marwar. Profiting by this chance, the 
imperial troopers whom Ahbar had forced to march under his 
banners and the loyal captains whom he had placed under 
arrest, escaped towards the camp of Auranggib. Tahawwur 
Khan had been the connecting linh between the Rajputs and 
Ahbar ; he had been the new Emperor’s commander-in-chief 
and prime minister in one, and his flight dissolved the 
confederacy. 

In the morning Ahbar wohe to find himself deserted by all. 
His vast army had melted away in a single night, as if by magic, 
and only his faithful old retainers, a band of 530 horse, were 
left with him. Mounting his ladies on horses and loading what 
treasure he could on camels, he rode away for dear life in the 
frach of the Rajputs. ' 

The remnant of Ahbar's property which had escaped plunder 
was seiged, and his deserted family,— consisting of one wife, 
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iwo sons, and lliree daughters,— was brought away to the 
Emperor’s camp. Relentless punishment was meted out to his 
followers. The Princess Zeb-un-nisa, whose secret correspond- 
ence with Ahbar was discovered, was deprived of her allowance 
of four lakhs of Rupees and her landed property, and confined 
in the Salimgarh fortress. 

A well-appointed army under Prince MuasEam was next 
sent into Marwar to hunt AUbar down. During the second night 
after Akbar’s flight, Durgadas having discovered the fraud 
played by Aurangzib, turned back and took Akbar under his 
protection. Rajput honour demanded tliat the refugee should be 
defended at all costs. Akbar with his protectors roamed through 
Marwar, never passing twenty-four hours at the same place ; 
but the Mughal officers in Gujrat were on the alert and headed 
the rebel off. Then Durgadas alost chivalrously undertook 
to conduct Akbar to the Maratha Court, the only Power in 
India that had successfully defied Mughal arms. Every known 
ferry and pass was guarded by imperial pickets ; but the 
Rathor leader with the greatest skill evaded them and misled 
his pursuers as to his real objective, crossed the Narmada 
(9th May) near the feiTy of Akbarpur, and appeared within 
a short distance of Burhanpur on the Tapti (15th May). But 
here, too, his path was barred by imperial officers, and he 
marched due west through Khandesh and Baglana, finally 
reaching Shambhuji’s protection in Konkan (1st June). 

§ 7. Peace witp MaBamna. 

Akbar's rebellion disconcerted the Mughal plan of war at a 
time when their net was being drawn closer round Marwar, 
and it gave automatic relief to this State. It was probably 
at this time that the Sisodias seized the opportunity of making 
reprisals, under the gallant prince Bhim Singh and the 
Maharana's finance minister Dayaldas, ravaging Gujrat and 
Malwa. 
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l^The Rajput war was a drawn game so far as the actual 
fighting was concerned, but its material consequences were 
disastrous to the Maharana's subjects ; their corn-fields in 
the plains were ravaged by the enemy ; they could stave , 
off defeat but not starvation. So, both sides desired pcace/^ j 
Maharana Jai Singh personally visited Prince Muhammad A-am 
(14th June, 1681), and made peace with the empire on the 
following terms : 

1. The Rana ceded to the empire the pavg.anas of 
Mandal, Pur and Bednor in lieu of the jasi'ga demanded 
from his hingdoin, 

2. The Mughals withdrew from Mewar, which was 
restored to Jai Singh with the title of Rana and the rank of a 
Commander of Five Thousand. 

^ Thus Mewar at last recovered peace and freedom. Not 
so Marwar. That unhappy theatre of war was turned into a 
wilderness during the truceless conflict which constitutes 
Jodhpur history for the ne.xt thirty years. “The sword and 
pestilence united to clear the land.” Akbar’s Junction with 
Shambhuji raised a more formidable danger to the empire 
and Aurangsib had to concentrate all his forces in the 
Deccan and even to be present there in person. The.. 
Mughal hold on Marwar was consequently relaxed. This 
was the salvation of the Rathors. Throughout the succeeding 
generation we find the Mughal hold on Marwar pulsating 
with the military situation in the Deccan. 

The Rathor system of warfare, under Durgadas's able 
guidance, anticipated the Maratha method and its success by ’ 
harassing and exhausting the imperialists and even by 

driving the helpless Mughal commanders to buy a secret 
forbearance by paying c5autfi to the Rathors. Thus the 
war went on with varying fortunes, but without cessation ^ 
for 30 years, fill August 1709, when Ajit Singh entered 
Jodhpur in triumph for the last time and his lordship of 
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Marwar was formally and finally acknowledged by Ihe 
Emperor of Delhi. 

''in the height of political unwisdom, AurangHib wantonly 
provoked rebellion in Rajputana, while Ihe Afghans on the 
frontier were still far from being pacified. With the two 
leading Rajput clans openly hostile to him, his army lost its 
finest and most loyal recruits.*' Nor was the trouble confined 
to Marwar and Mewar. It spread by sympathy among the 
Hada and Gaur clans. The elements of lawlessness thus 
set moving overflowed fitfully into Malwa and endangered 
the vitally important Mughal road through Malwa to the 
Deccan. 
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CHAPTER X 

RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER. 

§ 1. Tfie ke-gnole of Deccan Jiisfoiy in ttie Seventeentf} 
Century. 

In the middle of the Fourteenth century the foundation of 
the Bahmani hingdom created an independent centre of 
Muslim power in Southern India, and Indian Islam started on 
a new career of expansion in the south and repeated the 
work of the Delhi Sultanate in North India by crushing out 
ihe great Hindu kingdoms of the Deccan which had hitherto 
retained their independence. This process went on throughout 
the Fifteenth century. Even when, at the end of the first 
quarter of the next century, the great house of Bahmani fell, 
its heritage passed into the worthy hands of Nisam Shah and 
Adil Shah. Ahmadnagar and Bijapur now became centres 
which fully kept up the traditions of Islamic dominion and 
Islamic culture founded by the Sultans of Kulbarga. The first 
quarter of the 17th century saw the final extinction of the Nisam 
Shahs. Bijapur now rushed in to fill the leadership vacated by 
Ahmadnagar. 

But with the commencement of the Seventeenth century a 
new combatant had entered the southern arena. The Mughal 
Emperor was now free to conquer the Deccan, and this fact 
dominated the whole history of Southern India throughout the 
17th century. Adil Shah (the ruler of Bijapur) found that he 
must give up the dream of winning the hegemony of the 
Deccan, as the heir of the Bahmanis and the Nisam-Shahs, 
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and that he must find an outlet for his ambition eastwards 
and southwards onlY, so as not to cross the path of the 
dreaded Mughals of the north. By the partition-treaty of 
1636, the southern boundary of Mughal Deccan had been 
clearly marhed out, and during the following twenty years 
Bijapur had risen to the pinnacle of her greatness by stretch- 
ing her sway from sea to sea across the Indian peninsula, 
while the capital city had become the mother of arts and 
letters, of theology and science. But the warrior-hings of an 
earlier, poorer and ruder generation were now followed by 
successors who preferred the harem and the daebav to the 
tented field and the saddle. The climax of the Adil-Shahi power 
was also the beginning of iis rapid decline anddismeinbcnnent, 

A feudal State cannot be governed by a faineant king nor 
by a constitutional prime minister. When the king is no longer 
a hero, the military viceroys of the provinces will not obey 
him. * Therefore, after the death of the last great Adll Shah (in 
November 1656), the dissolution of the remaining Muslim 
kingdoms of the Deccan and their absorption into the Mughal 
empire would have taken place as an inevitable, speedy 
and almost silent operation of Nature, but for the entrance of 
a new factor into Deccan politics.)’ 

These were the Marathas. They dominated Deccan history 
for the century and a half that followed the accession of 
Aurangzib, and North Indian history for the last fifty years of 
the 18th century. The Maratha people had been there from 
time ouf of mind, but since the 13fh century they had lived 
dispersed through many States, as the subjects of aliens in 
the land of their birth) without any political organisation or 
status of their own. A genius was needed to gather these 
scattered units together into a nation and drive them like 
a solid wedge into the Mughal empire, shivering it to bits. 
That genius was Shivaji, the contemporary and antagonist 
of Aurangzib. 
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From the day vyhen the Emperor Ahbar launched fortli 
into a policy of conquest south of the Vindhyas to the day 
94 years later, when AurangEib rode in triumph into the 
fallen capital of the last of the Qutb-Shahs, 4he Sultans ot 
Bijapur and Golhonda could never for a moment forget 
that the sleepless aim of the Mughal Emperor was their final 
extinction and the annexation of all their territories. They 
found in the genius of Shivaji and the rechless audacity of 
Shambhuji their only shield in the hour of supreme danger. 
A union of hearts between Bijapur or Golhonda and the 
Mughal empire against the Marathas was a psychological 
impossibility. 

European historians maintain that it would have been 
wiser for Aurangsib to have left Bijapur and Golhonda in 
independence to serve as the police of the Deccan against 
the growing Maratha lawlessness which finally proved too 
strong for the Mughals. This view is based upon ignorance 
of the true condition of the Deccan. By the time that Shivaji 
had succeeded in forming a national State as a nucleus round 
which the Maratha chiefs hitherto in Muslim pay might cluster, 
the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golhonda had arrived at the 
last stage of decline. Their hings wore mere puppets sunh in 
pleasure, their capitals ran blood during the frequent 
faction-fights for the office, of wasiv, the administration 
had utterly broken down, law and order had disappeared, 
the provincial governors had become independent, the generals 
were selling themselves to the highest bidder. Such Govern- 
ments could not be expected to tame Shambhuji and chastise 
Shanta Ghorpare more effectually than Aurangsib himself 
could do. 

Briefly put, the grouping of Powers in the Deccan was 
thus : The dread of Mughal aggression drove Ihe Sultan of 
Golhonda whole-heartedly, and that of Bijapur distrustfully 
and intermittently, into the arms of Shivaji. Bijapur’s leagues 
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With Shivaji were formed only when Mughal invasion was an 
Insistent fact and the situation of Adil Shah was desperate ; 
and these leagues were soon dissolved by the growing fear 
that Shivaji was trying to enrich himself by treacherously 

seizing ils forts and lands. Of the three Deccani Powers, Qutb 
Shah may be left out of our account, as he never sought a 
rupture with the Mughals during this period. The Bijapur 
Government fell into a hopeless decline’’' after 1666, when Ali 
Adil Shah II. gave himself up entirely to wine, while rival 
nobles began to fight for the wazirship and the control over 
the capital and the faineant hing. Matters grew worse when 
the boy-hing Sihandar succeeded in 1672, and the history of 
Bijapur became in effect the history of its regents. Great 
disorder prevailed in the administration. This was the 
opportunity which made Shivaji's rise to independent power 
possible. 

Shivaji could never for a moment be sure of the Delhi 

Government's pacific disposition or fidelity to treaty promises. 
Hence, he lost no chance of robbing Mughal territory in the 
Deccan. With Bijapur his relations were somewhat different. 
He could raise his head or expand his dominion only at the 
expense of Bijapur. But when, about 1662, an understanding 
with him was effected by the Adil-Shahi ministers, he gave up 

molesting the heart of the Bijapur bingdora. With the Bijapuri 

nobles whose fiefs lay close to hfs dominions and across the 
path of his natural expansion (e g.,, Kolhapur, Kanara and 
Kopal), he could nol be at peace, though he did not wish 
to challenge Ihe central Government of Bijapur. 

§ 3. Causes of MugHai weafm&ss in tRe Deccan. 

From January 1658 when Aurangzib left the Deccan to 
contest his father's throne, till March 1682 when he returned to 

♦ The downward course had begun much earlier, in 1646, when Muhammad Adit 
Shah was prostrated by a severe and lingering illness. 
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the South to wear out the last quarter century of his life in 
ceaseless warfare, a period of 24 years intervened, during 
which there were five viceroys of the Mughal province of 
Deccan, among whom Prince Shah Alain held the office for 
II years, Bahadur Khan for 6 years, Shaista Khan for 4, 
Jai Singh for nearly two, and Dilir Khan for one year. During 
these twenty-four years the Mughals pursued a vigorous forward 
policy against Bijapur only under Jai Singh (1666), Bahadur 
Khan (1676 — 77), and Dilir Khan (1679 — 80). Military operations 
against the Marathas were actively carried on by SIraisla Khan 
(1660 — 62), Jai Singh (1665), Mahabat Khan (1671 — 72) Bahadur 
Khan (1673 — 75), and by Dilir Khan for a short while in 1678 — 
79, A state of war between Shivaji and the Mughals existed 
for a much longer period, but during most of it the imperial 
generals acted languidly, so as to hoodwink their distant 

master, while maintaining a secret understanding with Shivaji/ 
(and, later, with Shambhuji) and accepting bribes from' 
him. 

Only a few clear successes but no decisive result was 
achieved by the Mughal arms in the Deccan during thes^ 

24 years. The cause of this failure was partly personal and 
partly political. Shah Alam was a h'mid unenterprising prince, j 
inclined by nature to peace with his neighbours and the'' 
pleasures of the harem or the chase. Besides, his chief 

lieutenant Dilir Khan’s open defiance of his authority often 
made the viceregal camp in the Deccan as powerless as a 

country torn by civil war. Shah Alam and Dilir always 
worked at cross purposes and thus ensured Mughal failure 
in the Deccan. 

^ Secondly, the imperial officers were heartily sick of the 
I ceaseless war with Shivaji. The Hindu officers in Mughal pay 
^ secretly fraternised with the Deccani champion of Hinduism, 
while several of the Muslim generals were glad to bribe him 
io let them live in peace. Above all, no Muglial governor 
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ot tlie Deccan was supplied with men and money even half 
adequate to the task of defeating Bijapur and the Marathas. 

The vebellion of Prince Ahbar and his tlight to Shambhujl 
raised a danger to the tlirone of Delhi which could be met 
only by Aurangaib’s personal appearance in the South. Thus 
a complete change was forced on the imperial policy in that 
quarter. The first task of AurangEib now was to crush the 
power of Shambhui'i and render Ahbar impotent for miscliief. 

§ 3. Mafjavasfitra : tfie land and its people. 

The home of the Maratlia people is made up of three 
clearly marUed regional divisions. Between the Western Ghdts 
and the Indian Ocean lies a long narrow strip of land of 
varying breadth, called /(bnHan (between Bombay and Goa) 
and Kanara (soutli of Goa). It is an area of certain and 
heavy rainfall, — from 100 to 120 inches in the year, — with 
rice for the predominant crop, and dense mango-groves, 
plantain orchards and coconut-palms. Then, after crossing 
the Ghals eastwards we have a belt of land, some 20 miles 
in breadth, called Matral. “ll is extremely rugged, a series 
of table-lands cut on every side by deep winding valleys." 

Going further towards the east, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats sink, the river valleys widen out and form Des5 or the 
vast rolling black-soil plain of the Central Deccan. 

This land, almost locked among the hills and open only in 
the east, is the cradle of the Maratha kingdom. East of the 
Ghats the rainfall decreases rapidly, and is uncertain and 
insufficient for agriculture, while the soil is naturally sterile and 
broken up by low ranges of bai-e rocky bills. “The Deccan, 
generally speaking, yields to much labour a bare measure of 
subsistence.” 

Y' In such a country, where Nature enforces a Spartan simpli- 
city, there can be no luxury, no learned leisure (except among 
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the priests), no aesthetic development, no polished manners 
even. But such a country and climate have their compensating 
advantages. The? develop self-reliance, courage, perseverance, 
a stern simplicit?, a rough straightforwardness, a sense of social 
equalit? and consequently pride in the dignity of man as man. 
In the 7th century, the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang noted the 
Marathas for being “proud-spirited and warlike, grateful for 
favours and revengeful for wrongs.” In the course of the next 
ten centuries they became more cunning and less chivalrous ; 
but the basis of their character remained the same, — activity, 
self-reliance, self-respect and love of equality. 

Social distinctions were fewer and much less sharp among 
the 16th century Marathas than among richer and more civilised 
communilies. The same sense of equality was fostered by 
religion. Their popular saints of the 15th and 16th centuries 
taught the sanctity of conduct rather than mere birth, and the 
oneness of all true believers before God. 

The simplicity and uniformity of early Maralha society were 
also reflected in their language and literature, which were poor, 
undeveloped, and essentially popular. Nature provided them ^ 
with many ready-made and easily defensible forts close at hand, 
where they could qulckty flee for refuge and whence they 
could offer a tenacious resistance. “The whole of the Ghats 
often terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the 
highest points of which, as well as detached portions on 

isolated hills, form natural fortresses (wilh) a level space on the 

summit In manX of them there are springs of the finest water.” 

Thus a remarkable community of language, creed and life 
was attained in Maharashtra in the 17th century, even before 
political unity was conferred by Shivaji. 

The backbone of Shivaji’s army was composed of the 
peasantry belonging to the MaratSa and Ktmbi castes,-— a 
simple, frank, independent, manly and hardy race. With the 
Muslim conquest of the Deccan and the extinction of the last 
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Hindu kingdom in Maharashtra in the 14th century, the 
fighting classes among the natives gathered round their own 
leaders in small bands and hired out their swords to the 
new rulers of the land. Many Maratha families rose to wealth, 
power and distinction as captains of mercenary troops in the 
service of the Muslim States in their neighbourhood. 

§ 4. Sfiaf}]i Bfionsle : fits career. 

One such family, bearing the name of Bhonsle, originally 
lived In the Patas sub-division of the Puna district, as the 
headmen {path) of two villages. They followed agriculture 
and gained much local credit by their sober honest character 
and religious benefactions. Some buried treasure that they 
discovered in their fields enabled them to buy arras and 
horses and develop into captains of mercenaries under the 
NiEam-Shahi dynasty at the close of the 16lh century. Such 
was Shahji Bhonsle, the eldest son of Maloji. Born in 1594, 
he was married when a child to Jija Bai, the daughter of 
the high-born Lahhji Yadav Rao, baron of Sindhhhed and 
one of the greatest Hindu nobles of Ahmadnagar. Shah)i 
first saw service probably as the commander of the small 
contingent of his family during the rule of Malik Ambar, 
the regent of Niaam Shah. On the death of Malik Ambar 
in May 1626, the Stale fell into rapid decay there were 
frequent assassinations at Court, During these troubled times, 
Shahji first followed the Nizam-Shahi Government, then 
joined the Mughals, deserted them, fought against the 
Bijapuris, went over to their side afterwards, and finally set 
up a puppet Nizam Shah (1635) in one of the hill-forts of 
the Sahyadrl range. He seized all the Nizam-Shahi dominion 
from Puna and Chakan to Balaghat and the neighbourhood 
of Junnar, Ahmadnagar, Sangamner, Trirabak and Nasik, 
and for three years (1633-36) carried on the government 
in the Sultan's name. He made Junnar his capital. But in 
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1636 a orand campaign was opened bv" the imperialists 
against Shahji, in which he was completelY defeated and had 
to give up eight of his forts, enter the service of Bijapur, 
and leave Maharashtra. 

§ 5. Cmidfiood, education, and cdatactec of SfUm/'i. 

Shivaji, the second son of Shahji and Jija Bai, was born 
in the hill-fort of Shivner, wliich overlooks the town of 
Junnar, on 10th April 1627. After entering Bijapur service 
towards the end of 1636, Shahji was sent away to the 
Tungabhadra region and the Mysore plateau, and later on to 
the Madras coast to conquer fresh territories for his new 
master and jagirs (or himself. But here his favourite wife 
Tuka Bai and her son Vyanfeaji accompanied him, while Jija 
Dai and Shivaji were sent to live at Puna, in charge of his 
land-steward Dadaji Kond-clev, 

Her husband’s neglect drove the mind of Jija Bai inwards 
and deepened her natural i-eligious spirit, which she imparted 
to her son. Shivaji grew up in solitude, a mateless child, 
without brother, sister or father. The isolation of their life 
drew mother and son very close together and intensified his 
love for her till it became almost an adoration for a deity. 
From a very early age, he was thrown on his own resources, 
and learnt to carry out his own ideas unaided and to take 
the initiative without referring to any higher authority. Such 
education as he received was eminently practical ; he became 
shilled in fighting, riding and other manly accomplishments ; 
but he mastered the contents of the great Hindu epics by 
listening to recitations and story-tellings and thus learn! their 
political lessons and moral * maxims. He loved to distraction 
religious readings and songs (.iidan) and sought the society 
of Hindu and Muslim saints wherever he went. 

The Mavals or western belt of the Puna district, slrctching 
along the rugged forest-clad side and foot of the Sahyadri 
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i-ange, were the homes of a sturdy, healthy, and brave race 
of peasants called Mavles. From them Shivajt drew his earliest 
comrades, his most devoted followers, and his best soldiers. 
In the company of Mavle chieftains of his own age, young 
Shivaji wandered over the hills and forests of the Sahyadri 
range, and along the mazes of the river valleys, thus hardening 
himself to a life of privation and strenuous exertion. A stoical 
earnestness mingled with religious fervour was very early 
imparted to the character of Shivaji. He began to love 
independence and loathe a life of servile luxury in the pay of 
some Muslim lung. 

Dadaji Kond-dev died about the middle of 1647, and 
Shivaji became his own master at the age of twenty. He 
had already been trained in martial exercises and civil 
administration ; he had familiarised himself with the troops of 
his father’s western jagir, and the people he would have to 
govern. Initiative and power of command had been freely 
developed in him. ^ 

§ 6. far/y conquests of Sfmaji. 

The year 1646 marks a crisis in the history of Bijapur. 
The king fell seriously ill, and lingered on for ten years more, 
but during these years no serious business could be attended 
to by him. This was Shivaji's opportunity. He occupied 
Torna fort by tricking its Bijapuri commandant. Here he 
seized Government .treasure amounting to 2 lakhs of 5un. 
Five miles east of it, on the crest of the same spur of hills, he 
built a new fort named Rajgarh. Later he took Kondana 
from a Bijapur agent. After the death of Dadaji, Shivaji 
set himself to bring all parts of Shahji's western jagir under 
his own control, so as to form one compact State ruled by 
one authority. 

On 25ih July 1648 Shahji waS' arrested and all his property 

15 
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and contingent attached the Bijapuri commander-in-chief, 
Mustafa Khan, then investing Jinji in the South Arcot district, 

Shahji was brought in chains to Bijapur, and kept under 
guard until he submitted to his sovereign. 

Shivaji was in a terrible dilemma : he appealed to Prince 
Murad Bahhsh, the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, entreating 
him to secure tire Emperor's pardon for Shahji's past conduct 
and protection for him and his sons in future, and offering 
to come and join the Mughal service, Shah lahan, however, 
did not put any pressure on Adil Shah to release Shahji* 
Shahji was set at liberty, through the mediation of the 
Bijapuri noble Ahmad Khan and In return for the surrender 
of three forts (Bangalore, Koiidana and Kandarpi) to the 
Sultan, (at the end of 1649). As the release of Shahji 
had been conditional, Shivaji kept comparatively quiet during 
the six years from 1649 to 1655, instead of giving the Bijapur 
Government any new provocation. His chief acquisition at 
this time was the hill-fort of Purandar, gained by treachery 
to its Maratha Brahman owners. 

At the extreme north-western corner of fhe Satara district 
lies fhe village of javli, which was then fhe centre of a fairly 
large prindpalily, including nearly the whole of that district, 
owned by a Maratha family named More, the head of which 
bore the hereditary title of Chandra Rao, They kept 12,000 
infantry, mostly sturdy lullmen of the same class as 
the Mavles. 

The State of {avli, by its situatio’n, _ barred the path of 
Shivaji’s ambition in the south and south-west. So he sent Iiis 
Brahman agent, Raghunath Ballal Korde to murder Chandra 
Rao, during pretended negotiations for a marriage between 
Shivaji and the late Chandra Rao's daughter. Immediately on 
hearing of the murder, Shivaji advanced and assaulled Javli 
(15 Ian. 1656). The leaderless garrison defended themselves 
for sax hours and were then overcome. The whole kingdottji 
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of Javli now passed into Shivaji’s possession. Two miles 
west of Javli he built a new fort named Pratapgarhj and here he 
set up an image of his patron goddess Bhavani. In the April 
following he captured Raigarh, his fulure capita!, from the 
Mores. 


§ 7. Sfiivaji’s firsf wav with t5e Mugfials, 1657. 

i 

On the death of Muhammad Adil Shah (4 Nov. 1656), 
Aurangzib began active preparations for the invasion ot Bijapur, 
and tried to seduce as many Adil-Shahi nobles and vassals 
as he could. Shivaji’s envoy Sonaji reached the prince’s 
siege-camp before Bidar (in March 1657) and was assured that 
the Mughal Government would grant all the prayers of the 
Maratha chief, namely (/) a formal recognition of his right to 
all the Bijapuri forts and villages actually in his possession 
and Hi) the annexation of the port of Dabhol and the territoi^ 
appertaining to it. A reply in these terms was also written 
to Shivaji by Aurangsib on 23rd April, 1657. But Shivaji 
had already decided on the different policy of fighting for 
his own hand. The vague promises of the Mughal prince 
could not satisfy him. He considered it more profitable to 
mahe a diversion in favour of Bijapur by raiding the south- 
western comer of Mughal Deccan.- 

Two Maratha captains, Minaji Bhonsle at the head of 
3,000 horse and Kashi, crossed the Bhima and plundered the 
Mughal villages in the Chamargunda and Raisin sub-divisions 
respectively. They carried devastation and alarm to the very 
gates of Ahmadnagar, the chief city of Mughal Deccan, (end of 
April 1657). A Maratha attempt to loot the city {peW) which 
nestled under shelter of the fort of Ahmadnagar was defeated 
by a timely sortie of the garrison. At the same time, Shivaji 
was busy looting the Junnar sub-division in the north. In the 
darli night of 30th April, he silently scaled the walls of Junnar 
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citY with rope-ladders and after slaughtering the guards, carried 
off 300,000 5Ltn in cash, 200 horses, and much costly clothing 
and jeweller?. Aurangsib, on hearing of these disturbances, 
poured reinforcements into the Alimadnagar district. Nasiri 
Khan, Iraj Khan, and some other officers at the head of 
3,000 cavalr? were ordered there. Meantime, Multafat Khan 
had issued from the fort of Ahmadnagar and relieved the 
beleaguered outpost at Chamargunda b? defeating Minaji, 
(28th April.) 

But when the Mughal pressure in the north Puna region 
became great Shivaji slipped away to the Ahmadnagar district 
and began to plunder it. By this time (end of May), however, 
Nasiri Khan had reached the scene. By a forced march he 
surprised Shivaji's army and nearly encircled it. Many of the 
Marathas were slain, many wounded, and the rest put to flight, 
(4 June). Aurangzib ordered his officers to mahe reprisals 
by entering Shivaji's land from all sides, “wasting the villages, 
slaying the people without pity, and plundering them to the 
extreme.” His new dispositions for guarding his south-western 
frontier showed excellent combination and judgment. The rains 
now set in with the full violence of the monsoons, and the 
campaign had to be suspended during June, July and August. 

When in September his liege-lord, tlie hing of Bijapur, made 
peace, Shivaji found it useless and even ruinous to himself to 
continue the war with the Mughal empire single-handed. He sent 
his envoy Raghunatli Pant to AurangEib. The prince was Just 
then starting on his march to Northern India (25 Jan., 1658) 
and wrote to Shivaji in reply, “Though your offences do not 
deserve pardon, I forgive you as you have repented." But 
Aurangab’s mind was not really composed ,• he felt convinced 
that the young Maratha chief was a raider whose daring was 
only equalled by his cunning, and an ambitious adventurer who 
would place self-interest above fidelity to his* plighted word. 

In the last quarter of the year 1657, the northward retreat 
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of Prince Aurangsib, tlie lifeelihood of a civil war for the throne 
of Delhi, and the wrangles among the Bjjapuri nobles about 
responsibility for tlieir ill-success in the recent war with the 
Mughals (which culminated in the murder of the was.ir Khan 
Muhammad),— all combined to remove the only chechs on,- 
Shivaji’s ambition. Crossing the Western Ghats he burst into 
Konhan. The northern part of this coast-strip formed the 
Kalian (modern, Thana) district and was tlien governed by an 
Arab named Mulla Ahmad of the Navaiyat (emigrant) dan, one 
of the leading nobles of Bijapur, Shiva ji easily seized the rich 
towns of Kalian and Bhivandi (24 Oct. 1657), which were then 
without walls, and there tooh much wealth and costly mer- 
chandise. The fort of Mahuli, which had once been the last 
refuge of Shahji, was next captured (8 Jan, 1658). His progress 
southwards into the Kolaba district seems to have been assisted 
by the petty local chiefs who were eager to throw off Muslim 
yofee and wrote inviting him to come. Kalian and Bhivandi 
were irpmediately turned into naval bases and dochyards by 
ShivajL 

, By the year 1659 he had extended his dominions in the 
uplands or Des5 to the southern limit of the Satara district, and 
in North Konhan from Mahuli to near Mahad. 

§ S, SMmji sla's^s Afsal Kfian of Bi/apur, 1659. 
in 1659, the Bijapur Government being freed for the time 
being from the constant menace of the Mughals on the frontier, 
began fo call iis refractory vassals fo account. The command 
of the expedition against Shivaji was given to Abdullah Bhafarl, 
surnamed Afzal Khan, a noble of the first rank, who had fought 
with conspicuous bravery and shill In the Kamaiah expeditions 
and the more recent war with the Mughals. But only 10,000 
cavalry could be spared to accompany Afzal, while popular 
report had raised the strength of Shivajl’s Mavle infantry to 
60,000 men. Afzal Khan was therefore Instructed b^* the 
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Dowager Queen to effect the capture or murder of Shlvaji 
“pretending friendship” with him and offering to secure his 
pardon from Adil Shah.* From his camp at Wai, Afsal sent 
his land-steward Krishnaji Bhashar to ShivajI with a very alluring 
message, saying, “Your father has long been a great friend of 
mine, and you are, therefore, no stranger to me. Come and 
see me, and I shall use my influence to make Adil Shah 
confirm your possession of Konkan and the forts you now 
hold.” 

Shivaji treated Afzal’s envoy, Krishnaji Bhashar with respect, 
and at night met him in secrecy and solemnly appealed to him 
as a Hindu and a priest to tell him of the Khan’s real intentions. 
It was well hnown that when Afsal was besieging the fort of 
Sera, he had put to death Kasturi Ranga, the Rajah of the 
place, who had come to his camp to mahe his submission, 
Krishnaji yielded so far as to hint that the Khan seemed to 
harbour some plan of mischief. Shivaji then sent the envoy 
back with Pantaji Gopinath, his own agent, who learnt from 
Afsal's officers by a liberal use of bribes that “tlie Khan had 
so arranged matters that Shivaji would be arrested at the inter- 
view, as he was too cunning to be caught by open fight.” 

The place chosen for the interview was the crest of an 
eminence, below the fort of Pratapgarh, and overlooking the 
valley of the Koyna, where a richly decorated tent had been 
pitched for the purpose. On each side four men were present 
within the tent, — the principal, two armed retainers and an 
envoy. But Shivaji was seemingly unarmed, like a rebel who 
had come to surrender, while the Khan had his sword at his 
side. But concealed in Shivaji's left hand was a set of steel 

“Against Shivaji the Queen this Year sent Abdullah Khan with an arm^ ot 
10,000 horse and fool, and because she knew with that strength he was not able to 
resist Shivaji, she counselled hini to peeienef fciendsfiip with his enemy, wdicfl did. 
And the other [/, a., Shivaji], whether through intelUgence or suspicion it is not known, 
dissembled his love toward him &c.” (Revington at Rnjapur to Company, 10 Dec. 
1659, Rajaptir.J 
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claws ibagifinakB) fastened to the fingers b'f a pair of rings, 
and up his right sleeve la'^ hidden a thin sharp dagger called 
the scorpion {bicfiwa). 

The altendanls stood below. Shivaji mounted the raised 
platform and bowed to Afzal. The Khan rose from his seat, 
advanced a few steps, and opened his arms to receive him 
in his embrace. The short slim Maratha onl? came up to 
the shoulders of his opponent. Suddenly Afzal tightened his 
clasp, and held Shivaji’s nech in his left arm with an iron 
grip, while with his right hand he drew his long straight-bladed 
dagger and struck at the side of Shivaji. The hidden armour 
beneath Shivaji's coat rendered the blow harmless. He groaned 
in agony as he fell himself being strangled. But in a moment 
he recovered from the surprise, passed his left arm round the 
Khan's waist and tore his bowels open with a blow of the 
steel claws. Then with the right hand he drove the 
bicfiwa into Afzal’s side. The wounded man relaxed his hold, 
and Shivaji wrested himself free, jumped down from the 
platform, and ran towards his own men outside. 

The Khan cried out, “Treachery ! Murder ! Help ! Help !” 
The attendants ran up from both sides. Sayyid Banda, an 
expert swordsman attending on Afsal, faced Shivaji with his 
long straight sword and cut his turban in twain, making a 
deep dint in the steel cap beneath. But )iv Mahala hacked 
off the right arm of the Sayyid, and ilien killed him. Shambhuji 
Kavji cut off Afzal's head, which he carried in triumph to Shivaji. 

Freed from danger, Shivaji and his two comrades then 
made their way to the summit of Pratapgarh, and fired a 
cannon. This was the signal for which bis troops were 
watting in Iheir ambush in the valleys below. At once the 
armies of Moro Trimbak and Neiaji Palhar and the thousands 
of Mavles rushed on the Bijapuri camp from four sides, 
Afzal’s officers and soldiers alike were panic-stricken at the 
news of their chief’s death and this unexpected attack in that 
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unhnown region, where every bush seemed to be alive with 
enemies. The carnage in the Bijapuri army was terrible. 

The booty tahen was immense : all the artillery, waggons, 
ammunition, treasure, tents and equipage, transport cattle and 
baggage of an entire army, fell into the victors’ hands. Among 
them were 65 elephants. 4,000 horses, 1200 camels, 2000 
bundles of clothing, and 10 lak6s of Rupees in cash and 
jewellery. 

Flushed with their victory over Afeal Khan (10 November, 
1659) and the deslruch'on of his army, the Marathas poured 
into South Konhan and the Kolhapur district, capturing the fort 
of Panhala, defeating another Bijapuri army, and mahing exten- 
sive conquests (Dec,, 1659 — Feb., 1660). 

§ 9. Sfiivaji besieged in Panhala. 

Early in 1660, Ali Adil Shah II sent his Abyssinian slave 
Siddi Jauhar (created Salabat Khan) with an army to put down 
Shiva. Jauhar drove Shivaji into Panhala (2nd March, 1660), 
which he invested with a force of 15,000 men. But Shivaji 
corrupted Jauhar, so that tlie siege was conducted for mere show. 
Fasl Khan, the son of the slain Afzal, however attached the 
Marathas with relentless vigour and by seising a neighbouring 
hilloch threatened to mahe Panhala untenable. So, one dark 
night (13th July) Shivaji slipped out of the fort with half his 
forces, and though pursued by a Bijapuri army, made his 
escape to Vishalgarh, 27 miles to the west. His success was 
due to the desperate resistance of his rear-guard, under Baji 
Prabhu (who was slain with most of his men) at the pass of 
Gajpur. The men he had left in Panhala surrendered it on 
22nd September. 

§ 10. Shaista Khan occupies Puna and Chakan, 

Early in 1660, Shaista Khan, the new Mughal viceroy of 
the Deccan, opened the campaign against Shivaji from the nortli, 
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after arranging for an attach upon the Maratha dominions by 
the Bijapuris from the south at the same time. Leading 
Ahmadnagar with a vast army on 25th February, the Khan 
marched southwards along the eastern side of the Puna district, 
methodically capturing and garrisoning all the strongholds 
that guarded the approaches to Puna on the east and 

south. The Marathas at first retreated before him without 
risking a battle, till near Purandar. The Mughals were victorious 
in fight and Shaista Khan entered Puna on 91h May. 

Leaving Puna on 19th june, the Khan arrived in the vicinity 
of Chakan (18 miles northwards) on the 21st, reconnoitred 
the fort and began to run trenches towards the fort-walls. 

After 54 days of hard labour a mine was carried from hts 
own position in the north to under the tower at the north- 
eastern corner, and it was exploded at 3 p, m. on 14th August, 
1660, The work and its defenders were blown away ; the 
Mughals rushed to the assault. Next day the citadel capitulated. 
But the imperialists had to purchase their victory at a 
heavy price, losing 268 killed and 600 wounded. 

Shaista Khan, on his return to Puna (end of August 

1660) after the capture of Chakan, spent the rainy season 
there in enforced inactivity. He employed his time more use- 
fully in inducing Ghalib, the Bijapuri commandant of Parenda, 
to surrender that fort io Aurangzib for a high price, (20th 
November). 

At the beginning of next year (1661), Shaista Khan turned 
his attention to the Kalian district or North Konkan. Here a 
small Mughal force, only 3,000 strong, under Ismail, had been 
operating since April last^ and had occupied a part of the 
country, though the important cities and forts (like Kalian) 
remained unconquered. In January 1661, a strong Mughal 

force from Puna under Kar Talb Khan descended into Konkan, 
At Umbarkhind (about 15 miles due east of Pen), Shlvaji by 
secret and rapid marches came up with them and cut off theit 
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lines of advance and retreat alibe. Kar Talb’s arm^ seemed 
doomed to perish from thirst, without the power to move. In 
despair he gave up all the property in his camp and paid a 
large ransom to Shivaji and thus bought a safe retreat for his 
army (3rd February, 1661). The Kalian district having been 
thus freed from the new enemies, Shivaji left it alone, and 
marched southwards, easily capturing city after city, till all the 
coast-strip from Danda-Rajpuri to Kharepatan was commanded 
by him. But these successes were chequered by a great defeat. 
In May 1661 the^Mughals wrested Kalian from the Marathas and 
kept hold of it for nine years more. The net result of the 
operations of these two years was that the Mughats hept their 
grip on the extreme north of Konhan, while Shivaji remained 
master of the southern part. In March 1663, the Mughals gave 
a long and vigorous chase to Netaji, the Master of the Horse 
in Shivaji’s army. Netaji got away, though not without the loss 
of 300 horse and himself wounded. 

§ 11. S6ivaji‘s nig.fiUattack on Skaista Kfian. 

But within a month of meeting with this reverse to his 
arms, Shivaji dealt a masterly blow at the Mughals. He sur- 
prised and wounded the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan in the 
heart of his camp, in his very bed-chamber, within the inner ring 
of his body-guards and slaves. 

Shaista Khan was residing at Puna in the Lai Mahal or the 
unpretentious home of Shivaji's childhood. His harem was with 
him, and around his mansion lay the quarters of his guards 
and attendants, the band-room and offices. Further off, across 
the road leading southwards to Singh-garh lay the camp of his 
lieutenant. Maharajah Jaswant Singh, and his contingent of 
10,000 men. To surprise him here was an enterprise that 
required no less agilty and cunning than bravery and dash, 
Shivaji directed two supporting divisions of one thousand each, 
under Netaji Palhar and Moro Pant the PejiSiva, to tahe post 
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on the two flanhs of the vast Mughal encampment, at a mile's 
distance from its outer side. After nightfall (Sunday, 5th April, 
1663), with 400 piched men he himself entered the limits of 
Puna, replying to the challenge of the Mughal guards that they 
were Dcccani soldiers of the imperial army going to tahe up 
their appointed posts. After resting for a few hours in some 
obscure conrer of the camp, the party arrived near the Khan's 
quarters at midnight. Shivaji Unew the ins and outs of the city 
and every nook and corner of the house where he had passed 
his boyhood and youth. 

It was the sixth day of Ramsan, the month of fasting for 
Muslims. The servants of the Nawab’s household had mostly 
fallen asleep after their day’s abstinence followed by the heavy 
meal at night. Some cooks who had risen from bed to make 
a lire and prepare the meal which is taken a little before 
dawn in the month of Rainsan, were despatched by 
the Maralhas without any noise. The wall dividing this outer 
kitchen from the body-servants' room within the harem once 
had a small door in it, but the opening had been closed with 

brick and mud to complete the seclusion of the harem. The 

Maralhas took the bricks out and made an opening there, 
Shivaji, with his trusty lieutenant Chiranaji Bapujl, was the first 
to enter the harem, and was followed by 200 of his men. 
When he reached the bed-room of the Khan, the frightened 
women roused the Nawab, but before he could use his 
weapons Shivaji was upon him and severed his thumb with 
one stroke of his sword. It was evidently at this time that 
the lamps in the room were put out by some wise woman. 
In the darkness two of the Maralhas tumbled into a cistern 
of water ; and the confusion that followed was used by 
Shaista Khan’s slave-girls to carry him away to a place of 

safety. The Marathas continued their work of slaughter in 

the darkness lor some time. 

Meantime the other half ot Shivaji's force, (200 men), who 
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had been left outside the harem, had rushed the main guard, 
slaying the sleepers and the awabe and crying in derision, 
"Is it thus that you heep watch ?” They next entered the 
band-room and ordered the bandsmen, as it from the Khan, 
to play. The loud noise of the hettle-drums drowned all 
voices, and the yells of the enemy swelled the confusion. 

Abul Path, a son of Shaista Khan, had been the first to 
hasten to his father’s rescue without waiting for others ; but 
the brave youth was slain after he had struck down two or 
three Marathas. 

Shivaji, finding his enemies fully awakened and arming, 
delayed no longer, but promptly left the harem, called his 
men together, and withdrew from the camp by the direct 
route, unmolested and unpursued. During the surprise the 
Marathas lost only six men killed and forty wounded, while 
they slew a son and a captain of Shaista Khan, forty of his 
attendants and six of his wives and slave-girls, besides 
wounding two other sons, eight other women and Shaista 
Khan himself. The public throughout the Deccan ascribed 
Shivaji’s exploit to the connivance of Jaswant Singh. 

The daring and cunning of the Maratha hero were 
rewarded by an immense increase of his prestige. He was 
taken to be an incarnation of Satan ; no place was believed 
to be proof against his entrance and no feat impossible for 
him. The Emperor heard of the disaster and ascribed it to 
the viceroy’s negligence and incapaciiy. As a mark of his 
displeasure, he transferi'ed Shaista Khan to the government 
of Bengal (1 Dec, 1663), which was then regarded as a penal 
province. The Khan left the Deccan about the middle of 
January 1664, on being relieved by Prince MuasHam. 

§ 12. SBivafi’s first saefi of Sumt. 

While this change of governors was going on at 
Aurangabad, Shivaji performed a feat of even greater audacity 
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than he had ever displaced before. From 6th to 10th lanuarv 
he looted the city of Surat, the richest port of the Mughal 

empire. It had, at that time, no wall to protect it. Its wealth 

was boundless. The imperial customs alone yielded a revenue 
of 19 lafcds of Rupees a yeai'. 

The city of Surat covered nearly four square miles, 

including gardens and open spaces, and had a population 
of 200,000 souls. The streets were narrow and croohed ; 

but the town was mainly composed of poor men’s huts built 
of wooden posts and bamboo walls and with floors plastered 
with mud. "In the greater part of the town scarcely two or 
three brich-houses were to be seen in a street, and in some 
parts. ....not one for many streets together.” 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, 5th January, 1664, Surat 
was suddenly alarmed by the news that Shivaji had arrived 
with an army at Gandavi, 28 miles southwards, and was 
advancing to plunder the town. At once the people were 
seized with a panic, and began to flee away with their wives 
and children, mostly across the river, to save their lives. 
Rich men found shelter in the fort by bribing its commandant. 
Inayet Khan, the governor of the town — who was quite 
distinct from the commandant of the fort, — himseif fled to 
the fort, leaving the fown at tlie enemy’s mercy. He used 
to draw from the Treasury the pay of 500 soldiers, but had 
so long appropriated the money without maintaining a proper 
force. His cowardice also prevented him from organizing a defence 
or even from dying at his post. The English and Dutch 
merchants resolved to defend their own factories at all costs, 
though these were open houses, not built to stand an attack. 

At 11 o'clock in the morning of Wednesday, 6th January, 
1664, Shivaji arrived at Surat and pitched his tent in a garden 
a quarter of a mile ouislde Ihe Burhanpur or eastern gate. 
The Maratha horsemen immediately afterwards entered tiie 
defenceless and almost deserted city, and after sacking the 
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houses began to set fire to them. Throughout Wednesdav, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, this work of devastation was 
continued, every day new fires being raised, so that thousands 
of houses were consumed to ashes and two'thirds of the town 
destroyed. Near the Dutch factory stood the grand mansion 
of Baharji Borah, then "reputed the richest merchant in the 
world,” his property having been estimated at 80 laicfjs of 
Rupees. The Marathas plundered it at leisure day and night 
till Friday evening, when having ransacked it and dug up its 
floor, they set fire to it. Close to the English factory were 
the lofty residence and extensive warehouses of another very 
rich merchant, Haji Said Beg, who, too, had fled away to the 
fort, leaving his property without a defender. All the afternoon 
and night of Wednesday and till past the noon of Thursday, 
the Marathas continued to break open his doors and chests and 
carry off as much money as they could. But In the afternoon 

of Thursday the brigands left it in a hurry, on being scared 

by a sortie which the English had made into the street. The 
English merchants next day put a guard of their own In the 
house of Said Beg and thus he suffered no further loss. The 
plunder of Surat yielded above a h'ore of rupees. 

The cowardly governor Inayet Khan, who had run into the 
fort on Tuesday night, formed an infamous plot from his safe 
refuge. On Thursday he sent a young follower of his to 
Shivaji with pretended terras of peace but really to murder 
him at the interview. A Maratha body-guard that stood 
before the Rajali with a drawn sword, struck off the assassin’s 

hand with one blow. But so great was the force of the 

desperado's rush that he did not stop but drove the bloody 
stump of his arm on Shlvaji's person and the two rolled 
on the ground togelher. At ten o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday the 10th, Shivaji suddenly departed from Surat with 
his army, on hearing that a Mughal force was coming to the 
relief of the town, 
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The Emperor showed his sympathy with the afflicted citisens 
by excusing the custom duties for one year in the case of 
all the merchants of Surat, and he rewarded the valour of the 
English and the Dutch traders by granting them a reduction 
of one per cent from the normal import duties on their 
merchandise in future. 

The year 1664 that lay between the departure of Shaista 
Khan and the arrival of Jai Singh, was not marhed by any 
Mughal success. The new viceroy, Prince Muaasam, lived 
al Aurangabad, caring only for pleasure and hunting. 


§ 13, Jai Sin^fi against Stiivaji, Capture of Purandar. 

The failure of Shaista Khan and the sack of Surat caused 
bitter mortification to Aurangaib and his Court, and he decided 
to send his ablest Hindu and Muhammadan generals, lai Sin.gh 
and Dilir Khan, to put down Shivaji. 

Jai Singh had fought under the imperial banner in every 
part of the empire, — from Balhh in Central Asia to Bijapur in 
the Deccan, from Qandahar in the west to Mungir in the east. 
Hardly a year had passed during the long reign of Shah 
Jahan when this Rajput chieftain had not seen active service 
somewhere and received some promotion for conspicuous 
merit. In diplomacy he had attained to a success surpassing 
even his victories in the field. Wherever there was a difficult 
or delicate work to be done, the Emperor had only to turn to 
Jai Singh. A man of infinite tact and patience, an adept In the 
ceremonious courtesy of the Muslims, a master of Turki and 
Persian, besides Urdu and the Rajput dialect, he was dn ideal 
leader of the composite army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs 
and Hihdustanis, that followed the crescent banner of the- 
sovereign of Delhi. His foresight and political cunning, hfs 
smoothness of tongue and cool calculating policy, were in 
striking contrast with the impulsive generosity, reckless daidng. 
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blunt straightforwardness, and impolitic ctiivalrf which we are 
apt to associate with the Rajput character. 

}ai Singh played sbilfully upon the hopes and fears of the 
Sultan of Bijapur, holding forth the chance of reduction of 
tribute and removal of the Emperor’s displeasure, if Adil Shah 
aided the Mughals and thus clearly proved his want of connec- 
tion with Shivaji. He also arranged to combine against Shivaji 
all his enemies and distract his attention by attacks from all 
possible quarters. Money and promises of high rank in the 
Mughal service were lavishly employed on Shivaji's officers to 
corrupt their loyalty, and with some success. Above all, fai 
Singh concentrated all authority in his own hands, as an 
indispensable condition of success in war. He rightly" 
insisted that in war there should be only one head, and that 
the ‘man on the spot’ should be given full authority, or else 
the work would suffer. The Emperor yielded to the argument 
and Jai Singh gained absolute civil and military authority alike. 

Jai Singh, with a true general’s eye for the ground, made 
Saswad his base. Puna was strongly garrisoned. An outpost 
was established opposite Lohgarh to observe and blockade it 
and guard the road leading north to the Mughal frontier near 
Junnar. A flying column was organized to ravage the Maratha 
villages embosomed among the hills to the west and south-west 
of Saswad. 

On 3Ist March, Jai Singh look up a permanent base, 
between Saswad and Purandar, only 4 miles from the latter 
place. Then he laid siege to the fort of Purandar. 

Six miles south of Saswad rises the stupendous mountain 
mass of Purandar, the highest point of which towers 4,564 
feet above sea-level and more than 2,500 feet above the plain at 
its foot It is really a double fort, with an independent and very 
strong sister enclosure, named Vajragarh, on a ridge running 
out east of it. Purandar consists of an upper fort or citadel with 
precipitous sides all around, and a lower fort or /nac/54 300 
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feet or more below it. The latter is a ledge running round 
the waist of the hill with a winding, the entire circuit 

being four miles. On the nortli side the ledge widens out 
into a broad terrace, containing the barracks and offices of 
the garrison. This terrace is bounded on the east by the high 
spur named Bhairav Khind, which starts from the base of the 
steep overhanging north-eastern tower (called KHad-kala or the 
Sky-scraper) of the upper fort, and runs for about a mile 
eastwards in a narrow ridge, ending in a small table-land 
(3,618 feet above sea-level), crowned with the fort of 
Rudramal (now called Vajragarh). This Vajragarh commands 
tire machi or lower fort of Purandar on its northern and most 
important face, as the garrison has to live here. Jai Singh, 
like a true general, decided to attack Vajragarh first. 

The incessant bombardment of tlie Mughals demolished the 
bases of the tower in front of Vajragarh. At midnight, 13th 
April, Dilir Khan's division stormed the tower and drove the 
enemy into an enclosure behind it. Next day, the victorious 
Mughals pushed on to the inner enclosure and the garrison, 
oppressed by their fire, capitulated in the evening (14th April). 

The possession of Vajragarh was the stepping-stone to the 
capture of Purandar. Diiir Khan now turned to the latter 
fort, while Jai Singh organized raids into the Maratha country, 
in order, as he wrote to the Emperor, to convince Shivaji 
and the Sultan of Bijapur that the Mughal army was large 
enough to be able to spare troops from the siege, and also 
to prevent any concentration of forces round Shivaji by 
creating constant terror and disturbance in various parts of 
his kingdom. There was also a secret reason for thus sending 
away some generals from the siege-camp. He had some 
disloyal officers under him, whose presence was worse than 
useless. Daud Khan Qureshi was posted to watch tire postern 
gate {kfikki) of the fort ; but after a few, days it became 
known that a party of Marathas had entered the fort by that 
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gate, without being opposed by him. "Subh-Karn Bundela did 
not at all give his heart to the work, but preferred above 
everything else to favour Shiva !" 

The Maratha efforts to raise the siege were many, but on 
the V7hole they failed to shake Jai Singh. 

After the capture of Vajragarh Dilir Khan advanced along 
the connecting ridge and laid siege to the macfii or lower fort 
of Purandar. His trenches approached the tower of Khad- 
hala at the north-eastern angle of the fort. 

When, in the course of May, the Mughal (renches reached 
the foot of the two White Towers, vzhich had been dismantled 
by bombardment, the garrison began to throw down lighted 
naphtha oil, leather bags full of gunpowder, bombs and heavy 
stones which effectually stopped the further advance of the 
Mughals. Jai Singh ordered a liigh wooden platform of logs 
and planks to be made, on which guns were to be mounted 
and parties of gunners and musketeers placed, lo command 
the enemy's position. On 30th May, with only two hours of 
daylight remaining, some Ruhela soldiers, without informing 
Dilir Khan, stormed the White Tower. After an obstinate 
struggle at close quarters, the Marathas lost heavily and retreat- 
ed to behind the Black Tower, which they were forced to 
evacuate after two days. Thus five towers and one stockade 
of the lower fort fell into the hands of tlie Mughals. PurandaK' 
now seemed doomed. 

Early in the siege, the gallant qiladar Murar Baji Prabhu, 
with seven hundred seleci men had made a sortie on Dilir Kiian, 
who was trying to climb the bill with 5,000 Afghans and some 
more troops of other races. Murar Baji with his Mavles slew 
500 Pathans besides many BaMia infantrymen, and at the head 
of sixty desperate followers cut his way lo Dilir Khan. The 
Khan, in adntiration of his matchless courage, called upon 
him to yield and promised him his life and a high post 
under him. Murar indignantly refused, and was going to 
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siribe at Dilir when the latter shot him down with an arrow. 
Three hundred Mavles fell with him, and the rest retreated 
to the fort. 

The Mughal victory of 2nd June, and the impending fall 
of the lower fort decided Shivaji. The families of the Maratha 
officers were sheltered in Purandar, and its capture would 
mean their captivity and dishonour. He resolved to interview 
lai Singh and mahe peace with the imperialists. 

§ 14. Treaty of PiivandaCj 1665. 

On 1 tth June al 9 o’clocU in the morning, while Jai Singh 
was holding court in his tent at the foot of Purandar, Shivaji 
came to him and was welcomed with every honour. 

Up to midnight the Iwo sides higgled for the terras of a 
permanent peace. "Gradually, after much discussion, we 
came to this agreement : — (a) That 23 of his forts,* the lands 
of which yielded 4 tali/is of Iran as annual revenue should be 
annexed to the Empire ; and (b) that 12 of his forts, including 
Rajgarh, with an annual revenue of 1 /of/i of bun, should 
be left to Shiva, on condition of service and loyalty to the 
imperial throne.” Shivaji, however-, begged to be excused from 
attending the Emperor's Court lihe other nobles and Rajahs, 
and proposed to send his son, as his representative, with a 
contingent of 5,000 horse, (to be paid by means of a 
jagir), for regular attendance and service under the Emperor 
or the Mughal governor of the Deccan. 

In addition to the above terms, Shivaji made another and 
a conditional engagement with the Mughals : “If lands 
yielding 4 lalcbs of bun a year in the lowlands of Konhan 

* The Maratha toi'is surroiidered to the Emperor by the tieaty ot Purandar 
(A. N. 905) wore : in tfie Deccan 1, Cudraraala or Vnirasarh, (2) Purandar, (3) 
Kondana, (4) Rohira, (5) Lojigarh, (6) Isagarh, (7) Tanfei, (S) Tiljoiia, (9> Khaddrala 
rear Kondana ■, in KonRan : ( 10 ) Maluill, (II) Murattjan, (12) Khirduftf, (13) Bliandar- 
fiurs, (14) Tulsilrhul, (IS) Nardurg, (16) Khaioarli or Anhola, (17) Marg-garh or^Atra, 
(18) Kohaj, (19) Basaiii, (20) Nang, (21) Karnala, (22) Soii«arli, and (23) Mangarh. 
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and 5 lakBs of Hun a '^ear in the uplands (Balaghat Bijapuri) 
are granted to me by the Emperor and f am assured by an 
imperial facman that the possession of these lands will be 
confirmed in me after the expected Mughal conquest of 
Bijapur, then I agree to pay to the Emperor 40 lafcHs of Hun 
in 13 yearly instalments." He was expected to wrest these 
lands from the Bijapuri officers by means of his own troops. 
Here we detect Ihe shrewdness of Jai Singh’s policy in throw- 
ing a bone of perpetual contention between Shivaji and the 
Sultan of Bijapur. Next day (12th June), according to the 
agreement, 7,000 men and women,' (of whom 4,000 were 
combatants), left Ptirandar, and the Mughals entered into 
possession of it ; all the stores, weapons, artillery, and other 
property found within were attached by the Government. 
Mughal officers svere sent with Shivaji's men to tahe charge 
of five other forts to be surrendered by the Marathas. 

§ 15. SHivaji msits Autangsib at Agta, 1666. 

Jai Singh at the end of the Bijapur campaign, liad under- 
taken to send Shivaji to the imperial Court. He plied Shivaji 
with hopes of high reward and “used a thousand 
devices" to induce him to go to Agra. In spite of these 
temptations, Shivaji hesitated long. Both he and Iris 
friends were as much alarmed at the idea of his 
going to the Mughal Court as at the prospect of his 
interview with Afeal Khan. But Jai Singh took the most solemn 
oaths possible for a Hindu that Shivaji would not be harmed 
during his visit. Shivaji’s arrangements for the administration 
of his kingdom during his expected absence in Northern India, 
were a masterpiece of forethought and organinatioj). His plan 
was to make his local representatives absolutely independent 
of any need for his orders or guidance duidng his absence. 
His mother lija Bai was left as Regent. He began his journey 
to Northern India on the 5th of March, 1666, with his eldest 
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son Shambhuji, seven tnisiy chief officers, and 4,000 troops. 
On 9th May he arrived in the outskirts of Agra, where the 
Emperor was then holding Court. 

The 12th of the month was appointed as the day of his 
audience. It was the 50th lunar birthday of the Emperor. The 
Mall of Public Audience in Agra Fort was splendidly decorated 
for the occasion. Into this Diwan-~t~am, Kumar Ram Singh 
ushered Shivaji with his son Shambhuji and ten of his officers. 
On behalf of the Maratha chief, 1,500 gold pieces were laid 
before the Emperor as present (nasad and Rs. 6,000 as offer- 
ing (nisat). Aurangsib graciously cried out, “Come up, Shivaji 
Rajah I” Shivaji was led to the foot of the tlirone and made 
three salams. Then, at a signal from the Emperor, he was 
conducted back to the place reserved for him among the 
third-grade nobles, the work of the darbav proceeded, and 
Shivaji seemed to have been forgotten. 

This was not the hind of reception he had so long been 
picturing to himself and expecting as almost a certainty from 
his many conversalions with Jai Singh. He learnt from Ram 
Singh that he was among the commanders of 5,000. “What !" 
be exclaimed, “my little son of seven years was created a 
S-hasari without having had to come to the Emperor’s presence. 
My servant Netaji is a S-haaari. And am 1, after rendering all 
these services and coming all the way to the Court, to get the 
same low rank ?” Then he asked, who the noble standing in 
front of him was. Ram Singh replied that it was Maharajah 
Jaswaiit Singh. At this Shivaji cried out, “jaswant, whose bach 
my soldiers have seen ! I to stand behind him ? What does 
it mean 9" Stung to Iuty by what he considered a public 
humiliation, Shivaji expostulated with Ram Singh in a high tone, 
and even wanted to commit suicide rather than outlive such a 
shame. Ram Singh tried his best to pacify him, but in vain. 
Swelling with suppressed anger and fretting within himself In 
bitterness of mortification, Shivaji fell down in a swoon. There 
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was a stir among the courtiers. The Emperor ashed what the 
matter was. Ram Singh diplomatically replied, “The tiger is a 
wild beast of the forest. He feels oppressed by heat in a place 
lihe this and has been tahen ill,” He also apologised for the 
Rajah's rude conduct by saying that he was a Deccani un- 
familiar with Courts and polished manners, Aurangzib graciously 
ordered the sich Rajah to be removed to an ante-room and 
sprinkled with rose-water, and, on his restoration to his senses, 
gave him leave to go to his quarters without waiting for the 
close of the darbar. 

On returning from the Court, Shivaji openly taxed the 
Emperor with breach of faith towards him, and asked to be 
put to death as a lesser evil ; it only increased the Emperor’s 
dislihe and distrust of the Maratha chief. Ram Singh was 
ordered to lodge him in the Jaipur House outside the city-walls, 
and be responsible for his custody, Shivaji was forbidden the 
Court, and he found himself a prisoner in fact. His appeals 
to the Emperor and the prime minister for release only met 
with evasive replies, lihe "Wait a little and I shall do what you 
ash for.” At the same time his position became worse than 
before. Fulad Khan, the police chief of Agra, by imperial 
order placed a large guard with artillery round Shivaji's mansion 
and he now became a prisoner in appearance as well as 
in reality. 

Jai Singh was placed in a dilemma by this unexpecled 
result of Shivaji's visit to the Court. He continued to write 
to his Court agent. Ram Singh, to see to it that Shivaji’s life 
was safe and the solemn assurances of the Rajput father and 
son remained inviolate, 

§ 16. Shivaji's escape frotn Agfa. 

Shivaji turned to his own inner resources to effect his 
liberation. He succeeded in getting permission for his Maratha 
escort to return to the Deccan. Being thus freed from anxiety 
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about his followers, Shivaji set about devisitig plans for his 
own escape. He feigned illness and began to send out of his 
house every evening sweetmeats for Brahmans, religious 
mendicants and courtiers. These were carried in huge baskets 
slung from a pole which was borne by two men on their 
shoulders. The guards searched the baskets for some days and 
then allowed them to pass out unchallenged. This was the 
opportunity for which Shivaji had been waiting. In the after- 
noon of 19th August, he sent word to his guards that he was 
very ill and had taken to his bed and that they should not 
disturb him. His half-brother Hiraji Faraand, who looked 
somewhat like him, lay down on his cot, with a quilt covering 
all his body except the outstretched right arm adorned with 
Shivaji's gold wristlet, — while Shivaji and his son crouched 
down in two baskets, which were safely sent out shortly after 
sunset through the line of unsuspecting guards, being preceded 
and followed by baskets of real sweets. 

The baskets were deposited at a lonely spot outside the 
city ; the porters were dismissed ; and then Shivaji and his 
son issued fortli and made their way to a village six miles 
from Agra, where the trusty Niraji Ravji (his Chief justice) was 
waiting for them wilh horses. After a hurried consultation in 
a jungle the party divided ; Shivaji with his son and three 
officers, Niraji Raoji, Datta Trimbak and Raghu-mitra, a low 
caste Maratha, smeared themselves with ashes like Hindu 
ascetics, and hastened towards Mathura, while the others took 
their own way homewards. 

Meanwhile, at Agra, Hiraji lay in bed all that night and 
well into the afternoon of the next day. The guards who 
peeped in in the morning were satisfied when they saw Shivaji's 
gold bracelet on the sleeper’s wrist, and a servant sitting on 
the floor massaging the patient's feet About 3 p, m. Hiraji 
quietly walked out of the house with the servant, warning the 
sentries at the gate, “Make less noise ; Shivaji is ill and bhder 
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treatment” Graduall-? the guards’ suspicion was aroused ; the 
house seemed strangely deserted ; no crowd of visitors came 
to see Shivaji as usual ; and there was no sound, no stir in 
the house. They entered his room and found that the bird 
had flown away 1 They at once ran with the astounding news to 
their chief Fulad Khan, who reported it to the Emperor, 
ascribing Shivaji's flight to witchcraft and saving himself from 
all blame. But by this time Shivaji had had twenty-four hours’ 
dear start over his pursuers. The Emperor suspected that Shivaji 
had fled with the connivance of Ram Singh. The Rajput 
prince was punished, first by being forbidden the Court and 
then by being deprived of his rank and pay. 

With consummate cunning Shivaji threw his pursuers off 
the scent, by following a route exactly opposite to that which 
leads to Maharashtra. Instead of moving due south-west from 
Agra, through Malwa and Khandesh or Gujrat, he travelled 
east-wavds to Mathura, Allahabad, Benares, and Gaya, and 
then south-westwards through Gondwana and Golkonda, 
After going through many romantic adventures and making 
many hairbreadth escapes, Shivaji reached Rajgarh on 20lh 
November, 1666. 

On returning home from Agra Shivaji found the political 
situation in the Deccan entirely changed. The Mughal viceroy, 
Jai Singh, was no longer in a position to repeat his former 
success over the Marathas. Worn ouf by age, toil, disappoint- 
ment and domestic anxieties, discredited in his master’s eyes 
by the failure of his invasion of Bijapur, Mirsa Rajah Jai Singh 
died at Burhanpur on 2nd July 1667, after having been 
relieved of the viceroyalty by Prince Muaseam in Ihe 
preceding May. 

The return of the weak and indolent Muagzam and the 
friendly Jaswant to power in the Deccan (May 1667) relieved 
Shivaji of all fear from the Mughal side. It is true that 
Dilir Khan returned to the side of Prince MuazEam in October 
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1667, but the coming of this famous warrior brought no 
accession of strength to the imperialists. The prince was 

jealous of Dilir’s influence and prestige at his father's Court, 

resented his insubordinate spirit, and regarded him as a spy 
on behalf of the Emperor, The proud Ruhela general, on 
his part, publicly slighted Maharajah Jaswant Singh, the 
right-hand man and trusted confidant of the prince, so that 
for some time to come a civil war raged in the Mughal 

camp in the Deccan, and no step could be tahen against 
Sliivaji, But even if the viceroy of the Deccan had been a 
man of greater spirit and enterprise, it would have been 
impossible for him for some years from this time to get 
adequate men and money for an attempt to crush Shivaji. 

The resources of the empire had to be concentrated elsewhere 
to meet more pressing dangers : in March 1667, the Yusufsal 
rising in Peshawar broke out, which taxed the imperial strength 
for more than a year afterwards. 

The Maratha chief, on his part, was not eager for a war 
with the imperialists. For three years after his return home 
from Agra, he lived very quietly, and avoided giving any 
fresli provocation to the Mughals. He wanted peace for a 
time to organise his government, repair and provision his 
forts, and consolidate and extend his power on the western 
coast at the expense of Bijapur and the Siddis of Janjira. ffe 
entreated Jaswant Singh to be his intermediary in mahing peace 
with the empire. He wrote to the Maharajah, “Mirsa Rajah, my 
patron, is dead. If through your intercession I am pardoned, I 
shall send Shambhu to wait on the prince and serve as a 
mansabdav at the head of my followers wherever ordered.” 

Jaswant Singh and Prince- MuaBHam jumped at the offer 
and recommended Shivaji to Aurangsib, who accepted the 
proposal. The Emperor recognised Shivaji's title of Rajah 
(early in 1668), but did not restore any of his forts except' 
ChaJjan. Thus a peace was made which lasted for two years. 



CHAPTER XI 


SHIVAIL, 1670-1680. 

§ 1. Slitvaji's rupture mW ttie Mug-Hals and 
recovery of forts. 

In terms of his new agreement with the Mughals, Shivaji 
sent a Maratha contingent to Aurangabad under Pratap Rao 
and Niraji Raoji (Aug. 1668). Shambhuji was created a 
Commander of Five Thousand again and presented with air 
elephant and a jewelled sword. Jagirs were assigned to him in 
Berar. During 1667, 1668 and 1669, Shivaji remained verY ( 

quiet, as a vassal of the Mughal Government. His relations with 
Bijapur also were pacific. In fad, during these three Years 
(1667-69), he was busY framing a set of verY wise regulations, 
which laid the foundations of his Government broad and deep. 

But the peace was essentiallY a hollow truce on both sides. 
Aurangeib, ever suspicious of his sons, looked upon MudZHam’s 
friendship with Shivaji as a possible menace to his throne, and 
he secretlY planned to entrap Shivaji a second time, or at least 
to seise his son and general as hostages. Another ill-judged 
measure of imperial parsimoiiY was lo attach a part of Shivaji's 
new jagir in Berar in order to recover the laf:6 of Rupees 
advanced to him in 1666 for his journcY to the Court, The 
news of it reached Shivaji and he broke with the Mughals at 
the end of the Year 1669. 

Shivaji opened his offensive with great vigour and immediate 
success. His roving bands looted Mughal territorY, and he 
recovered several of the forts which he had ceded to 
Aurangsib bY the TreatY of Purandar.^, His most conspicuous 
success was the capture of Kondana from Udai-bhan, its 
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Kajput qiladav, (4th Feb. 1670). Assisted some Kolt 

guides who bnew the place well, one dark night Tanaji 
Malusare, with 300 picked Mavle infantrymen, scaled the 
less abrupt hill-side near the Kalian gate by means of rope- 
ladders. The garrison fought desperately, but the Mavles 
with their war cry of Ham ! Hara ! MaRadeu ! carried havoc 
into their ranks. The two chiefs challenged each other and 
both fell down dead, after a single combat. Twelve hundred 
Rajputs were slain, and many others perished in trying to 
escape down the hill-side. Shivaji named the fort 
after the lion-heart that had won it. 

Ludi Khan, the faufdav of Konkan, was wounded in a 
battle with the Maratha forces, defeated in a second encounter 
and expelled from his district. The Mughal fattj'dac of Nander 
fled away, deserting his post. The only officer who made 
an attempt to uphold the imperial prestige in the Deccan 
was Daud Khan Qureshi, who successfully held Parnir and 
lunnar. 

By the end of April 1670 Shivaji had looted 51 villages 
near Ahmadnagar, Junnar and Parenda. 

§ 2. Quatvel between Muaaxam and Dilir. 

The Mughal administration of the Deccan was during 
half of the year 1670 passing through a civil war between 
the viceroy Shah Alam and his general Dilir Khan, The latter 
refused to wait on the prince, fearing that he might be 
treacherously killed or imprisoned by his chief 1 At this act 
of insubordination, the prince and his favourite lieutenant 
Jaswant wrote to the Emperor accusing Dilir Khan of rebellion. 
The Khan had already denounced the prince to the Emperor, 
saying that he was in collusion with Shivaji. Aurangsib was 
at this time filled with serious anxiety at Muaszam's wilful 
conduct, neglect of the imperial business, and failure to carry 
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out orders. Popular voice in the Deccan could account for 
the open audacity and easy success of Shivaji's raids and 
the prince’s inactivity, only by ascribing to Muassam a 
treasonable design to attempt his father's throne in alliance 
with the Marathas. 

So, at the end of March 1670 the Emperor had sent his 
Chamberlain {Khan’^isaman), Iftibhar Khan, to Aurangabad 
to investigate how matters really stood, — whether MuazEam 
was really bent on treason and what his relations with 

Shivaji were. This officer was now instructed to inquire into 

the prince's charges against Dilir Khan. 

Dilir, finding his position in the Deccan intolerable, wanted 
to go bach to the imperial Court without waitin-g for Shah 

Alam's permission ; but the prince ascribed this course to a 

wiched desire of creating disorder in Northern India. Imperial 
orders reached him to force Dilir Khan back to the path of 
obedience. Though it was the height of the rainy season 
(August), the rivers swollen and the roads miry, Dilir burnt his 
tents and stores and fled northwards to Ujjain with his army. 
As soon as he started from the south. Prince MuaEsam and 
Jaswant gave him chase with all the available Mughal troops. 
But on the frontier of Khandesh a letter came from the 
Emperor ordering Muaaeam back to Aurangabad (September). 
For, in the meantime, Bahadur Khan, the governor of Gujrat, 
had taken Dilir Khan under his protection and written to the 
Emperor praising Dilir’s loyally and past services, and 
recommending that Dilir might be permitted to serve under 
him as faujdav of Kathiawad. The Emperor agreed. Muaezairt 
promptly obeyed his father’s order and returned to Aurangabad 
at tire end of September, 1670. 

These internal troubles paralysed the Mughal arms, and 
Shivaji made the most of this golden opportunity. In March 
the English factors at Suraf wrote, "Shivaji marches now not 
as before as a thief, but in gross with an army of 30,000- 
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men conquering as he goes, and is not disturbed though the 
prince (Shah Alam) lies near him." On 3rd October he 
plundered Sural for the second time. 


§ 3. Second loot of Sucat. 

On 2nd October came successive reports of Sbivaji's 
arrival with 15,000 horse and fool within 20 miles of Surat. 
All the Indian merchants of the city, and even the officers of 
Government had fled away in the course of the preceding 
day and night. On the 3rd, Shivaji attached the city, which 
had recently been walled round by order of Aurangzib. After 
a slight resistance the defenders fled to tlie fort, and the 
Marathas possessed themselves of the whole town except only 
the English, Dutch and French factories, the large New Sevai 
of the Persian and Turfeish merchants, and the Tavtav Setai 
midway between the English and French houses, which was 
occupied by Abdullah Khan, cx-hing of Kashghai', just returned 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca. The French bought off the 
raiders by means of “valuable presents.” The English factory, 
though it was an open house, was defended by Streynsham 
Master with 50 sailors. 

The Tartars made a stout resistance all the day, but finding 
the post untenable they fled with their king to the fort at 
night, giving up to plunder their house with its valuable pro- 
perty. The Turks in the Hew Secai successfully defended 
themselves, inflicting some loss on the raiders. The Marathas 
plundered the large houses of the city at leisure, and burnt 
down nearly half the town, retreating on the 5fh. 

An official inquiry ascertained that Shivaji had carried off 
66 laMs of Rupees’ worth of booty from Surat. But the 
real loss of Surat was not to be estimated by the plunder 
which the Marathas carried off. The trade of this, the richest 
port of India, was practically destroyed. For several years 
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after Shivaji’s withdrawal from it, the town used to throb 
with panic every now and then, whenever any Maratha force 
came within a few days' march of it, or even at false alarms 
of their coming. On every such occasion the merchants 
would quichly remove their goods to ships, the citizens would 
flee to the villages, and the Curopeans would hasten to Swally. 
Business was effectually scared away from Surat. 

§ 4. Sliipa/i defeats Datid Kdan at Dindori, lltii Octobev 
1670 ; voids Bevav. 

After this second sach of Surat, Shivaji entered Baglana 
and plundered the villages at Ihe foot of Mulhir fort. Daud 
Khan, who had been called away from Burhanpur to go 
against the Maratha raiders, reached the town of Chandor, 
where the road from Baglana to Nasih crosses the hill range. 
At the midnight following 16th October, his spies reported 
that Shivaji had already issued from the pass and was rapidly 
following the road to Nasik with half his forces, while the other 
half of his army was holding the pass to pick up stragglers, 
Daud Khan at once resumed his march. Ikhlas Khan Mlana, 
leading the Mughal vanguard, sighted the enemy in the early 
morning, and without waiting for his troops to come up, 
recklessly charged the enemy. The Maratha rear-guard, 
which had faced about, was 10,000 strong and commanded 
by distinguished generals tike Pratap Rao Gujar, the Masler 
of the Horse, Yyankaji Datto, and Makaji Anand Rao (a 
natural son of Shahji Bhonsle). Ikhlas Khan was very soon 
wounded and unhorsed. After a time Daud arrived and 
reinforced his van. For hours together an obstinate and 
bloody battle raged. The Mafathas, “like the Batgis of the 
Deccan, fought hovering round the imperialists.” But the 
Bundela infantry of the Mughal army with their abundant 
fire-arms kept the enemy back. There was a lull in the fight 
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at noon. In the evening the Marathas charged again, but 
were driven bach, evidently by the artillery. At night the 
Mughals bivouached under the autumn shy, their camp was 
entrenched, and they engaged in burying the dead and 
tending the wounded. The Marathas retreated to Konkan 
without further opposition. About a week later the Peshwa 
captured the fort of Trimbah (Nasik district). This battle 
neutralized the Mughal power for more than a month 

afterwards. The day after the tight, Daud Khan marched 
with the broken remnant of his army io Nasik, and halted 
there for one month, evidently to recoup his strength. Late 
in November, he removed to Ahmadnagar. Early in December 
a Maralha force under Pratap Rao made a raid into Khandesh, 
after capturing Ahivant and three other forts in Baglana on 
the way. Advancing by rapid marches, he plundered 
Bahadurpura, a village two miles from Burhanpur. Passing 
into Berar, he fell, when least expected, upon the rich and 
flourishing city of Karinja, .and looted ft completely. Four 
thousand , oxen and donkeys were loaded wiih the booty- 
consisting of fine cloth, silver and gold, to the value of a 
hot-e oi Rupees, captured here. All the rich men of Ihe 
place were carried off for ransom. The other towns also 
yielded vast sums of money. That rich province, with its 
accuriiulated wealth of more than half a century of peace 
and prosperity, afforded a virgin*, soil to the plunderers in this 
their 'first raid. 

While Pratap Rao had been .sacking. : Karinja in Berar, 
another ' Maratha band under Moro Trimbah Piugle had been 
, looting vWest Khandesh : and Baglana,: . 'and now these two 
divisions united In the aieighbourhood of : Salhir,:! and:; laid 
siege to; that fort- Daud. Khaafarriyed , near Mulhir at about 
; 8 , : P. H., but ; could adydrice:; . no further as most of h.is . camp 
and . army; were ; lagging behind. ' And.- so he cbuld noi ::c.c(riie to 
. :ihe:;feiief;pf Salhir::promptly^.' 
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Shivaji had invested Salhir with a force of 20,000 horse 
and foot, and one day finding the garrison oft their guard he 
scaled the wall by means of rope-ladders. The qiladav 
Fathullah Khan fell fighting, and his wife's brother then gave 
up the fort to the enemy (c. 5th Jan. 1671). The success of the 
Marathas continued. Their roving bands cut off the grain 
supply of Nebnam Khan, the faujdar of Baglana. 


§ 5. Campaigns of Mugfal genevals, 1671-72. 

These reverses roused Aurangzib to a sense of the gravity 
of the situation. He appointed Mahabat Khan to the supreme 
command in the Deccan. Reinforcements in men, money and 
provisions were poured into Baglana (Jan. 1671). 

Late in January 1671, Mahabat Khan joiimcl Daud Khan 
near Chandor and the two laid siege to Ahivant, which Shivaji 
had recently tahen. After a month the garrison capitulated. 
Leaving a force to hold Ahivant, Maliabat spent three months 
at Nasik and then went to Parnir (20 miles west of Ahmad- 
nagar) to pass the rainy season (June to September) there. 

The Emperor was dissatisfied with Mahabat Khan for the 
poor result of his campaign and his long spell of inactivity 
afterwards, and suspected him of having formed a secret 
understanding with Shivaji. So, he sent Bahadur Khan and 
Dilir Khan to the Deccan next winter. They marched from 
Gujrat into Baglana, laid siege to Salhir (now in Maratha 
hands), and leaving Ikhlas Khan Miana, Rao Amar Singh 
Chandawat and some other officers to continue the siege, 
proceeded towards Ahmadnagar. Dilir Khan with a flying 
column recovered Puna, massacring all Ihe inhabitants above 
the age of 9 years, (end of December 1671). But the 
division left to besiege Salhir was attached by a large force 
of Marathas under Pratap Rao, Anand Rao and tlie Peshwa, 
After an obstinate battle, Ikhlas Khan and Muhahatn Singh 
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(the son of Rao Amar Singh Chandawat) were wounded 
and captured, with 30 of their principal officers, wliile Rao 
y\inar Singh and many other commanders as well as several 
tliousand common soldiers were slain, and the entire siege- 
camp was taben by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Moro 
Pant captured Muihir. This tooh place at the end of January 
and the first week of February, 1672. Shivaji's prestige and 
conficlence in his own power were immensely increased by 
these successes. 

About the middle of 1672, Mahabal and Shah Alam were 
recalled to Hindustan, and Bahadur Khan was appointed 
conimander-in-chief and acting viceroy of tlie Deccan, in the 
place of these two, becoming substantive subaMar in January 
1673 and holding that office till August 1677. 

§ 6. MavafUa occupation of tHe Koli country and 
demand of edautfi from Surat, 1672. 

On 5th June, a large Maratha army under Moro Trimbak 
Pingle captured Jawhar from Its KoTi Rajah, Vihram Shah, 
and seiHccl there treasure amounting to 17 lafrfis of Rupees. 
Advancing further north, he took the -other Koli State of 
I2aranagar in the first week of July, 

The annexation of Jawhar and Ramnagar gaye the 
Mai-athas a short, safe aird easy route from Kalian up 
Northern Konkan to Surat, and laid that port helplessly open 
lo invasion from the south. The city became subject to 
chronic alarm from the Marathas, 

From the neighbourhood of Ramnagar, Moro Trimbak 
Pingle sent three successive letters on behalf of his master 
to the governor and leading traders of Surat demanding 
four of Rupees as blackmail, and threatening a visit to 

Ihe city in the event of their refusal. 

From iheir base in the Koli country, a Maratha force under 
Moro Trimbak easily crossed the Western Ghals into the Nasik 
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disfrict (middle of July 1672) and plundered it, defeating Jadav 
Rao and Siddi Halal, the Mughal ttianaMavs in charge of the 
southern and northern sub-divisions of the district. For this 
failure, these two officers were sharply censured by Bahadur 
Khan and they went over to the Marathas in anger ! 

§ 7. Marat6a activHies during. i673. 

In November next Shivaji sent his cavali-y to mahe a 
lightning raid into Berar and Telingana. Tire Mughal general 
was baffled in his attempt to come up with them. The Marathas 
from Ramgir divided into two bodies, one escaping south into 
the Golhonda State and the other turning northwards to Chanda 
and thence westwards into Berar. The first division was 
headed off into Bijapur territory by Dilir Khan who captured 
much of their booty. The second band was opposed by 
Bahadur Khan near Antur (38 miles north of Aurangabad) and 
much plunder was recovered from them and restored to the 
owners. Another battle was fought six miles from Aurangabad, 
in which the Marathas were repulsed, with a loss of 400 dead, 
by the Bundelas under Subh-Karn (Dec.). 

This Maraiha raid into Khandesh and Berar, unlike their 
first incursion in December 1670, was completely foiled by tire 
commendable activity of the Mughals. 

In 1673 Bahadur Khan encamped at Pedgaon, on the north 
banfe of the Bhima, eight miles due south of Chamargunda. 
This place became the residence of his army for many years 
afterwards, and here & fort and town grew up from their 
cantonment, which the Emperor permitted him to name 
Bahadur-garh. 

Pedgaon occupies a position of great strategic importance. 

It stands on the plain just clear of the long npuniain spur 
running eastwards from Puna. From this place the Mughal 
general could at will move westwards along the north of the 
range to protect the valleys of the Mula and the Bhima (the 
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North Puna district), or along the south of it to guard the 
valleys of the Nira and the Baramati (the southern portion of 
the district). Northwards he could communicate with his great 
depot of arms and provisions at Ahmadnagar, without having 
to cross any river (except at the foot of that fort); and south- 
wards he could easily invade Bijapur through the Sholapur 
district. 

This year Shivaji's attempt to gain Shivner (the fort of 
Junnar) by bribery was foiled by Abdul Aeie Khan, the Mughal 
governor of the fort, who was a Brahman convert to Islam 
and one of the most faithful and valued servants of Aurangsib. 
Me received Shivaji’s bribe, but at the same time secretly 
informed Bahadur Khan of the plot ; the Maratha army fell into 
an ambuscade planned ^ by the Mughals, and retired in dis- 
appointment with heavy loss. 

Ali Adi! Shah II died on 24th Nov., 1672, and in a few 
months the government of Bijapur (with a boy of four on the 
throne) fell into disorder and weakness. This was Shivaji's 
opportunity. On 6th March 1675, he got possession of Panhala 
a second time, by bribery, and on 27tli July he secured the 
hiil-forl of Satara by the same means. In May his men under 
Pratap Rao Gujar burst into the inland parts of Bijapuri Kanara, 
looting Hubli and many other rich cities. But they received a 
great check from the Bijapuri general Bahlol Khan. 

On Dasahara day (10th Oct, 1673), an army 25,000 strong, 
led by Shivaji in person, burst into Bijapuri territory, plundering 
many rich towns, and then passed into Kanara for more 
plunder. Here they remained busy till the middle of 
December, 

Late in January 1674, a Mughal army Wed to descend 
inlo Konkan and cause a diversion in that quarter 
simultaneously with the Bijapuri invasion of the Panhala 
region. But Shivaji stopped the paths by breaking the roads 
and mountain passes and keeping a constant guard at various 
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points where the route was most difficult ; and the Mughais 
had to return baffled. 

Soon afterwards, the Muohal power in the Deccan 
was crippled. The rising of the Khaibar Afghans became 
so serious that Aurangsib had to leave Delhi (7th April) for 
Hasan Abdal, in order to direct the war from the rear, and 
next month Dilir Khan was called to the north-western frontier. 
Bahadur Khan was left alone in the Deccan with a greatly 
weakened force. This lull in the war was utilized by Shivaji 
to crown himself with the greatest pomp and ceremony, on 
6th June, 1674, at Raigarh. 

§ 8. Loot of Ba6aditc KBan's camp and extensive contest wit5 
ifie Mugdals, 1674. 

The coronation exhausted Shivaji’s treasury and he was in 
need of money to pay his troops. Towards the middle of 
July, a body of 2,000 Maratha light cavalry, made a false 
demonstration and lured Bahadur Kihan some 50 mites away 
from his cantonments at Pedgaon, when Shivaji himself with 
another division, 7,000 strong, swooped down by another 
route on his defenceless camp, carried away a h'oee t)f 
Rupees in booty and 200 fine horses. Late in October, a 
large army commanded by Shivaji in person crossed the 
Ghats into the Deccan plateau, shirted Bahadur Khan's 
camp, which was "hotly alarmed," looted several towns near 
Aurangabad, and then burst Into Baglana and I<(handesh, 
where they continued for more than a month (Nov. to 
middle of Dec.). Among other places they pillaged and burnt 
Dharangaon, 10 miles north of Erandol, and its English factory. 

Shivaji next opened delusive peace negotiations with 
Bahadur Khan, and for nearly three months (March— May) 
kept the Mughals in play, by feeding false hopes of a peace. 
But by the time (July 1675) that Phonda was captured, 
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Shivaj) threw off the mash and dismissed the Mughal envoys 
with taunts. 

In January 1676 Shivaji was taken severely ill, and passed the 
ne.xt three months on the sicb-bed at Satara. The civil war 
that had broken out between the Deccani and Afghan parties 
at Bijapur on the usurpation of the regency by Bahlol Khan 
(end of 1675) was Shivaji’s opportunity. “He ranged up and 
down, plundered and robbed without any hindrance or 
danger.’’ On 31st May Bahadur Khan opened a vigorous 
and long campaign against Bijapur, the consequence of which 
was to drive the new regent Bahioi Khan into the arms of 
Shivaji. 

§ 9, Sfiivaji’s diplomatic preparations for fiis Karnatak 
expedition. 

tn January next (1677), the Maratha king set out on the 
greatest expedition of his life, the invasion of the Karnatak. 
The political situation in the neighbouring' countries was 
eminently favourable to Shivaji’s design. The Emperor's best 
troops were still engaged in controlling the revolted hillmen of 
the Afghan frontier. At Bijapur the Mughal viceroy openly 
took the side of the Deccani party and on 31st May opened 
a campaign against Bijapur which was to continue for 
more than a year. Shivaji’s clever diplomacy won a 
complete triumph over Bahadur Khan, who had already 
coquelted with the Maratha king for a friendlly understanding. 
And now, on the eve of opening the Mughal campaign 
against Bijapur, (May, 1676), it was as much his interest to 
make friends with the Marathas on his right flank as it was 
Shivaji's to secure Mughal neutrality in his rear during his 
invasion of the Karnatak. Shivaji sent his Chief Justice, Niraji 
Raoji, to Bahadur Khan, with costly presents and induced him 
to promise neuti'ality during his projected absence in the 
Karnaiab, the conquest of which was expected to take one year. 
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With Golbonda close friendship and co-operation were 
secured. Madanna Pandit, the all-powerful wasir of Abul Hasan 
Qutb Shah, had already made a subsidiary alliance with 
.Shivaji, promising him an annual tribute of one lak5 of tiun 
for the defence of the realm. Prahlad Niraji, a shrewd 
diplomatist, had been posted at Ilaidarabad as Maratha envoy. 
Shivaji decided to gel from Golhonda the expenses of the 
campaign and the assistance of an auxiliary force, by promising 
to Qutb Shah a share of his conquests. 

§ 10. Shivaji' s alliance with Golkonda and conquest of the 

K'amatak. 

Shivaji started from Raigarh at the beginning of January 
1677, and advanced due east by regular marches, at the head 
of 50,000 armed men, arriving at Haidarabad early in February. 
On entering the Qutb-Shahi territory he had issued strict 
orders to his men not to rob or molest any inhabitant of the 
country, and had enforced obedience by severe punishment. 

The city of Haidarabad was gaily decorated by the people 
to give a royal welcome to the great filend and protector of 
their king. The Maratha army marched through the streets in 
perfect order and halted before the Dad Mahal palace, while 
Shivaji with five of his officers went upstairs and had a friendly 
conversation with the Sultan for three hours. Abui Hasan, 
being very favourably impressed by Shivaji’s personal charm, 
character and ability, and the strength and discipline of his 
army, bade his wazir grant him whatever he wanted. After 
some discussion a secret compact was made regarding the 
coming campaign. The Sullan was to pay Shivaji a subsidy of 
3,000 hun a day, or four and a half lakhs of Rupees a month, 
and send an array of 5,000 men in charge of one of his 
generals {saM'^lashkat), Mirsa Muhammad Amin, to co-operate 
in the conquest of the Karnatab. In return for this aid, 
Shivaji promised his ally such parts of his conquests in the 
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Karnatab as liad not belonged to his father Shahji. The 
defensive alliance against the Mughals was strengthened anew 
with solemn oaths. Qutb Shah promised to pa^ his annual 
subsidy of one lafch of 6un regularly and to keep a Maratha 
ambassador at his Court, as the price of his protection against 
the Mughals. 

The dominions of the vassals of the fallen Vijaynagar 
empire had been mostly seized by Adil Shah and Qutb Shah. 
Bijapur now possessed northern and eastern Mysore and the 
Madras plain (or Kamatak lowlands) from the Palar river 
southwards to the Kolerun (branch of the Kaveri), i. e., the 
country from Vellore to near Tanjore, while Golkonda had 
annexed the region north of the Palar, namely from Chlcacole 
to Sadras. In the Karnatab plain the local governors of 
Bijapur were Naslr Muhammad Khan (a son of the ex-wazir 
Khan Muhammad) with his seat at Jfnji, and south of him 
Sher Khan Lodi (an Afghan pvoteffe of Bahlol Khan) with his 
capital at Yali-handa-puram (in the north of the Trichinopoly 
district). Further south were the Hindu feingdoms of Tanjore 
(conquered by Shivaji’s half-brother Vyanbaji in 1675) and 
Madura, All these powers were ever bent on fighting with 
and annexing one another’s territories. Taking advantage of 
these internal dissensions, the Qutb-Shahi minister Madanna 
planned to reconquer Bijapuri Karnatab with the help of 
Sbivaji and restore Hindu rule there. 

Leaving Haidarabacl after a month, Shivaji hastened south- 
wards by way of Karnul, Shri Shailam, Anantpur, Tirupati, 
Kalahastri and Peddapolam (seven miles west of Madras, first 
weeb of May). He then took the strong fort of Jinjl by treaty 
with its owner and laid siesge to Vellore, whose governor 
ultimately yielded it for a price after a heroic defence of fourteen 
months, on 21 Aug. 1678. 

The flood of Marafha invasion swept over the Karnatab 
plains. Only a few fortified places offered resistance, the rich 
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men fleeing to the shelter of the woods or the European forts 
on the coast at the news of thetr approach. Sher Khan Lodi 
was defeated at Tiruvadi (13 miles west of Cuddalore) on 26th 
lune and forced to .give up all his territories. Then marching 
to Tirumala-vadi, on the north bank of the Kolerun river, 
Shivaji invited Yyanhaji to meet him and tried to wrest from 
him three-fourths of what their father had left at his death. 
But Vyanhaji cleverly escaped (23rd July) to Tanjore, and 
Shivaji set out on his return, visiting many holy places on the 
way. The whole of the Karnatah was ‘^peeled to the bones” 
by his system of organized plunder and exaction. 

The territory annexed by Shivaji in the Karnatah in the 
course of 1677 and 1678 was sixty leagues by torty and 
estimated to yield 20 lahhs of fiun a year, and it included a 
hundred forts. 

Shivaji left the Madras plains early in November 1677 and 
entered the Mysore plateau, conquering its eastern and central 
parts. From Sera in Ihe heart of the Mysore kingdom, he 
marched home by way of Kopal, Gadag, Bankapur, Belvadi 
(in the Belgaum district) and Turgal, and returned to his own 
stronghold of Panhala in the first week of April, 1678. 

§ 11. Tfie Mugfiats, Bijapur, and SBimji, 1 678-^79. 

In May 1678 the Marathas made a second attempt lo get 
possession of Shivner. They invested the village (of Junnar) 
at its foot, and at night tried to scale the fort. “Three 
hundred Marathas climbed the fort-walls at night by means 
of nooses and rope-ladders. But Abdul Aziz Khan was an 
expert qiladac ; he slew all the infantry of Shivaji who had 
entered the fort, and sent a message to Shivaji to the effect, 
'So long as I am qiladar, you will never take this fort’ 

A rupture now took place between Shivaji and Quib 
Shah, and the diplomatic system so patiently built up by 
Madanna Pandit fell to the ground. Qutb Shah's indignation 
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had been rising as he found himself made a mere cat’s paw 
of Shivaji in the Karnatah adventure. He had borne all the 
expenses of the expedition and supplied artillei'Y and an 
auxiliary force for it. But not one of the conquered forts 
was given to him, not one pice of his contribution was repaid 
out of the fabulous booty carried away by Shivaji from that 
land of gold, So, Abul Hasan arranged for a peace between 
the new Bijapuri regent, Siddi Masaud, and his rivals 
(especially Sharsa Khan), helped him with money to pacify 
the unpaid mulinous soldiery, and bound him to wage war 
against Shivaji and "confine him to Konhan.” But Dilir Khan 
spoiled the whole plan by an attach on Bijapur. 

Shivaji’s eldest son Shambhujl was the curse of his old age. 
This youth of twenty-one was violent, capricious, unsteady, 
thouglitless and notoriously depraved in his morals. For his 
outrage on a married Brahman woman he had been confined 
in Panhala fort, but escaped with his wife Yesu Bai and a 
lew comrades to join Dilir Khan (13 Dec. 1678), The Khan 
with his valuable new ally halted at Ahluj (50 miles south 
of Bahadurgarh) for some time to prepare for the invasion 
of Bijapur. 

In this danger Siddi Masaud immediately ashed for help 
from Shivaji, as agreed upon. The Rajah sent six to seven 
thousand weli-armeij: cavalry to guard Bijapur. Masaud 
could not fully trust his ally. Then Shivaji threw off the 
mash. He began to plunder and devastate Adil-Shahi territory 
again. Masaud now made peace with Dilir Khan. A Mughal 
force was invited to Bijapur and royally welcomed. 

Dilir Khan next marched to the fort of Bhupalgarh, 
(20 miles n, w. of Jath and 45 miles s. w. of Pandharprir), 
which Shivaji had built as a storehouse of his property and 
the refuge of the families of his subjects in the neighbourhood 
during his wars with the Mughals, The assault was launched 
'about 9 A. M., Snd April, 1679, and the Mughals fought 
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with vigour till noon, when the^ captured the fort, after 
heavy slaughter on both sides. Vast quantities lOf grain and 
other property and large numbers of .people were captured 
by the victors. Seven hundred survivors of the garrison were 
deprived of one hand and then set free ; the other captives 
were evidently sold into slavery. The fall of Bhupalgarh 
was followed by a period of puH-ling intrigue and counter- 
intrigue between the Mughal viceroy and the Bijapur nobility, 
and also quarrels between Masaud and Sharsa Klian, 
Masaud and Dilir, and Masaud and his favourite YenUaladri 
Murari. About the middle of this year Shivaji sent to 
Aurangzib a well-reasoned and spirited letter of protest 
against the jasi^a, wliich was drafted by Nila Prabhu in 
eloquent Persian. {Hist of Auvangsib, iii. ch. 54 Appendix.) 

§ 12 . Last campaign of SRhaji. 

On 18th August, Dilir crossed the Bhima at Dhulhhed, 
40 m. due north of Bijapur, and opened a new campaign 
against Masaud. That lielpless regent begged aid from 
Shivaji, who undertooh the defence of Bijapur with great 
promptitude. Shambhuji, who had fled from Dilir, returned 
to Panhala about the 4th of December. 

On 4th November, 1679 Shivaji marched out of Selgur 
(55 in. w. of Bijapur). Mis cavalry, 18,000 strong, rapidly 
moved northwards in two parallel divisions under Shivaji 
and Anand Rao, and poured lifee a flood through the 
districts of Mughal Deccan, plundering and burning all the 
places in their track and taking an immense booty 
in cash and kind. In the middle of the month, lalna, 
a populous trading town, 40 miles east of Aurangabad, 
was captured and plundered. Here the godly saint, 
Sayyid fan Muhammad, ha^ his hermitage in a garden 
in the suburbs. Most of the wealthy men of (alna 
had taken refuge in this hermitage with their money and 
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jewels. The raiders, finding verv little booty in the town 
and learning of the concealment of the wealth in the saint's 
abode, entered it and robbed the refugees, wounding many 
of them. The holy man appealed to them to desist, but they 
only abused and threatened him for his pains. Then the 
man of God, "who had marvellous efficacy of prayer,” 
cursed Shivaji, and popular belief ascribed the Rajah’s deatli 
five months afterwards to these curses. 

After having thoroughly plundered and devastated Jalna 
for four days, as the Marathas, loaded with booty consisting 
of "countless gold, silver, jewels, cloths, horses, elephants, 
and camels,” were retreating, an enterprising Mughal officer 
Ranmast Khan, attached their rear-guard. Shidhoji Nimbalhar 
with 5,000 men held him in check for three days, but was at 
last slain with many of his men. In the meantime, very 
large reinforcements were hastening up to the Mughals from 
Aurangabad under Kesari Singh and Sardar Khan. When 
these came to a halt six miles from the fighters, Kesari Singli 
at night sent a secret message to Shivaji as a brother Hindu, 
advising him to run away at once before the Mughals could 
complete their circle and cut him off. Shivaji trusted to his chief 
spy, Bahirji, under whose shilful guidance the Maratha army 
escaped by an obscure path after three days and nights ot 
anxious and ceaseless marching. But they had to sacrifice 
much of their booty, besides losing 4,000 horsemen hilled 
and Hambir Rao wounded. From this disastrous expedition, 
Shivaji returned to Patta-garh (about 22nd November) and 
rested his exhausted and stricken army for some days, and 
then, at the beginning of December, went to Raigarb. 
A Maratha division raided Khandesh, in the last week of 
November, burning and plundering Dharangaon, Chopra, and 
many other considerable towns adjacent to it. 

The character of his eldest son filled Shivaji with the 
■gloomiest anticipations of the future, A profligate, capricious 
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and cruel youth, devoid of every sparh of honour, 

patriotism or religious fervour, could not be left sole 
master of Maharashtra. Shivaji tried hard to conciliate 
and reason with Shambhuji. But a born judge of character 
like Shivaji must have soon perceived that his sermons 
were falling on deaf ears, and hence his last days were 
clouded by despair. Ojt 23rd March, 1680, the Rajah was 
seised with fever and blood dysentery. The illness continued 
for twelve days, and finally the maker of the Maratha nation 
passed away at noon on Sunday, 4th April, 1680, the 
full moon of the month of Chaitra. He had not yet 

completed the 53rd year of his age, 

§ 13, Sfnvaji’s fdng.dom, am-g and cevenue. 

At the time of liis death Shivaji’s kingdom included all 
the country (except the Portuguese possessions) stretching 
from Ramnagar (modern Dharampur State in ilie Sural 
Agency) in the north, to Karwar or the Gangavali river in 
the Bombay district of Kanara, in the soutli. Its eastern 
boundary embraced Baglana in the north, then ran 
southwards along an irregular shifting line through tlie 
middle of the Nasih and Puna districts, and encircled the 
whole of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur districts. A 
recent but permanent acquisition was the western Karnatak 
or the Kanarese-speaking country extending from Belgaum 
to Ihe bank of the Tungabhadra opposite the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency. 

Shivaji's latest annexation was the country extending from 
the Tungabhadra opposite Kopal to Vellore and Jinji, i. e., 
the northern, central and eastern parts of the present 
kingdom of Mysore and porlions of the Madras districts of 
Bellary, Chittur and Arcot This province was really held 
by an army of occupation and remained unsettled in 1680. 
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Outside these settled or half-settled parts of his hingdoiii, 
there was a wide and very fluctuating belt of land, subject 
to his power but not owning his sovereignty. In 
these he levied blackmail {USandani, L e., ransom, in Marathi), 
as regularly as his army could repeat its annual visit to fhem. 
The money paid was popularly called c5aut5, because it 
amounted to one-foutiR of the standard assessment of the 
land revenue of a place. The payment of the cRauifi merely 
saved a place from the unwelcome presence of the Maratha 
soldiers and civil underlings, but did not impose on Shivaji any 
corresponding obligation to guard the district from foreign 
invasion or internal disorder. His revenue is put by his courtier 
Sabhasad at the round figure of one Rvoce of Bun, while the 
cBaufB when collected in full brought in another SO (afcBs. 

It was Shivaji's settled policy to use his army to draw 
supplies from hfdga dominions every year. “The troops were 
to go into cantonments in the home territory during the rainy 
season (June — September), On the day of DasaBava (early in 
October) the army should set out from the camp for the 
country selected by the Rajah. The troops were to 
subsist in foreign parts for eight months and also levy 
contributions. No woman, female slave or dancing-girl 
was to be allowed to accompany the army. A soldier 
beeping any of these was to be beheaded. No woman 
or child was to be taken captive, but men only. Brahmans 
were not to be molested, nor taken as hostages for ransom. 
On return home the booty of every soldier was to be handed 
over to the Stale, 

§ 14. SBimji's ceiitmt adminiskathn. 

Shivaji governed by the advice and assistance of a council 
of eight ministers {AsBta PvadBan), composed of (1) the PesBwa 
or Mu&B^a PtadBan, i. e., the prime minister, (2) the Majmaadar 
(Sanskrit title Amatya) or accountant-general, (3) the Waqia-naPis 
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(Sansb. Mantvi) who compiled a daily record of the hing’s 
doings and Court incidents, (4) the Surnis (Sansh. SacHiv) or 
superintendent of correspondence, (5) the Dabir (Sansh. Siiniant) 
or toreign secretary and head of the intelligence department, 

(6) the Sai--i--naubat (Sansh. Senapati) or commander-in-chief, 

(7) tlie Pandit Rao (corresponding to the Persian Sadv and 
Mudtasibxn one), whose duty it was to decide theological questioijs 
and caste disputes, to punish heresy and impiety, aird to 
reward learned Brahmans out of the royal alms fund, and (8) 
the N^a'^adfiisb or chief justice. All these ministers with the 
exception of the Senapati were of the Brahman caste, and all 
the first six of them had to tahe command of armies when 
necessary. The actual work of State correspondence was 
conducted by members of the Prabhu (Kayastha) caste, most of 
whom bnew Persian well. The pay-accounts of the ainiy were 
kept by a class of officers called sabnises (Persian BaR/isbi), 

But this Council of Eight Ministers was is no sense a Cabinet. 
They merely acted as the hing’s secretaries ; they hai np 
initiative, no power to dictate any policy to him by tlie threat 
of resignation. Tlieir function was purely advisory when the 
hing was in a mood to listen to advice, and at other times 
they merely carried out his general instructions and supervised 
the details of their respective departments. The Peshwa was 
more honoured tlian the other seven Pvadhans, but they were 
In no sense subordinate to him. The solidarity of the British 
Cabinet, as well as its power, was wanting in the Maratha 
Council of Eight Shivaji kept all the strings of the administra- 
tion in his own hands, like Louis XIV or Federick the 
Great. 

§ 15. Sfiivaji’s cBamctet and place in BistotS- 

N 

•- But whatever might be the moral quality of the means he 
employed, his success was a dasding reality. This jagirdar’s 
son proved himself the irrepressible opponent of the Mughal 
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cmpiie and all Us resources. AurangHib was in despair as to 
how he could subdue Shivaji, after seeing that nearly all his 
great generals had failed in the Deccan. 

To the Hindu world in that age of renewed persecution, 
Shivaji appeared as the star of a new hope, the protector of 
their religion. 

S Shivaji’s private life was inai'hed bg a high standard of 
morality. He was a devoted son, a loving father and an 
attentive husband. Intensely religious troin his very boyhood, 
by instinct and training aiihe, he remained throughout life 
abstemious, free from vice, and respectful to holy men. Tlie 
liberality of his faith is pi'oved by his impartial respect for 
the holy men of all sects (Muslim as much as Hindu) and 
loleration of all creeds. His chivalry to women and strict 
enforcement of morality in his camp was a wonder in that 
age and has e.xtorted the admiration of hostile critics lihe 
Khati Khan. 

S He had the born leader's personal magnetism and threw 
a spell over all who hnew him. drawing the best elements of 
the country to his side and winning the most devoted service 
from his officers, while his daSHling victories and ever residy 
smile made him the idol of his soldiery. His royal gift of 
judging character was one of ihe main causes of his success, 
as his selection of generals and goveimors, diplomalisfs and 
secretaries was never at fault. His army organisation was a 
model of efficiency ; everything was provided beforehand and 
bept in its proper place undei- a proper care-faher ; an 
excellent spy system supplied him in advance with the most 
minute information about the theatre of his intended campaign ; 
divisions of his army were combined or dispersed at will over 
long distances without failure ; the enemy’s pursuit or obsh'Uc- 
tion was successfully met, and yet the booty was rapidly and 
safely conveyed home without any loss. His inborn military 
genius is proved by his instinctively adopting that system of 
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warfare which was most suited to the racial character of his 
soldiers, the nature of the country, the weapons of the a!>e, and 
the internal condition of his enemies. His light cavalt'Y, 
stiffened with swift-footed infantry, was irresistible in the aye 
of Aurangsib 

Shivaji’s real greatness lay in his character and practical 
ability, rather than in originality of conception or length of 
political vision. Unfailing insight into the character of others, 
efficiency of arrangements, and instinctive perception of what 
was practicable and most profitable under the circumstances 
{tad des c/ioses possibles ), — these were the causes of his 
success in life, rrhe imperishable achievement of his life was 
the welding of the scattered Marathas into a nation, and his 
most precious legacy was the spirit that he breathed into his 
people, '^nd he achieved this in fhe teeth of ihe opposition 
of four mighty Powers like the Mughal empire, Bijapur, 
Portuguese India, and fhe Abyssinians of Janjira. 

J'lo other Hindu has shown such constructive genius in 
modeim times. He has proved by his example that the Hindu 
race can build a nation, found a Stale, defeat enemies ; they 
can conduct their own defence ; they can protect and promote 
literature and art, commerce and industry ; they can 
maintain navies and ocean-trading fleets of their own, and 
conduct naval battles on equal terms with foreigners. He 
taught the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their 
growth. 



CHAPTER XII 


DECLINE AND FALL OF BlIAPUR 
§ I. Jai Sing/i's invasion of Bijapuc, 1665-1666. 

AurangHib had reason to be displeased wilh the Sultan of 
Bijapur. Adil Shah had taken advantage of the war of Mughal 
succession to evade the fulfilment of the promises made by 
him in the treaty of August 1657. During Jai Singh's campaign 
against Shivaji he found out that the Bijapur Government had 
made a secret alliance with the Maratha chief and helped him 
with lands, money and other requisites. Above all, the war 
witli Shivaji being over in June 1665, the vast army assembled 
In the Deccan under Jai Singh’s command was standing idly, 
and profitable employment had to be found for it. An 
invasion of Bijapur offered the best means of doing it. 

In the treaty of Purandar, Jai Singh’s clever diplomacy had 
detached Shivaji from Bijapur and, indeed, thrown a bone of 
perpetual contention between the two. The Maratha chief had 
promised to assist the Mughals in their intended invasion of 
Bijapur by furnishing 2,000 cavalry of his son Shambhuji's 
contingent as a raansabdar and 7,000 expert Infantry under his 
personal command. 

Jai Singh also intrigued with many of the feudatories of 
Bijapur and sent them letters offering them service umler the 
Delhi empire. The old Mughal policy of seducing the ministers 
and generals of Bijapur was pursued vigorously and with a 
lavish disregard of expenditure. The most eminent of these 
deserters was Mulla Ahmad, an Arab of the Navaiyat clan 
settled in Konhan, who held the second place among the 
Bijapur nobility. He joined Jai Singh on 29th September, 1665, 

16 
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and was at once created a &-fiaxaci in the Mughal peerage ; 
but he fell ill on the way to Delhi and died about 18th 
December, 

Before opening the campaign Jai Singh employed diplomatic 
trichery, of which he was a past master, to throw Adil Shah 
into a sense of false security by pretending that he had received 
no order to invade Bijapur. He also made conciliatory over- 
tures to Qutb Shah to induce him to stand aloof from Bijapur 

in the coming war. 

/ 

^At last, all his preparations being complete, Jai Singh set 
out on 19th November 1665 from the foot of fort Purandar, 
at the head of 40,000 imperial troopers, besides 2,000 Maratha 
cavalry and 7,000 infantry under Netaji Palkar.'j During the 
first month of the campaign, Jai Singh's march was an 
uninterrupted ti'iumph. The Bijapuri forts on the way, — Phaltan, 
Thathvada, Khatav, and finally Mangalyide (only 52 miles north 
of Bijapur) — were either evacuated or surrendered at call. The 
first battle with the enemy took place on 25th December. That 
day a detachment under Dilir IChan and Shivaji marched ten miles 
from the imperial camp and fought a Bijapuri army of 12,000' 
men under the famous generals Sharsa Khan and Khawas 
Khan and their Maratha allies, Jadav Rao of Kalla ni and 
Wankaji the half-brother of Shivaji. The Deccanis evaded 
the charges of the heavy cavalry of Delhi, but harassed 
them by their “cossack” tactics, forming four divisions and 
fighting loosely. After a long contest, Dilir Khan’s tireless 
energy and courage broke the enemy by repeated charges, 
and they retired in the evening. But as soon as the victors 
began their return march, the elusive enemy reappeared and 
galled them severely from the two wings and rear. At dawn, 
24th December, Sharza Khan with 6,000 cavalry came to 
the fort of Mangalyide by forced marches. The Mughal faujdar 
Sarfaraz Khan, disobeying Jai Singh’s instructions, sallied out 
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1o fight him and was slain. The remnanl of bis force fled 
bach to the fort. 

After a two da^s’ stay, Jai Singh I'esumed his march and 
on 28tli December, (ought anotlier battle. The Deccani 
horsemen, as usual, tried to envelop the Mughals, breahing 
into several loose bodies, each of which attached its 
immediate opponent at the first sign of any weahness or 
disorder in the ranhs of the latter. Finally tlie Mughals 
charged and the Deccanis gave way, but they hept up a 
Parthian fight for the six miles they were chased. Next day, 
29th December, Jai Singh arrived within 12 miles of Bijapur. 
This was destined to be the furthest point of his advance, 
because by this time Ali Adil Shah ll.’s military preparations 
had been completed, and his capital and its environs had 
been rendered impregnable to altach ; its regular garrison 
was strengthened by 30,000 Karnataki infantry, — renowned 
for their fighting quality. In addition to this, the country 
round, lor a radius of six miles, had been remorselessly laid 
waste ; the two large tanhs of Nauraspur and Shahpur had 
been drained dry; all the wells in the environs had 

been filled up with earth ; every building had been 
rased to the ground and every tree cut down, so that “not 
a green branch or shade-giving wall was left standing" to 
afford shelter to the invaders. At the same time a picked 
force under the noted generals Sharsa Khan and Siddi 
Masaud had been sent off to invade the imperial 
dominions and create a diversion in Jai Singh’s rear, while 
the main Bijapuri army hovered round that general’s 

camp. 

Jai Singh, in his eagerness to grasp the golden chance of 
attacking Bijapur while undefended and torn by domestic 
factions had not summoned big artillery and siege material 
from Papenda fort but had arrived near Mangalvide by rapid 
marches. And now his position was critical. A large army 
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was coming from Golkonda to the help of Adil Shah. And 
the invaders were faced with starvation. 


§ 2. Jai. Singfi forced to retreat from Bijapur, 1666. 

So, the Mughal general began his retreat on 5th Januaiy, 
1666, the Bijapuris hanging on liis rear. lie reached Sultanpur 
(on the Sina), 16 miles south of Parenda on the 27th and 
halted there for 24 days. 

In this month of january, four great misfortunes befetl 
the Mughals. First, about the 12th, a brave Afghan captain 
named Sikandar ( the brother of Path Jang Khan) when 
convoying provisions, material and munitions to the army 
of Jai Singh, was surprised by a superior Bijapuri force 
under Sharsa Khan eight mites south of Parenda ; he was cut 
down, and all his rich convoy was plundered. 

Then, on the 16th, Shiva who had at his own request 
been detaciied to make a diversion in the west by 
attacking Panhala, met with a dismal failure In assaulting 
that fort, and tost a thousand men. About the 20th came 
the evil news that Netajl, Shivaji’s chief officer, who was 
dissatisfied with his master probably at the inadequate 
recognition of his valuable services and gallant feats of arras, 
had deserted to Bifapur for a bribe of four taMs of Bun 
and led raiding parlies into Mughal territory. Jai Singh lured 
him back (20th March) with many persuasive letters and the 
acceptance of all his high demands. The fourth misfortune 
of the Mughals was the sending of 12,000 cavalry and 40,000 
infantry by the Sultan of Golkonda to assist Adil Shah. 

In his retreat from the environs of Bijapur Jai Singh had 
to fight two severe battles (on 11th and 22nd January) besides 
almost daily skirmishes by his foraging parties. The raiding 
parties of Bijapur, under Bahlol Khan and Nelaji, in the lately 
annexed Bidar-Kaliani districts could no longer be ignored. 
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And, therefore, on 20th Feb. Jai Singh issued from his camp 
at Sultanpur and marched due east into the disturbed area. 

The thirct stage of the war now began, which was to 
end with his retreat to Bhum, 18 m. n. e. of Parenda, early 
in June next. Duj'ing these tliree months and a half Jai 
Singh moved about in the small quadrilateral formed by the 
Bhima on the west and the Manjira on the east, the cities 
of Dharur in the north and Tuljapur in the south. In the 
course of this campaign, he fought four more bloody but 
fruitless battles like those described • before ; each time the 
Bijapuris were repulsed in the field and driven some distance 
oft, but they were not crushed, and continued as before to 
liover round the Mughal camp, cut off stragglers and weah 
foraging parties, and stop the arrival of supplies. 

Mangalvide was too far from the Mughal frontier and too 
isolated a post to be held easily ; Jai Singh, therefore, detached 
(24th May) Dilir Khan to remove the guns and material from 
the fort, distribute the grain and other property, burn whatever 
could not be carried away, and dismantle the fortifications. 
This was done. Phaltan had been deemed untenable and 
its Mughal garrison withdrawn as early as February last. 
So, not a single place remained to the Mughals out of the 
gains of the first campaign. 

Jai Singh’s return march northwards began on 3tst May, 
Reaching Blium (about lOlh June), he halted there for SVa 
months, and then, on 28th September, started for the environs 
of Bir (37 m. n. of Bhum) where he stayed tilt 17th November, 
finally reaching Aurangabad on the 26th of that month. 
Both the combatants were sich of the war, and longed for 
peace ; and negotiations were reopened. The Bijapuris retired 
within their own frontiers when the Mughals did the same. 

§ 3. Jai Siiiig.fi’ s failure and deafS. 

(lai Singh's invasion of Bijapur was a military failure. 
NoT an inch of ferrifoi’y, not a stone of a forti’ess, 
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not a pice of indemnity was gained by it. As a financial 

speculation it was even more disastrous.J In addition to 

thirty !a/ihs of Rupees from the imperial treasury, [ai Singh 
had spent more than a ictoce out of his own pochet. 

Profuse as lai Singh's payments were, they were exceeded by 

the engagements he made on behalf of his master. Every 
petty Muslim captain or Maratha chieftain, who offered to 
desert from Bijapur, was promised a title and a high mansab 
in the Mughal service. besides a large cash bounty for 
equipping his retainers. 

The Emperor was highly displeased with ]ai Singh for tlie 
military failure and money losses of the invasion of Bijapur, 
The unhappy general received (Oct. 1666) orders to return 
to Aurangabad, and on the 23rd March following (1667) he 
was recalled to Court and the viceroyalty of the Deccan was 
given to Prince MuaBzam, assisted by Jaswant Singh. The 
Rajput veteran of a hundred fights made over charge to his 
successor at Aurangabad in May 1667, and bent his way 
towards Northern India in humiliation and disappointment. 
Not a pice of the fcroce of Rupees of his own money that 
he had spent in the Bijapur war would be repaid by his 
master. Brohen-hearted from disgrace and disappointment 
and labouring under disease and old age, Jai Singh sank in 
death on reaching Burhanpur, on 2nd July, 1667. 

But the Rajali had never a fair chance in this war. His 
army was hopelessly inadequate for the conquest of so 
targe and rich a hingdora ; his war material and food supply 
were sufficient for a month or two only, and he had no 
siege-guns. At the same time the power of the Bijapur 
State was unimpaired in contrast with its exhausted condition 
when Aurangsib himself captured its capital 20 years later. 
Small as Jai Singh’s army was relatively to the tash laid upon 
it, he was badly served by his subordinates. Many of his 
officers were unreliable, and refused or delayed In carrying 
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OLit his orders. And the imperial officers at the base did 
not keep his army regularl'? supplied with grain. Success 
under these conditions was not humanlY possible. 


§ 4. avistocvac^ governing. Bijapuc 

provinces, tfieir c Barnet ev. 

Militai'Y revolt was the curse of the Bijapur sultanate, 
and the decline of its roYal power was attended by the 
dismemberment of the hiiigdom into a number of military 
fiefs. The government was a pure military occupation, and 
its power vyas upheld by a number of mercenary generals 
among whom all offices of power and trust were divided. 
The chief races who formed the dominant aristocracy were 
the Afglian^ (with their fiefs in the western parts, from 
Kopal to Banhapur), the Abyssinlans (ruling over the eastern 
province, vis., the Karnul district and a part of the Raichur 
Doab), the Sayyids who headed the Mahdavi sect, and the 
Arab Mullas of the Navaiyat clan of Konhan. The Hindus, 
both public servants and vassal Rajahs, were a depressed 
class. The official body that had made the State its own 
was alien in origin ; but it had settled in the soil with no 
idea of returning lo its original homes, and it had practically 
converted Itself into a hereditary feudal baronage, each race 
of which married witliin Its own tribe and thus could not 
become assimilated to the native population. This alien 
aristocracy of office naturally formed no integral part of the 
State. Its aim was purely personal gain, and so long as the 
pay and pension of its members were secure they did not 
care who Was the sovereign of the country of which they 
were nominally a part ; they had no patriotism because they 
bad no .patcia ; they were truly political Bedouins, “orphans 
of the heart," nomads who lived in India but were not 
of it. 
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The State founded on the lovaltY of such public servants 
is an edifice built on sand. At each foreign conquest the 
people merely changed masters- Their life was untouched 
by the political change, and they, therefore, could not be 
expected to rally round the crown in its hour of need, as 
the cifiEens of a national State are sure to do. The decline 
of the Adil-Shahi monarchy merely illustrates this well-hnown 
principle. 


§ 5. Decline of lAe AdiDShaf^i icings ; 
strugffles for tfie vegencs- 

Under Muhammad Adil Shah the hingdom of Bijapur 
reached its greatest expansion, and stretched from the Arabian 
Sea to the Bay of Bengal, across tlie entire Indian peninsula. 
Ilis realm had an annual revenue of 7 kvores and 84 laicfis 
of Rupees, besides oVi Uroces of tribute due from vassal 
Rajahs and zatnindars. Tiie strength of .the army establfshment 
was 80,000 cavalry and 250,000 infantry, besides 530 war 
elephants. 

The storm of Mughal invasion (1657) having blown over, 
the Bijapur Slate next showed a revival of power for some 
time. AH Adil Shah 11. developed great capacity and 
enterprising spirit from 1661 to 1666. He looh the field in 
person, curbed the growing power of Shivaji, forced the 
refractory Abyssinian officers of the N. E. province (Karnul) 
bach into submission, humbled the rebel Rajah of Bednur, and 
finally rolled bach the flood of Mughal invasion under Jai 
Singh. Thereafter the Sultan gave himself up to the pleasures 
of the harem and the wine-cup, for the rest of his life ; but 
his able wa^it, Abdul Muhammad, continued to carry on the 
administration with great success. With the death of All Adil 
Shah II. on 24th Nov, 1672, the glory of Bijapur departed. 
His son Sihandar, a boy of four, was placed on the throne, 
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and the reign of selfish regents commenced which finallv 
ruined the monarchv. 

The history of Bijapur from 1672 to the extinction of the 
dynasty in 1686 is really the history of its was.ivs. It was a 
period marked by chronic civil war among the factious 
nobles, independence of the provincial governors, paralysis 
of the central administration in the capital itself, occasional but 
indecisive Mughal invasions, and a secret alliance but pretended 
hostility with the Marathas. 

Ali Adil Shah II. died on 24th Nov, 1672, and immediately 
afterwards Khawas Khan, the Abyssinian leader of the Deccani 
Musalman party, seized the supreme power and crowned the 
boy SiUandar, the last of the Adil-Shahis. The new prime 
minister broke his word to the other nobles and refused to 
yield to them the forts 'he had promised. At this, the able 
and experienced ex-wasit Abdul Muhammad left the Court 
in disgust. C‘'The infancy of the king and the incapacity of the 
regent threw the monarchy into a decline. Disturbances broke 
out on all sides,” '] 

"The Emperor began to send Bahadur Khan repeated 
orders for invading Bijapur.” Bui the task was obviously 
impossible for Bahadur Khan with the ordinary contingent of 
a provincial governor. What the Khan did was to advance 
from the seat of his government to Pedgaon (afterwards 
named by him Bafiaduc-gac/i), a strategic point on the Bhiraa 
river 55 miles due east of Puna and nearly midway between 
Aurangabad and Bijapur, His aim was to direct his main 
forces against Shivaji and win territory from Bijapur by 
corrupting its nobles and threatening war, rather than by 
actual invasion. 

The Afghans formed “more than half the Bijapuri army." 
Their leader was Abdul Karim, surnamed Bahlol Khan II., 
whose fief lay at Bankapur. Their harsh demand for arrears 
of pay and open opposition to his administration bad driven 
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the regent to secretly beg the aid of the Mughal viceroy in 
“pacifying the Afghans or extirpating them.” So, the latter 
advanced to the banh of the Bhima river, met Khawas Khan 
(19th October), and arranged terms for suppressing the Afghan 
faction at Bijapur and mahing war on Shiva. 


§ 6 . Ue^enc'g of Balilol IClian, 1675—1677. 

Sure of Mughal support, the regent formed plans for over- 
Ihrowing Bahlol Khan, who was commander-in-chlef and “used 
often to disobey and oppose Khawas Khan.” The Afghan 
chief, getting scent of the matter, forestalled the blow. Inviting 
Khawas to a dinner, he plied him with wine, seized him, 
(11th November), and sent him off as a prisoner to Banhapur. 
He then entered the citadel of Bijapur and made himsalf wasif 
without a blow. “Khawas Khan had been prime minister and 
virtual hing for three years, during which, owing to the Khan’s 
indolence and Incompetence, affairs went from bad to worse. 
But bad as this Abyssinian's regency had been, the rule of 
Bahlol Khan and his Afghans was even worse. After seizing 
the regency he began to place his Afghan followers and 
relatives in power and removed the Deccanis from office, one 
by one, and even expelled them from the city. Great disorder 
brohe out throughout the bingdom. The Deccani party was 
up in arms against Bahlol. 

Bahlol Khan's administration rested on the ability and 
vigour of One man, his chief counsellor Khizr Khan Pani. 
On 12th January 1676, this man was stabbed to death by a 
Deccani. Bahlol immediately murdered the helpless captive 
Khawas Khan (ISth Jan.), and then set out from Bijapur to 
punish Minhaj and other Deccanis. On 21st March a bloody 
battle was fought between the men of Sharza Khan and the 
army of the regent near Mofeah, in which the Afghans trium- 
phed. Sharza took refuge with Bahadur Khan at Sholapur, 
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who now sided with the Deccani part^ and denounced Afghan 
rule at Bij'apur. He marched southwards from Sholapur, crossing 
tlie Bhima near Halsangi on 31st Mav^ ; his cavalry began 
to ravage the environs of Bijapur city. On 13th June, on a 
plain between Aliabad and Indi (30 miles north-east of Bijapur), 
Bahlol Khan offered him battle. The brunt of the Deccani atlacL> 
fell on the Mughal right wing under Islam Khan (qoveinot 
of Malwa) and his Turks, who repelled two onsets. But his 
elephant stampeded into the enemy’s ranhs during a gun- 
powder explosion and Islam Khan and his son were slain. 
The Mughal base camp on the other side of the Bhima was 
looted by the Afghans and its guards put to the sword, while 
the flooded rtver prevented Bahadur Khan from sending 
succour to it. 

Bahadur Khan's position was further endangered by the 
arrival of a vast Golhonda army, .under Ihe premier Madanno 
Pandit, to reinforce the Bijapuris. But ihe new-comers were 
bribed by the Mughal general, and had also (as 1 suspect) 
some difference with Bahlol Khan, and therefore retreated 
without doing anything. Bahadur Khan marched on to 
Halsangi, where he assembled a v’ast force. This huge demon- 
stration of strength cowed Bahlol Khan, who then secured 
safety for himself by agreeing not to hinder the Mughal 
conquest of certain Bijapuri disfricts. Bahadur Khan now took 
easy iDOssession of Naldurg (14th May 1677) and Kulbarga 
(7th July) by bribery- But the viceroy’s position was rendered 
untenable by a conflict of policy between him and his second 
in command, Dilir Khan, (arrived in June 1676), who as aa 
Afghan became the bosom Jriend of Bahlol Khan and the 
patron of the Afghan faction at Bijapur. Dilir and Bahlol 
wrote to the Emperor accusing Bahadur Khan of having 
formed a secret understanding with the three Deccani Powers 
and of being really hostile to the success of the imperial 
enterprises there. 
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§ 7. Dilir K/ian and Bafilol invade Golfconda, 1677. 

Aurangsib recalled Bahadur, who left the province early 
in September 1677, and Dilir continued to officiate as viceroy 
of the Deccan till October 1678. Loohing collectively at the 
Mughal gains in the Deccan during tiie first twenty years of 
Aurangsib's reign, we find that he had in 1657 annexed 
Kaliani and Bidar in the north-eastern corner of the kingdom 
of Bijapur ; the fort and district of Parenda in the extreme 
north had been gained by bribery in November 1660; Sholapur 
had been acquired by treaty in July 1668 ; and now Naldurg 
and Kulbarga were annexed. Thus, the vast tract of land 
enclosed by the Bhima and the Manjira eastwards up to an 
imaginary line joining Kulbarga to Bidar (77° E. longitude) 
passed into Mughal hands, and the imperial boundary on the 
south reached the north bank of the Bhima, opposite Halsangi, 
within striking distance of Bijapur city, — while south-eastwards 
it touched Malkhed, the fortress of the western border of the 
kingdom of Golkonda. 

After the Mughals had effected their conquests in this 
corner of Bijapur, they turned to settle accounts with Golkonda. 
They threatened (middle of August) Qutb Shah with invasion 
unless he seised and delivered up to them Shivaji and 
Shaikh Minhaj,— the last of whom had taken much money from 
the Mughal viceroy by promising to join him, but had ended 
by going over to Golkonda, Dilir and Bahlol invaded Golkonda 
in September. From Kulbarga, the last Mughal outpost, they 
advanced to Malkhed, 24 miles eastwards, the first fort on the 
Golkonda frontier, which they took in one day. But near 
Malkhed, SO miles from the Qutb-Shahi capital, the tide of , 
invasion was arrested by vast enemy forces. The Qutb- 
Shahis were posted at Mangalgi, 7 in. north of Malkhed, the 
Mughal encampment (October). For two months there was 
constant but indecisive fighting. The Qutb-Shahis penetrated 
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far wiihin Bijapuri and Mughal territories and cut off grain 
convoys coming to the invaders. The Afghans and Rajputs 
in the allied army suffered terrible hardships from excess of 
rain and the scarcity of grain caused by the enemy hovering 
around. Bahlol Khan was struch down by a mortal illness, 
and Jn's retainers dispersed to save themselves from staj-vation. 
Then Dilir made a disastrous retreat to Kulbarga, the enemy 
hemming him round and mahing daily attachs. His baggage 
was looted, and the famished imperialists liad to eat the seeds 
of the toddy-palm and the date-palm. 

At Kulbarga Masaud met Dilir Khan and made peace with 
the Mughals ; he was to act as ivas/r at Bijapur, but must obey 
the orders of AurangHib, make no alliance with Shivaji, and 
always help the Mughals in wresting the Maratha chief's 
usurped territory ; Adil Shah’s sister, Shahar Banu Begam 
(popularly called Padishah Bibi) was to be sent to the Mughal 
Courl to marry a son of the Emperor. Dilir then retired 
northwards. 

§ S. Masaud becomes ve^ent ; Afghan mutiny ; 

Rebellions in provinces of Bijapur. 

Bahlol died on 2Srd Dec, 1677. Masaud, escorted by a 
Golhonda army, was installed as regent in February next. But 
the treasury was empty. He failed to pay up the arrears of the 
Afghan mercenaries, and then the exasperated Afghans broke 
out in lawless fury. They seised the houses of Bahlol Khan’s 
orphans, widows and other relatives, publicly insulting them to 
compel paynienl of their dues. All citizens believed to be rich 
were caught and tortured by them. "Chintu Chimna, a 
Braliman robber, oppressed the people of the city, while fire 

Afghans oppressed those outside the fort-walls All the time 

Masaud sat down in helplessriess, shutting the doors of hts own 
house. . . , . • .Many people emigrated to tlie Karndtafe in fear.” 

N6r was the new regent better obeyed in the provinces. 
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To crown in's misfortunes, ho provoked (he wrath of the 
Mughals bv trying to strengthen himself by a secret alliance 
witli Shivaji. This breach of faith on the part of Masaud 
absolved Dilir Khan from the treaty of Kulbarga, “respect 
for which alone had so long kept him bach from the invasion 
of Bijapur,” At the end of the rainy season (October 1678) 
Dilir Khan moved out of Pedgaon and halted at Ahluj. 

Meantime, Shivaji, according to treaty, sent six thousand 
steel-clad troopers to guard Bijapur and reinforce Masaud. 
Bui hearty co-operation between the two allies was impossible : 
Shiva tried to seise Bijapur by ti’eachery. The ill-feeling 
between them daily increased and finally broke out in open 
quarrel. Then Shivaji resumed plundering the Bijapur territory. 
The Maratha troops approached the city, and looted the 
suburbs of Daulatpur (L e, Kliawaspur), Khusraupur, and 
Zuhrapur. Masaud, in greater fear of his pretended ally 
than of his oioen enemy, sought the protection of Dilir Khan 
and welcomed' a Mughal force at Bijapur. 

Dilir Khan made a successful diversion in favour of 
Bijapur by capturing and destroying Shivaji's stronglrold of 
Bhupal-garh (2 April 1679) and defeating the relieving army of 

16.000 Marathas with heavy slaughter. But Masaud’s duplicity 
at last wore out his patience, and he crossed the Bhlina at 
Dhulhhed and marched to Halsangi, only 35 miles north of 
Bijapur. The Adil-Shahi Government had been dissolved 
and there was utter anarchy in the country and capital in 
consequence of the feud between Masaud and Sharsa Khan, 
The Mughal viceroy of the Deccan had how become the sole 
arbiter among the warring factions of Bijapur. “Aboui 

10.000 troopers of Adil Shah, consisting of Deccani Muslims, 
Afghans and Marathas, entered the Mughal service and 
gathered round Dilir, while only three or four thousand 
starving men remained with Masaud in Bijapur, and even 
these hankered for Mughal pay." 
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AuranoHib demanded that the Sultan's sister Shahar Banu, 
surnamed Padishah Bibi, should be sent to the Mughal harem. 
This princess was the beloved idol of the royal family and the 
citizens alihe. On 1st July 1679 she left the city of her birth, 
amidst the tears and wailings of the Court and the populace, 
lo enter a bigoted Sunni's house for the rest of her life, 

§ 9. Dilir Kfian invades Bi/apuv ; SBivaji assists 
Adil Sfiah, 1679. 

But the sacrifice of the royal maiden was of no avail to 
the doomed dynasty. Mughal greed was insatiable ; Dilir 
Khan now demanded that Masaud should resign the regency 
and retire to his own fief, while the Bijapur government 
would be carried on by a creature of the Mughals. Masaud 
wisely rejected the proposal. The Mughal general, being 
thus openly defied, at once declared war against Bijapur. 
But his own position was really weak ; his treasure-chest svas 
empty, while his soldiers’ pay was in arrears. Secondly, the 
new viceroy of the Deccan, Prince Shah Alam, was his 
sworn enemy, and fried his best to foil his undertakings and 
cover him with discredit, Dilir Khan was thus brought to a 
halt at the very outset of the campaign, and wrote entreating 
the prince for money, Masaud ufilized the delay in 
strengthening the defences of Bijapur ; he sent an envoy to 
Shivaji appealing to him to come to the rescue of Adil Shah 
in his supreme need. Shivaji's response was prompt. He 
told off 10,000 Maratha cavalry to aid Masaud, and despatched 
2,000 ox-loads of provisions to Bijapur. 

The Mughals took possession of Mangalvide (52 miles 
north of Bijapur) and the country between the Bhima and the 
former fdrt, in September 1679. They also raided Salotgi, 
Kasigaon, and Almala, and besieged Akluj, but without success. 
Dilir Khan reached Baratgi (6 m, a e. of the capital) on 7th 
October. But distracted by the opposition of Shah 
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Alam, the censure of the Emperor for his delay in effecting 
the conquest, and quarrels among his counsellors and allies, 
he saw failure staring him in the face. Shivaji had arrived 
at Selgur (midway between Panhala and Bijapur) with a new 
division 10,000 strong, and had been joined by his advanced 
division, of the same strength, under Anand Rao, (31 Ocl. 
1679). On 4th November he divided his army into two 
bodies ; one, 8,500 strong, under his own command, marched 
north-east by way of Muslah and Almala, while the second, 
10,000 men led by Anand Rao, entered Mughal territory by 
the Sangula route (north-westwards.) 

With an army swollen to 30,000 horse, he spread a fan 
of freebooters and raided the imperial dominions in all 
directions from the Bhinia northwards to the Narmada, 
plundering, burning, and slaying. 


§ 10. Dtlit camgies t6e counter round Bijapur and 
attacks tBe capital. 

Stung by the Emperor's reproaches, Dilir Khan resumed the 
campaign. Despairing of tahing Bijapur by siege or coup' de 
main, and afraid of being attacked by Shivaji in the rear if 
he opened siege-trenches, the Mughal general left the environs 
of the city on 14th November and marched westwards, intend- 
ing to invade the Miraj-Panhala region. His first work was 
to ravage the Bijapuri territory with insane cruelty. The 
villages in his path were utterly sacked ; all their men, both 
Hindus and Muslims, were taken prisoner for being sold into 
slavery ; and the women committed suicide by jumping down 
into the wells with their children. On 20th November, 
Shambhuji fled away from Dilir's camp to Bijapur, and 
thence arrived at Panhala about the 4th of December. 

From Ainapur Dilir Khan had faced round. Making a 
wide detour round the south side of Bijapur city, he raided 
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the fertile and flourishing vallevs of the Don and the 

Krishna, — the former of which was hnown as the granary 
of Bijapur,' — laid waste all the gardens, fields, and villages 
on the way, took all their inhabitants prisoner, and then 
reached Aliabad (6 miles n. e. of the city) on 4th December. 
Prom this place he used to march out daily with his guns 
and men and exhaust his ammunition soldiers and horses by 
wildly firing at the impregnable fort-walls from one point 

or ano ther every day. 

The quarrel between Shah Alam and Dilir Khan daily 
grew bitterer ; the Emperor wrote a strong letter of censure 
to the general. Dilir’s position before Bijapur was no longer 
tenable. Ills army refused to obey him. So, on 29th lanuary 
1680, he broke up his camp at Begam Haun and began his 
retreat, after having wasted 56 days before the fort of Bijapur. 
He next roamed about like a mad dog, slaying and looting 
with fiendish cruelty, needlessly inflicting unspeakable misery 
on the innocent peasants, and turning into a barren wilderness 
the region from Bijapur cily southwards to the Krishna and 
eastwards to the fork between the Krishna and the Bhima. 

Practising his usual brigandage all the way, Dilir Khan next 

Invaded the Berad country whose capital was Sagar, then 
ruled over by Pam Nayak, and reached Gogi (20th Feb., 1680). 
He met with a crushing defeat when he tried to assault Sagar 
(8 miles south of Gogl). The Berad infantry, sheltered behind 
the parapet of the fort, hillocks and even boulders, plied 
their matchlocks with deadly effect on the Mughal troops 
densely crowded in the village. 

The imperial cavalry galloped away in a panic, assailed 
in their backs by the fleet-footed Berads and piteously crying 
for mercy. The Mughal casualties mounted up to 1,700 men 
on that day. The spirit of his soldiers was utterly broken and 
they even declined his offer of Rs. 5,000 as bounty for facing 
the enemy again. 

17 
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§ 11. Dilii: Kftan is disgraced and recalled, 1680. 

At last utterly disgraced he set out on his return journey, 
on 23rd Feb., moving northwards along the east side of 
Bijapur, burning the villages on the route and seising the population 
for ransom. His officiating viceroyalty of the Deccan had 
ended in October 1678, when Shah Alam had arrived at 
Aurangabad to fill that office for the fourth time. The prince 
continued in the Deccan till May, 1680. His supine 
administration was rendered more than usually barren of 
success. The Emperor was displeased and recalled both Shah 
Alam and Diiir, appointing Khan-i-Jahan (Bahadur Khan) as 
subahdar of the Deccan for the second time. This general took 
over charge from Shah Alam at Aurangabad in May, 1680. 

§ 12. Aurangsib's policy towards Bifapur 
from 1680 to 1684. 

For four years after Diiir Khan’s failure and retreat 
(February 1680), nothing decisive was done by the 
Mughals against Bijapur, as they were harried and distracted 
by the fertile audacity of Shambhuji. Aurangsib wrote a 
friendly letter to ShatEa Khan, the leading general 
of Bijapur, (13th July, 1681), pressing him to co-operate 
with the Mughal generals in crushing Shambhuji and 
recovering the Bijapur territory he had usurped ; Shahar 
Banu, the Bijapuri princess recently married to Asam, also sent 
a personal appeal to Sharza (18th July) to the same effect. 
But no response came from any Adil-Shahi officer to the 
Emperor's appeal for co-operation. The Emperor received 
repeated and clear proofs of the help that the Marathas used 
to get from the Bijapuri Government. So, Aurangnib decided 
to increase the pressure on Shambhuji by making a diversion 
against the Bijapuris and compelling them to concentrate their 
resources on the defence of their own realm. In April 1682, 
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a large force was sent under Prince Asam to enter Bijapur 
territory. He ravaged the frontier, tooh the fort of Dharur 
(about 140 miles north of Bijapur). The campaign languished 
for many months, and the prince had not advanced further 
south than the Nira river when he was recalled to Court 
(June 1683). A few months later these desultory atiacbs on 
Bijapur ceased for a time. 

The condition of Bijapur was now hopeless. Five years’ 
wa^n-ship at the decadent Court of Adil Shah had thoroughly 
disgusted Siddi Masaud. “With all his efforts he faiied to 
reform the government or restore order in the administration. 
No man from peasant to chieftain ate his bread in peace of 
mind for a single day ; none from king to beggar slept in 
happiness for a single night.” Despairing of improving the 
administration, he left the Court on 21st November 1683, and 
formally resigned his post on reaching his fort of Adoni. Aqa 
Khusrau was invested with the robe of ivasir on 19th March 
1684, but died in six months (11th October). At this time 
vigorous steps were tahen for the defence of the realm : 
Sikandar entrusted this task (3rd March 1684) to his bravest 
general Sayyid Makhdum, surnamed Sharea Khan ; his vassal 
Pam Nayah of Wagingera was invited to come to the capital 
with his Berad clansmen, who were the best shots in the 
country. 

On 30th March, a letter was received from Aurangsib, 
calling upon Adil Shah as a vassal, to supply provisions to 
the imperial army promptly, allow the Mughal troops a free 
passage through his territory, supply a contingent of 5 or 6 
thousand cavalry for the Emperor’s war with the Marathas, 
abstain from helping or harbouring Shambhuji, and expel 
Shat'Ha Khan from his country ! In the meantime the Mughals 
continued to appropriate bits of the Adil-Shahi kingdom and 
establish their own outposts in it. At the end of May, Khan-i- 
Jahan took possession of Mangalvide and Sangola and their 
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a Golhonda force, and finallY on 10th December a second 
army from Shamblmji under Hambir Rao,\^ 

Prince Acam had arrived close to the fort of Bijapur on 
29th June, 1685, but in less than a month he had to fight three 
severe battles with the enemy. On 1st July his trenches were 
assailed by Abdur Rauf and Sharza IChan, and several Mughal 
officers were wounded and slain. Next day the Deocaiiis 
fell on the supplies coming to the siege-camp and evidently 
cut them off. 


§ 14. Ptince Azam in dangei', is velieved Fivuz Jang. 

A famine brofee out in his camp ; the oft-ravaged 
neighbourhood of Bijapur could yield no food supply, the 
roads from the north were closed by the activity of the 
Marathas and the flooded streams, as the rainy season had 
now set in. “Grain sold at Rs. 15 a jeer, and that too in 
small quantities.” 

For lack of men the Mughal outpost at Indi, midway 
between Sholapur and Bijapur, had been withdrawn, and thus 
the road from the imperial base to the sicge-canip svas 
now closed. Aurangzib saw no other means of saving 
his son than by ordering him to retire from Bijapur with 
his army. The prince held a council of war ; they all voted 
for a retreat. But the prince’s spirit I:ad been roused ; he 
would not reduce himself to the level of Iris rival Shah Alarn, 
who had recently come bach from Konhan covered with 
dismal failure, lurning to his officers, Azam exclaimed, “You 
have spoken for yourselves. Now listen to me. Muhammad 
Azam with his two sons and Regam will not retreat from 
this post of danger so long as he has life. After my death, 
His Majesty may come and order ray coi'pse to be removed 
for burial. You, my follower’s, may stay or go away as 
you like. Then the council of war cried out with one voice, 
Our opinion is ttie same as your Highness’s !” 
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When this Spartan resolution of his son was reported to 
Aurangzib, he at once tooh steps to send relief. 5,000 pact?- 
oxen weie despatched to convey food, with treasure loaded 
on many hundred spare remounts, and much munition to the 
prince. A strong escort under Ghasi-ud-din Khan Bahadur 
Firuz Jang left the imperial camp with the party on 4th 
October, 1685, and fought its way to the famished army, 
after repulsing Sharsa Khan at Indi. The arrival of Firuz 
Jang turned scarcity into plenty in the Mughal camp, and 
the famished soldiers revived." Ilis next success was the 
cutting off of a force of 6,000 Berad infantry, each man 
carrying a bag of provisions on his head, which Pam Nayah 
tried to smuggle into the fort at night. Early in October, 
Haidarabad, the capital of Qutb Sliah, was entered by Shah 
Alam unopposed, its ruler having shut himself up in Golbonda. 
Many of his officers deserted to Shah Alam. The Mughal 
control over the Qutb-Shahi State was confirmed in March, 
1686, when the prime minister Madanna Pandit — who had 
pursued a policy of alliance with Bijapur and the Marathas, — 
was murdered. 

§ 15. Suffetings and difficulties of Muffdals 
at sieg.e of Bijapur. 

By this time (June 1686) the siege of Bijapur had dragged 
on for 15 months with no decisive result. 

Discord and mutual jealousy had broken out among 
the Mughal commanders. The Emperor realized that unless 
he took the command in person, the fort would not fall. On 
t4tb June 1686 he left Sholapur and on 3rd July reached 
the Rasulpur suburb west of the fort. Orders were at once 
issued to press the siege vigorously. The city was completely 
beleaguered. Prince Shah Alam, now the eldest living, com- 
manded the sector opposite the north-western or Shahpffr 
gate and wanted to steal a inarch over his brother Azam, 
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ihe general in charge of the siege. He opened a correspon- 
dence with Sihandar Adi! Shah and his officers to effect the 
peaceful surrender of the fort and thus rob Aeain of the 
credit of being called the captor of Bijapur. One of his con- 
fidential officers, Shah Quli, even used to enter the fort in 
secret to negotiate with the garrison. The matter became the 
ialh of the camp and reached the ears of Muhammad AHam 
Shah and of the Emperor. Shah Alam was censured ; some 
of the officers incriminated were thrown into prison and the 
others were expelled from the camp. The sufferings of Ihe 
besiegers were aggravated by a scarcity which was raging in 
ihe Deccan on account of the failure of rain that year. But 
ihe sufferings of the besieged were ten times worse. 
“Countless men and horses died within the fort,” and from 
lach of horses the Deccanis could not follow their favourite 
tactics of hovering round their enemy and cutting off stragglers 
and transport. In the extremity of the siege, a deputation of 
Muslim theologians issued from the city and waited upon 
Aurangzib in his camp, pleading, « “You are an orthodox 
believer, versed in Canon Law, and doing nothing without the 
warrant of the Quran and the decrees of theologians. Tel) 
us, how you justify this unholy war against brother Muslims 
like us.” Aurangsib was ready with his reply. “Every word 
you have spohen is true, I do not covet your territory. 
But the infidel son of the infernal infidel (meaning Shambhuji) 
stands at your elbow and has found refuge with you. He 
is troubling Muslims from here to the gates of Delhi, and their 
complaints reach me day and night. Surrender him to me 
and the next moment I shall raise the siege.” The scholars 
were then reduced to silence. 

Shortly after AurangEib’s arrival the sap had been carried 
to the edge of the moaf, but the filling up of the diich seemed 
an impossible tasfe. "From the fort walls the artillery struck 
down whosoever reached the edge of the ditch. None durst 
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show his head.” For three months the broad and deep moat 
remained unfilled. 

AurangEib on 4th September advanced his tent from two 
miles in the rear to a place immediately behind' the trenches. 
Thither he rode fully armed, by a covered lane, and received 
the salule of the investing officers. Next he rode to the 
edge of the moat to inspect the baitery raised to command 
the fort bastion and to learn for himself why the conquest 
was delayed. 

§ 16. Tfie fall of tfie last (ting, of BIfapur. 

Bijapur fell a weeb after this date, but not to assault. 
The garrison now lost heart. (The cause of the Adil-Shahi 
monarchy was hopeless : the hlng was a plaything in the 
hands of selfish nobles ; ail hope of help from outside was 
gone. The future was absolutely darb.'^ The garrison had 
by this time shrunh to 2,000 men. In the night of 9th 
September the secretaries of the two Bijapuri leaders, Nawab 
Abdur Rauf and Sharsa Khan, waited on Firus Jang and 
opened negotiations for surrender. Aurangeib received them 
with favour. 

(Sunday, 12th September, 1686, saw the downfall of the 
Bijapur monarchy. Amidst the tears and lamentations of his 
subjects who lined the streets, Sihandar, the last of the 
Adil-Shahi Sultans, gave up his ancestors’ throue)and issued 
from the capital of his house, at one o’clock In the afternoon, 
in charge of Rao Dalpat Bundela and went to Aurangsib’s 
camp in Rasulpur. 

Meantime the large tent which served as the Halt of 
Public Audience in Aurang=ib’s camp, had been richly 
decorated for this historic scene. When Sihandar arrived, a 
train of high officers welcomed him and ushered him into 
the Presence. The fallen monarch made his bow at the foot 
of the conqueror’s throne. His extreme beauty and combined 
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grace of youth and royally excited universal admiration and 
pity for his fate. Even AurangEib was touched : he spohe 
soothingly to Sihandar. The deposed Sultan was enrolled 
among the Mughal peers with the title of ATjan (lord), and 
a pension of one /a/^/i of Rupees a year was settled on 
him. All the Bijapuri officers were tahen over into Mughal 
service. On 19th September, the victor, seated on a portable 
throne, rode into the fort by way of the trenches of Saf 
Shihan Khan and the southern or Mangali gate, which had 
once been chosen for the assault. Along the roads of the 
city he marched, scattering handfuls of gold and silver coins 
right and left, and viewed the fort walls and bastions and the 
palaces within the citadel. Then he went to the Jama Masjid 
and rendered two-fold prayers to God for His favours. In 
Sihandar’s palace he rested for some hours and received 
congratulatory offerings from his courtiers. All paintings on 
the walls drawn in violation of the Quranic law that man 
should not presumptuously vie with his Creator by depicting 
living beings, were ordered to be erased, and an inscription 
recording Aurangaib’s victory was placed on the famous 
cannon Malik-i^-maidan. 

Complete desolation settled on the city of Bljapur 
after the fall of its independent dynasty. Two years 
after its conquest, a terrible plague swept away more 
than halt its population. A few years later, Bhimsen noticed 
how the city and its equally large suburb Nauraspur loohed 
deserted and ruined ; the population was scattered, and 
even the abundant water-supply in the city wells had suddenly 
grown scanty 1 Bijapiir henceforth continued a,s a dismal 
e.xample of departed greatness, — a vast city covered with 
"long lines of fallen houses, ruined mansions and lonely 
batches of Jungle.” 

The last Adil-Shahi Sultan was for sometime lodged in the 
State-prison of Dnulatabad. Later, he was again caiTied about 
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with the camp of Aurangzib, as a captive. In this condition 
he died outside Satara fort on 5rd April 1700 ; he had not 
yet completed 32 years of age. According to his last wishes, 
his mortal remains were carried to Bifapur and there buried 
at the foot of the sepulchre of his spiritual guide Shaikh 
Fahimullah, in a roofless enclosure. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE QUTB SHAHS. 

§ 1. Accession of Abitl Hasan Qtiib Sbab, 1672. 

Abdullah Qulb Shah, the 6lh hing of Golhonda, ’ had 
succeeded his father in 1626, at the age of twelve, and 
reigned for 46 years, during the whole of which he was a 
mere puppet on the throne. The actual administration was 
conducted for more than 40 years by his mother, Hayat 
Bahhsh Begam, a lady of strong character, and after her 
death (1667) by Abdullah’s eldest son-in-law Sayyid Ahmad. 
Abdullah was, throughout his life, indolent and almost imbecile j 
he never appeared in public to give audience and administer 
justice according to the custom of the country, nor did he 
venture outside the walls of the fortress Golhonda. Confusion- 
and misrule were the natural and unavoidable consequences 
of this state of things. 

Abdullah had no son, but three daughters, the second of 
whom had been married to AurangEib’s son Muhammad 
Sultan, and the first to Sayyid Ahmad, who claimed descent 
from one of the noblest families of Mecca and who rose 
by his ability to the position of prime minister and de facto 
ruler of the State, It was proposed to marry the third 
princess to Sayyid Sultan ,- but on the day fixed for the 
marriage, Sayyid Ahmad told Abdullah that if he gave his 
daughter to Sayyid Sultan, he would at once leave tlie kingdom. 
A hurried search was made for another match for the princess. 
The choice of the palace agents fell on Abul Hasan, a youth 
descended on his father’s side from fhe Qutb-Shahi family, 
who had spent the last 16 years in the lasy pampered life 
of a monk by entering himself as a disciple of the saint 
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Sayvid Raju Qattal. This man was led to the palace and 
forthwith married to the princess. 

On 21st April, 1672, Abdullah died, and at once there 
arose a dispute for the succession. After some confusion 
and fighting, Sayyid Musaffar, a leading general of high 
Persian origin, supported by Musa Khan mafialdav and several 
other officers of the harem, overpowered Sayyid Ahmad and 
forced him into prison. Abul Hasan was ci owned hing, 
Musaflar becoming his prime minister. But within a few 

months, Abul Hasan bought over Madanna, the Brahman 
factotum of Munaffar, and through him corrupted most of the 
captains of his personal followers, so that one day Muzaffar 
was quietly deprived of his wazir-ship, which was conferred 
on Madanna, with the title of Surya Prahash Rao. This 

change of ministers took place about 1673 and Madamia's 

rule continued till his own assassination In 16S6, on the 

eve of the fall of the kingdom. His brother Akkanna became 
commander-in-chlef and his nephew, the gallant and learned 
Yengana surnamed Rustam Rao, was given a high command. 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a creature of Madanna, was at first created 
premier peer. 

During the twelve years of Madamia's ministry the internal 
administration of the country was marked by the same 
disorder and tyranny as in the reign of Abdullah, and matters 
naturally declined from bad to worse, “and nothing iS thought 
of but peeling and squeezing the people.” Madanna continued 
the same foreign policy as before, but with a necessary 
variation. There was no estrangement from the Adil-Shaht 
Government, but that Court was now the scene of chaos, 
faction-fights and changes of regency. Madanna, therefore, 
built his hopes of national defence chiefly on a close alliance 
with the ever-victorious Maratlia king, and promised him a 
regular subsidy of one lakfi of 5un for the defence of 
Golfeonda, 
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§ 2. Mughal fiolicy towardx tfie GolHonda fdng. 

(^So long as Bijapur stood, Golhonda was safe. Aurangsib 
knew it, and therefore did not try to annex the latter first. 
Nor was it necessary for him to do so, as he found it more 
profitable and cheaper to fleece and terrorize the Qutb-Shahi 
Government than to extinguish it."^ The Mughal “Resident” at 
Haidarabad domineered over the hing and the people, insulted 
and ta.xed them, but without provohing armed protest. 

Resigning his royal functions to his wasir Madanna, Sultan 
Abul Hasan shut himself up in his palace with a host of 
concubines and dancing-girls. Under his predecessor, Haidarabad 
had become the Indian Babylon, with its twenty thousand 
public women (who had to dance before the hing in the 
public square every Friday) and its countless taverns, close to- 
these women’s quarters, where 1,200 large leather bottles of 
fermented palm-juice were consumed daily. But he also 
promoted several fine arts contributory to luxury ; he settled 
in his capital and supported by his bounty shilled craftsmen of 
various hinds whose exquisite manufactures were famous 
throughout India. The hing’s own shill in music was of no 
mean order. He was rightly called Tana Shah or “the dainty 
hing.” 

The enormous wealth of the country was derived from its 
well-watered fields which at once arrest the eye by their 
greenness and abundance of tropical fruits as the traveller 
enters the State from the arid and sterile region round Bijapur,. 
its rich mines of diamond and iron, and its prosperous ports 
on the east coast from Chicacole southwards to St. Thome. 
The hing had a secure income of 2®/i kvoves of Rupees. For 
nearly thirty years after Aurangzib’s accession to the throne, 
the hingdom of Golhonda had enjoyed respite from Mughal 
attach ; the pre-occupation of the Mughals with Shivaji and 
his patron Adil Shah had prevented them from turning to 
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Golbonda, Qutb Shah had also paid tribute to the imperial 
Government more regularly than the Sultan of Bijapur. 

During the Mughal invasions of Bijapur under fai Singh in 
1665-66, under Dilir Khan in 1679 and under Prince Muhammad 
Azam in 1685, the Sultan of Golhonda had openly sent his 
troops to assist his brother in distress. The first two of these 
acts had been condoned, or atoned for by the payment of 
tribute. The last brought ruin on him. But, in the eyes of 
Aurangzib his worst offence was his fraternizing with infidels. 
Me had effectively helped Shivaji with the sinews of war after 
his flight from Agra in 1666 and thus enabled him to recover 
his forts from the Mughals. Again Qutb Shah had rapturously 
welcomed Shivaji on his visit to Haidarabad in 1677 and 
behaved like a humble vassal of the Maratha hing, placing a 
necklace of gems round his horse's neck and promising him 
an annual subsidy of one lakH of fian for the defence of his 
territory. Above all, he had made the Brahmans Madanna and 
Ahkanna, his chief ministers, and thus allowed Hindu influence 
to predominate in his administration.* 


§ 3. Wac with the Mughals and capture of 
Haidarabad, 1685. 

C^Aurangzib had begun his attach on Bijapur (in March 
1685) by warning Abul Hasan not to assist Sihandar' Adil 
Shah in any way. )But at the end of )une, a letter from Abul 


» As tlie Emperor wrote to his envov at the Golhonda Court, “This hichiess 
wretch (ineaninS Abul Hasan Qutb Shah) has aiven the -supreme power in his 
State to a kafir and made Savyids, Shaikhs and schoiar-s subject to that man. He 
has publiclv allowed (in his realm) all hinds of sin and vice (ufe., taverns, brothels, 
and gnmblind houses). He himself is dav and night sunh in tire deadlv sins, through 
tlie intoxication of hingship, and fails fo distinguish between Islam and infidelilv, 
iustice and oppression, sin and pietv. Dv refusing to respect Ood's commands 
and prohibitions, bv sending aid to infide) Powers, . . . and bv recentl;? paring one 
lakh of fiuti to the kafir Shambhn, he has made himself accursed before God and 
man." (K. K., ii. 32S). 
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Hasan to his agents was intercepted, in which he had written, 
“The Emperor is a great man, and has acted magnanimously 
up to this time, but now, finding Sihandar a helpless orphan, 
he has laid siege to Bi{apur and pressed him hard. It is, 
therefore, necessary lhal while the Bijapur army and Shambhu, 
with his countless hordes, are offering resistance from one 
side, I should, from this side, send 40,000 men under Khalilullah 
Khan to enter into the war. We shall then see on which 
front the Emperor can meet and repel his enemies.” 

At this Aurangsib at once detached Prince Shah Alam with 
a vast army to march on Haidarabad. But when the imperial 
vanguard approached Serum, S miles east of Malhhetl, It found 
its path barred by a Golhonda army; the Mughal advance 
was' stopped and the troops fell bach on Malhhed. Every day 
there were skirmishes with the enemy. Khan-i-Jahan ran up 
walls round his camp at Malhhed and practically stood a 
siege there. 

After a time the prince arrived with reinforcements and the 
Mughals, depositing their baggage at Malhhed, sent their 
vanguard again under Klian-i-Jalian to hack a way towards 
Haidarabad. The Dcccanis outnumbered this force as three 
to one, and there were frequent fights. Each such encounter 
was followed by a halt of three or four days on the Mughal 
side. It was already August, and the heavy rain caused great 
hardship to the Mughal troops and impeded their advance. 
Their daily losses at last tooh the heart out of the Mughal 
soldiery. So, the imperial generals halted and wasted two 
months in the neighbourhood of Malhhed without fighting. 
Then a stinging rebuke from the Emperor and an unusually 
audacious act of sniping on the prince’s camp, roused him to 
seeh battle again. After a very bloody contest the Deccanis 
were pushed back to their camp. Next morning it was learnt 
that they had fled towards Haidarabad. The cause of this 
sudden breakdown of the Deccani resistance was dissension 
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belu'een the commander-in-chief Mir Muhammad Ibrahim, 
and his second in command Shaikh Minhaj, and the seduction 
of the former b'? the Mughals. The prince, being now 
unopposed, rapidly marched towards Haidarabad. 

The flight of the commander-in-chief paralysed the defence 
of rtaidarabad. Qutb Shah did not know whom to trust ; he 
fled lo Golkonda fort. The king's flight to Golkonda was so 
pi'ccipitate that all his property was left behind. When the 
people of Haidarabad learnt that the city had been abandoned 
by the Government and that the enemy were at hand, there was 
a mad scramble to flee to the fort. The confusion was 
aggravated by the indiscriminate looting which began 
immediately. The city presented the spectacle of a sack 
after assault by an enemy. In every ward, street, and market- 
place, there were lakhs of Rupees worth in cash, property, 
China-ware of the nobles and tradesmen, and carpets of the 
king and the aristocracy, besides horses and elephants. These 
were looted in the midst of a terrible uproar. Many Hindu 
and Muslim wives and children were kidnapped and some of 
them outraged. 

Next day Shah Alam sent a party of his soldiers to protect 
the citizens, but these men themselves joined in the plunder ! 
After two days the prince appointed Khan-i-Jahan to police 
the city, and he succeeded in restoring order to some extent 
The Mughal army made this its second entry into Haidarabad 
about 8th October 1685. Qutb Shah continued to send agents 
to the prince, helplessly appealing to him to make peace. At 
the prince's recommendation, which reached the Court on 
18ih October, the Emperor consented to pardon Abul Hasan 
on the following conditions : (l) He must pay one itote and 
20 takfis of Rupees in settlement of all past dues, and in 
addition a tribute of 2 lakBs of Ban every year. (2) He must 
dismiss Madanna and Akkanna. (3) He must give up all claim to 
Malfehed and Serum, which the imperialists had already occupied, 
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§ 4. Murder of Madonna, 1686. 

Shah Alam staved for some months, first dose to 
Golhonda, and afterwards at Qutb Shah’s request he withdrew to 
Kuhir, (48 miles n. w. of it), waiting for the collection of the 
war-indemnity. Abul Hasan put off the dismissal of Madanna 
as long as he could. At this his discontented nobles lost all 
patience. They regarded Madanna as the cause of all their 
sufferings at the hands of the Mughals. A plot was formed 
against Madanna by the discontented Muslim nobles, whose 
leader was Shaikh Minhaj, and by Saruma and Jani Sahiba, 
Ihe widows of Abdullah Qutb Shah, who now ruled over the 
king’s harem with despotic powers. One night, early in March, 
1686, just after Madanna had left his master’s presence, he 
was set upon and murdered in the streets of Golkonda by 
Jamshid and other slaves, Akkanna shared his brother’s fate 
on the spot. Their brave and accomplished nephew, Rustam 
Rao, was pursued to his house and there stabbed to death. 
The minister's family residences were plundered. Next, a 
general attack was made by the mob on the Hindu quarter 
of the fort and “many other Brahmans lost their liveajdiui 

property in that night.” The Dowager Sultana now seM the 

y 

heads of the obnoxious ministers to Aurangeib as the pest of 
peace-offerings. The Emperor recalled Shah Alam toifis side 

■' ■ 4 

at Shoiapur, where the prince arrived on 7th Jun^ 1686. 

't 

Golkonda territory was now completely evacuated the 
Mughals. Bijapur fell on the Igth September of that year, 
and its fall set the Mughal forces free to deal finally with the 
Qutb-Shahi Government, 

§ 5. Aiirang.Mb besieges Golkonda, 1687. 

On the 28th of January, 1687, the Emperor arrived within 
two miles of Golkonda. Meantime, Abul Hasan had again 
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fled from his capital to this fort, and the dtf of Haidarabad 
was occupied for the third and last time bv the Mughals. 

Two miles due west of the stone bridge over the Musi 
river which connects the two parts of the cit'? of Haidarabad, 
lies the fort of Golhonda. It is an irregular rhombus, with 
a rougli pentagon (the Na^a Qi/a) annexed to its north-eastern 
face. A strong crenellated wall of granite, over four miles in 
length and of great thickness, surrounds Ihe fort, which is 
further defended by 87 semi-circular bastions, each from 50 
to 60 teet high and built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more than a ton. The eight 
massive gates could have safely defied any artillery known to 
the 17th century. Outside is a deep ditch, 50 feet broad, 
with stone retaining walls. But Golkonda really consists of 
four distinct forts ioined to each other and included within 
the same lines of circumvallation. The lowest of these is the 
outermost enclosure into which we enter by the Path Darwasa 
near the south-eastern corner ; it is a vast tract covered with 
mansions of the nobles, basars, temples, mosques, soldiers’ 
barracks, powder magazines, stables and even cultivated fields. 
Here the whole population of Haidarabad used to live in 
times of danger. Proceeding inside along the grand main 
road for some 1,250 yards from the Path Darwasa, and 
leaving a set of rather laier palaces, harems and offices on 
a low site on the right, we arrive at the Bala Hisar gate, 
which leads us, over a flight of steps, to a higher area with 
exceedingly lofty and strong walls and containing a capacious 
three-storied armoury, magaEines, stables, mosques, audience 
chambers, harems, gardens, large wells with steps, and even 
two semis and a temple of the monkey-god 1 Further west, 
some 200 steps cul in the solid rock lead the traveller up to 
the very apex of the fortress, the Baia Hisar (or Upper 
Fort), standing on a bed of solid granite, its walls being 
formed by huge boulders with here and there connecting 
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curtains and parapets that tower far overhead. This is the 
citadel of the citadel, the hernel ot the whole fort. 
At the north-eastern corner of the fort stands a mound 
commanding parts of Golbonda ; but it was enclosed by a 
wall and added to the fort, under the name of the Na^a Qih 
or New Fort, by hing Abdutlah as a defensive precaution after 
Aurangzib’s first siege in 1656. North, south and even west 
of this last area are large tanhs, and the water-supply of 
the fort was unfailing. North of the fort at a distance of a 
mile and a quarter, runs a low range of bare fantastically 
piled up hills shirted by the great old road from Sholapur and 
the west. Here Aurangzib is said JJfe^'liave established his own 
quarters at the last siege. 

The Mughal attach was directed on the south-eastern and 
southern faces of the fort, their soldiers moving along both the 
north and south banhs of the Musi, while the n. w. gate was 
bombarded only as a feint. 

Arrived within view of Golhonda , Aurangzib at once 
ordered his generals to assail and drive away the enemy's 
troops who ■ had assembled in the dry difcli under 
shelter of the fort walls. One charge of the imperialists 
swept them away, or as the Muglial official history 
puts it, “the wind came and the gnats fled away and 
their propeiiy, wives and children were captured. 
Qalich Khan (the grandfather of the first Nizam) tried 
to enter the fort pell-mell with the fugitives and capture 
it by one strobe. But he was hit on the shoulder-blade by a 
sambuvaii bullet from the fort walls, and in spite of all the 
remedfes tried by the doctors, he died after three days. Reguiar 
siege operations were therefore begun, on 7th February. 

§ 6. Sbab Atom impvisoned. 

But at the very outset the Rmperor’s arms were paralysed 
by bitter personal jealousies in his camp. Prince Shah Alam 
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was of a soft pleasure-loving nature, and constifutionally averse 
to strenuous exertion and heroic enterprise. He did not wish 
to see a brother sovereign lihe Abul Hasan utterly ruined. 
This generous impulse was mingled with a more sordid feeling : 
if he could induce Abul Hasan to sue for peace through his 
mediation, then he himself would be proclaimed in the official 
reports as the captor of Golhonda. Abut Hasan's agents 
secretly v^isited Shah Alain with costly presents, begging him 
lo use his influence with the Emperor lo save Abul Hasan’s 
throne and dynasty. The prince gave encouraging replies. 
In thus negotiating behind the Emperor's bad? and with an 
enemy beyond hope of the Emperor’s pardon, Shah Alam 
was playing a dangerous game. And he had enemies in the 
camp ever on the look out for a chance to ruin him. His 
rival Asam’s partisans revealed to the Emperor the secret 
of the communications passing between Shah Alam and Abul 
Hasan, An order of Shah Alam to bring his women’s tents 
closer to his headquarters, really as a precaution against 
surprise by the enemy, strengthened Aurangsib’s suspicion that 
the prince was meditating flight to the enemy’s fort with his 
family. All doubLs were set at rest when Firu® Jang Intercepted 
and showed to the Emperor one night some letters which the 
prince had been trying to send to the fort. 

Aurangsib acted promptly ; imperial troops were at once 
posted as guards round the prince’s camp. Next morning 
(21st February), Shah Alam with his four sons was invited to 
the Emperor's tent for consultation. After a few minutes’ 
talk with him, they were ashed by the step into a 

side-room (the chapel) with him to hear some secret instruc- 
tions of the Emperor. There they were politely asked to 
consider themselves as prisoners and surrender their swords. 
The prince's entire family was imprisoned, Ids properly attached, 
his troops distributed among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them divulge their master’s 
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treasonable plots. The more the prince protested his innocence, 
the more did the Emperor’s anoer flame up; he increased the 
rigours of Shah Alam’s captivity and ordered that he should 
not be allowed to cut his hair or pare his nails, nor be 
supplied with delicate food, cooling drinks or his customai'Y 
dress, it was seven ^ears before Shah Alam recovered his 
liberty. After the arrest of the prince, the Emperor hurriedlv 
broke up his Court, ran to his wife Aurangabadi Mahal, and 
kept slapping his knees and moaning, “Alas ! Alas ! I have 
rased to the ground what I had been rearing up for the last 
fortv years.” 

§ 7. Auvangsib’s difficulties at Golkonda siege. 

But Shah Alam was not the only discordant element in the 
siege-camp, 'fhe many Shias in the imvaerial service heartily 
disliked the prospect of the extinction of the last Shia kingdom 
in India. Apart from the Shias, this war of extermination 
against Abul Hasan was condemned by many orthodox Sunnis 
even, as an unprovoked “war between Muslims" and therefore 
sinful. The upright and saintly Chief Justice, Shaikh-ul-Islam, 
had counselled the Emperor not to invade the Iwo Decanni 
sultanates, and on his advice being rejected he had resigned 
his high post and retired to Mecca. His successor in office, 
Qasi Abdullah, tendered the same unpalatable advice and was 
packed off to the Base camp ! 

This natural distrust of Shias hindered the Emperor’s 
business. At first tbe only high and distinguished officer at 
tlie siege was Firuz Jang. Saf ShiUan IChan, the Chief of 
Artillery, was a Persian and jealous of the superior position 
and favour enjoyed by Fii-uz Jang, a Turk. After working 
strenuously for some time, he resigned “in order to spite 
FiruE Jang.” Salabat l^han succeeded him, but failed to do bis 
work well, and resigned in a short time. The next Chief of 
Artillery was Ghairat Khan, who was surprised by the enemy 
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in a state of gross carelessness and carried off as a prisoner. 
Then the post went abegging for some time to the ruin of tiie 
siege operations. Then at last, Saf Shihan Khan was tahen 
out of prison and restored to this office (22 June 16S7). But 
bv that time the field-worhs constructed after five months of 
toil, had been demolished bg the enemy, and the investment had 
to be begun anew. The siege had been started on 7th February. 
But the Sort had an inexhaustible supply of munitions and its 
walls bristled with guns of large calibre. Day and night the 
garrison hept up an incessant fire on the approaching Mughals, 
Every day some men were slain or wounded on the Mughal 
side. But the dauntless courage and tireless perseverance of 
the troops under Saf Shihan carried the sap to the edge of 
the ditch in about six weehs. The next step was to fill the 
ditch and mahe a path for the assaulting column. 

While these slow operations for breaching and assault were 
going on, the commander-in-chief, Firuz Jang, made an attempt 
to iahe the fort by an escalade, on 16th May. Me stole out 
of his camp at 9 ilm., and on reaching a bastion where the 
enemy’s senh’ies were asleep, he planted a ladder against the 
wall and sent two men up to the rampart. The two other 
ladders he had taken with him proved too short, and so a 
rope-ladder was fastened to the top of the gate. By chance 
a pariah dog was standing on the wall, seefeing a path for 
descending to the moat and feeding on the corpses lying there. 
Alarmed by the appearance of strangers, it set up a loud bark, which 
roused the garrison, and they drove away the Mughals. To 
the Muslims the dog is an unclean animal. But this dog had 
saved the capital. Abut Hasan rewarded his canine deliverer 
by giving it a gold chain, a collar set with jewels, and a gold 
embroidered coat, and styling it Sedtabqa or "Peer of three 
degrees,"— in mockery of Firuz lang's three titles of K5an, 
Bdfiaditt, and /oust,— -and remarking wittily "This creature has 
done no less a deed (than Firuz Jang) 1” 
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The oarrison promptly retaliated for the surprise that had failed, 
by making a sortie on the raised battery and slaying the artillery- 
men. The siege operations had ceased to make any progress 
for some time past, on account of the confusion in the artillery 
branch. The enemy’s fire vras still unsubdued, and the ditch 
far from filled up. The Mughals also now fell into the grip 
of famine. The Deccanis and their Maratha allies infested 
the roads and prevented the transport of grain to tha Mughal 
camp. Then, in June, the rain descended in torrents, the 
swollen water-courses and rivers became impassable, the 
roads were turned into quagmires. No provisions could 
reach the besiegers. The incessant rain of the middle of 
June completety spoiled the siege-works. The raised gun- 
platforms collapsed into mud-heaps ; the walls of the trendies 
fell down and blocked the passages ; the camp became a 
sheet of water out of which the white tents stood up [ike 
bubbles of foam. 

§ 8. SocHes of tfie ffamson ; 6eap^ Mugfial losses. 

The enemy seised the opportunity. In the night of 15tli 

June, amidst a deluge of rain, they raided the Mughal 

advanced batteries and trenches, slew the careless artillerymen, 
drove nails into the port-holes of the guns, destroyed the 
stores of sapping and gun material, then fell on the officers, anti 
carried off into captivity Ghairat Khan (the Chief of Artillery), 
Sarbarah Khan (a trusty old servant of the Emperor) 
and twelve other high officers. It was only after three 
days of struggle and with ihe assistance of a fresh 
division that the enemy could be expelled and .the 
ruined battery re-occupied by the Mughals. Abul Hasan 
treated the captive Mughal officers very kindly, gave them 
rich presents and sent them back to the Emperor. Vigorous 

measures were taken fo retrieve the late disaster and 

press the attack home, Tliree mines had been carried 
from the siege-trenches to under the bastions, and they were 
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ready by 19th June, each chamber stored with 500 rnaunds 
of gunpowder and the fuses laid. 

The next day was fixed for the explosion of the mines 
and the delivery of the assault, which the Emperor went to 
supervise in person from FiruE Jang's trenches. The Mughal 
troops, as ordered, rushed out of their trenches and made a 
noisy feint against the Lindermined bastion in order to induce 
the enemy to crowd at this point and then to kill vast 
numbers of them by the explosion ! Early at dawn the first 
mine was fired, but the force of the explosion was directed 
outwards ; a vast mass of rock and earth from the glacis 
was hurled upon the Mughal ranks crowded below ; ‘In a 
twinkle of the eye the flying splinters killed 1,100} imperialists, 
while the fort walls remained intact.” 

The enemy seiEed the opportunity by making a sally and 
attacking the confounded Mughals, and then seised the 
trenches and outposts which it had taken the Mughals four 
months to make and occupy. A force sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered the position after a long 
contest and heavy loss. This had been hardly effected ^when 
the second mine was fired witli the same disastrous conse- 
quences. Again the splinters of the blown-up tower fell on 
Ihe Mughals, and hilled more than a thousand of them. 
The enemy then made a second sortie and took possession 
of the Mughal field-works and shelters. A severe struggle 
for them now took place ; FiruE Jang was wounded with 
two other generals, Rustam Khan and Dalpat Rao Bundela, 
while vasl numbers of his men were slain. 

A1 the Jiews of this serious check, AuraiigEib himself, girt 
round by his staff, advanced from his station in FiruE Jang's 
lent to aid his hard-pressed troops. Cannon-balls began to 
fall near his portable throne {takfit-i-tawan), and one of them 
carried away an arm of his body-servant (kfiawos). But he 
coolly kept his position and cheered his soldiers by his example. 
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While the battle was raging, a tropical storm burst 
on the plain with all the violence of wind rain and 
thunder. The rain continued to descend in torrents ; 
the dry nalafis and even low paths became rushing 
streams. The Mughals, assailed by men and the gods, gave 
way ; and then the Deccanis made their third sortie of the 
day. They seized the trenches further off and the elevated 
gun-platforms, carried off as many guns as they could and 
destroyed the others. The big planhs, beams and thousands 
of bags filled with earth which the Mughals had thrown into 
the ditch were quickly removed into the fort and used in 
repairing the breach caused by the explosion ! By this time 
the plain of battle had been turned into a lake of mud. At 
sunsel the defeated Mughals retired to llieir quarters ; the 
Emperor spent the night in Firuz Jang’s camp. 

§ 9. Miig.lial failuve ; famine and pestijence. 

Next morning (21st lune) iie issued forth again to fire 
the third mine and try his fortune by another assault under 
his own eyes. The mine did not explode at all. It was then 
learnt that the enemy had discovered it and flooded Ihe chamber 
with water. The baffled Emperor stole bach to his own 
tent “without ceremony.” “Various other plans were tried, 
immense wealth was spent, but the siege dragged on.” The 
morale of ihe imperial army was utterly gone. The famine 
grew worse than before, and pestilence appeared as its in- 
separable companion. The city of flaidarabad was utterly 
depopulated ; houses, river, and plain were all filled with 
corpses. The same condition prevailed in the Mughal camp. 
At night piles of the dead used to accumulate. After some 
months, when the rains ceased, the white piles of sheletons 
lOofeed from a distance lihe hiilochs of snow. 

Aurangsib with grim tenacity sat down to starve the fort 
into surrender. “The Emperor decided to build a wall of 
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wood and earth round the fort of Golhonda. In a short 
time it was completed and guards were placed at its doors, 
ingress and egress being forbidden except on the production 
of passports.” At the same time, to pre'rent the garrison 
from getting fresh supplies, Aurangzib issued a proclamation 
annexing the hingdom of Haidarabad. fie appointed his own 
magistrates and revenue-collectors for all places in it. 

The khutba was read in the Emperor’s name and a 

Censor of Public Morals (mii5tasib) was posted by him 

at Haidarabad. 

§10. Golkonda siitrendered bs iteachec^. 

On 21st September, after the siege had lasted nearly 
eight months, Golhonda was captured by bribery. An Afglian 
soldier of fortune, named Abdullah Pan!, surnamed Sardar 

Khan, who liad deserted Bijapur service for the Mughal and 
then left the Mughals to join Abu! Hasan, now sold 
his master to the enemy. He left the khivfd or postern gate 
of the fort open, and at his invitation a party of Mughal 
soldiers under Ruliullah Khan entered the fort unchallenged, 
at about 3 o’cloch in the morning of 21st September, I6S7. 
Tliey posted some men within to hold the ground and then 
opened the main gate through which the flood of Mughal 
Invasion now poured into the fort. Prince Asam with the 
supports advanced from the river to the foot of the wall 

One last feat of the purest heroism cast its radiance on 
the fall of Golhonda and redeemed its infamy. When the 
exultant Mughals were swarming into the fort and mahing 
their way to the palace, a single rider who had had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his horse’s bach, fell lihe a 
lunatic on that myriad of enemies. It was Abdur Rassaq 
Lari, surnamed Mustafa Khan, the one faithful man among 
that faithless crew of Golhonda. Throughouf the siege he 
had rejected with scorn all ttie bribes of Aurangzib, including 
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d command of Six Thousand Cavalry in the Mughal army, 
saying that “he would rather be ranked among the 72 faithful 
companions who perished with the Iman Husain at Karbala 
than with the 22,000 traitors who overcame him.” Atone 
he rushed against the flood of invaders, shouting, “Wliile I 
live, thei-e will be at least one life sacrificed in defence ot 
Abul Hasan.” But covered with 70 distinct wounds, one 
eye badly damaged, and his horse reeling fi'om wounds and 
loss of blood— Abdur RaEzaq no longer saw the path berore 
him, hut did his best merely to keep his seal and gave his 
horse the loose rein. The animal escaped from the pi ess 
and dropped him near an old cocoa-nut tree in the Nayina 
Bagh garden near the citadel. Thence he was removed to 
the Mughal camp and nursed back to life by order ot the 
Emperor, 


§ 11. Abul Hasan made captive. 

In the meantime, when the roar of the advancing Mughals 
reached the cars of Abul Hasan, he came out to the audience 
chamber and sat down on the throne calmly waiting for his 
unbidden guests. When at last Ruhullah Khan and his party 
entered, Abul Hasan greeted them kindly, and behaved with 
royal dignity throughout the painful scene. Then, alter 
bidding his captors to breakfast with him, he finished his 
meal and left the palace. In the evening he was presented 
by Azam to the Emperor. After a time he was sent to 
Daulatabad, and there sighed out his captive life on a pension 
of Rs. 50,000 a year. At the moment of leaving his Ihrone 
and passing into the rigours of captivity under a sworn enemy, 
Abul Hasan showed a self-control and a dignity which surprised 
his captors. To their cries of admiring surprise he replied 
that though born of royalty he had been trained in youth in 
the school of poverty, and knew Iiow to take pleasure and 
pain with equal indifference as gifts of God, “who had made 
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me a beggar, and then a king, and now a beggar again, and 
who never withdraws His gracious care from His slaves, but 
sends to each man his allotted sJiare of food."' 

'Ihe spoils tahen at Golhonda amounted to nearly seven 
Arores of Rupees in cash, besides gold and silver plate, jewels 
dn<3 jewelled ware. The revenue of the conquered hingdotn 
was 2 UroL'es and 87 la^fis of Rupees. 


H tC. K. ii. 363— 3f3t, But Dr, Careri (in Churchiirs iv. 519) and Manucci 

(if. 30^?— ’S) speah, of his being insulted and beaten when lahen to Aufangzib. Ishwardas 
tells the characteristic storv that at the time of his capture Ahul iiasan svas merry- 
mahini^ with his dancing-girls and musicians and, when tlie girls stopped their dance 
ill alarm at the entrance of the enemy, be cried out to them, “Go on dancing as 
before. Rvery minute that I can spend In pleasure is a great gain.” Finis )ang 
raised liini from his throne and led him, mounted on a horse, to the Emperor’s 
presence. Abul Hasan, without mahlng karnisfi or salam walked in erect. The 

Emperor ashed, “How are you?” ilo replied, “I neither reioice ..nor grieve. Bui 

I am delighted to gaze at what has made Itself visible from behind the screen of 
Hie mserutablc.” (93 a and i>.) 

The report entered in the Fort St. George Diary on 12th Nov. 16S7 is more reliable 
than ManuccFs account. If runs thus: “..,News from the French, Dutch and other 
nations that the Mughal had taken Golkonda fort by treachery on the 2nd of last 
month (New Style] about midnight.,., ..Qpon the king of Golkonda's prostration 
the Mughal had made a large discourse to him for his corrupt government, wherein 
he had been very unfaithful, in the charge he had committed to him, in encouraging 
the Brahmans and discouraging the Moors, to the dtslionour of their religion and 
country, whereby lie had iuslly brought these troubtes upon himself : and ordered 
him to be put in chains, of which it is reported he was next day released. “■ 
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§ 1. THe disputed succession ; Sfiambfiuii 
mattes tumself king. 

The death of Shivaji left the newly created Maratha 
hiiigdom utterly div’ided and distracted, while the future looked 
very uncertain. His eldest son Shambhuji’s licentious character 
promised an unhappy reion to his subjects, while his recent 
desertion to the mortal enemy of his faith and fatherland 
had discredited him in the eyes of all right-thinking men. 
Indeed, his wise father in his last days, after vainly trying to 
reform Shambhuji, had been constrained to keep him under 
surveillance in the fori of Panhala. Therefore, after Shivaji’s 
funeral, Rajaram (his younger son, a boy of ten) was 
proclaimed as king by the ministers present in Raigarh, on 
the lead of Annaji Datto, 

This change in the natural order of succession was effected 
by a party only at the capital. The people in general and 
the troops outside had not been consulted, and they naturally 
murmured. 

The crowning of Rajaram gave the signal for a division 
among the Marathas. A faction for Shambhuji was soon 
formed. The. army, gorged with plunder in Shivaji's time, 
seems to have received no bounty at this change of masters 
and was eager to transfer its venal sword to Shambhuji, 
whose helpless condition made him reckless in his promises 
for gaining adherents. The council of regency as constituted 
at Raigarh meant Brahman rule, and the comniander-in-chief 
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(a Maralha by caste) was not prepared to tahe his orders 
from a priestly Mayor of the Palace. 

The result was that within a weeh of Shivaji’s death, 
parties of soldiers began to tlocb daily to Shambhuji at 
Panhala, and he openly assumed royal powers, ignorino the 
Government at Raigarh. 

Shambhuji’s first measures displayed a degree of sayacitv 
and timely energy which was quite une.xpected from a man 
of his character. He first made himself master of Panhala 

and then consolidated his possession of the South Maratha 
country and South Konban before venturing on a contest 
with the forces of his rival at the capital in the north. 

In the meantime, Annaji Datto had placed Rajaram on the 
throne at Raigarh, on 21st April, and shorlty afterwards 
started for Panhala with the Peshwa, ostensibly for fhe 

purpose of recovering that fort and imprisoning Shambhuji. 
But the news of the successful coups of Shambhuji dis- 
heartened them and they hesitated to attach him. Soon, the 
hands of fhe selfish double-dealing minislers were forced by 
the army. At the end of May the commander-in-chief, 

llambir Rao Mobile, arrested Annaji and Moro Pant and tooh 
them as captives to Shambhuji at Panhala. There all the 

army chiefs assembled and recognized Shambhuji as their bing. 

Annaji was cast into prison, loaded with chains ■ the 
Peshwa made a timely recantation and thus gained Shambliuji’s 
favour without his trust. The new bing then set out for 
Raigarh, his army swelling to 20,000 men during the march. 
The capital opened Its gates to him (ISth June). Rajaram 
made no opposition, because he was incapable of making any. 

Though deposed, he was treated "with all kindness,’’ 
because he had been a mere tool in the hands of more 
designing men. 

Shambhuji first sat on the throne on 20th July. The 
formal coronation was performed with full ceremony and 
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svilendour on 16th lanuarv' 1681. A son and heir was born 
to him on 18th Ma^ 1682, who was destined to revive the 
Marafha kingship about 30 later. It was Shivaji II., 

popularly known as Raja Shahu. 


§ 2. Sfiambhuii venews war with the Miig.fials. 

The ' new monarch gained a long respite from foreign 
attacks. All the military resources of the Mughal empire 
were then concentrated for the war with the Rajputs under 
the Emperor’s own eve.s. At the end of October the Maratha 
armies were out, as usual, after Dashahaca. One division, 
both horse and foot, was designed to march towards Surat 
and another towards Burhanpur, while a third kept Bahadur 
Khan (recently created Khan-t-Jahan) in check by forming a 
screen before his encampment near Aurangabad. The news 
of the raids, however, quickly drew the Mughal general Into 
Khandesh (about 25th Nov.) and the Maratiias retreated from 
the province, but it was for a time only. 

At the end of January next (1681) the raiders were bach 
again, evidently emboldened by Ihe news of Prince Ahbar's 
rebellion, which rumour had exaggerated Into the downfall 
of Aurangsib, One band under Hambir Rao sacked 
Dharangaon, and other towns in North Khandesh, and, 
passing further east, fell on the Bahadurpura suburb of 
Burhanpur, (30th Jan.) before tlieir approach was even 
known, and there gathered an immense quantity of booty 
from the numerous shops and houses in it. Seventeen other 
wards (puraj) outside the city-walls were similarly plundered. 
The surprise was so complete that none could conceal or 
remove a penny worth of property, or save Ills wife and 
children. The smoke of the burning houses first informed 
the governor of the enemy’s presence, but he was powerless 
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to do anything and merely shut himself up in the fort, 
Lahhs of Rupees worth of booty was taken in every p^uva. 
Many respectable men slew their wives and daughters and 
then fell desperately fighting the brigands, rather than see 
their family honour outraged. 

For Ihree days the Marathas looted the suburbs to their 
hearts’ content, without the least interruption, and dug up the 
tloor of every house, thus discovering the buried treasure of 
manv generations past. Khan-i-Jahan was too slow in coming ' 
up and misjudged the route of the raiders, so that they escaped 
with all their prisoners and booty. Popular voice in the 
Deccan charged the Mughal viceroy with having been bribed 
by Shambhu to follow this wrong strategy. The citiEens of 
riurhanpur complained to the Emperor to this effect and the 
Muslims threatened to stop their Friday prayers unless they 
were assured of the safety of their life and honour in future. 

M Babulgaon, some 26 miles west of the city, Khan-i-Jahan 
leai'iit that another Maratha band was coming up from the 
south, by way of Aliraadnagar and Mungi-Patfaii to loot 
Aurangabad. He took horse immediately and set off with his 
cavalry at 3 o'clock in the morning, arriving near the city at 
noon, just in time to save it. The city was in the wildest 
terror. All houses were dosed, the men sitting armed and 
Irembling and the women weeping within doors. As soon as 
the Khan arrived, the enemy fled without fighting. 

As usual, after the Das5a6ava day in October 1631, the 
Maratha light horse set out to rove in different directions. An 
attack on Ahmadnagar was actually attempted, as two Maratha 
princesses (a wife and a sister of Shambhuji) captured by 
Dilir Khan were lodged in that fort and the Marathas wished 
to rescue them. Some Maratha soktiers who had secretly 
entered the fort in disguise were detected and killed by the 
qiladar and the rest driven away after a fight, (end of 
October). 
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§ 3. Prince Aicbar seeks retiig.e wiifi Sfmmbkuji. 

Prince Muhammad Ahbar, the rebel son of Auranocib, 
crossed the Narmada near Ahbarpur (9th May) under the 
guidance of the faithful Durgadas Ralhor and made his way to 
Maharashtra. On crossing the Mughal frontier he was 
^yelcomed by several high officers of Shambhuji and conducted 
vviih honour to Pali (1st lune). 

'I'he prince was accompanied by 400 cavalry, a small body 
of infantry (mostly Rajputs with a few Muhammadans) and 50 
camels for transport. 

Three hundred Maratha foot soldiers were told off to form 
his body-guard, and Sliambhuji’s subaMars (collectors) near 
about waited on him to pay their respects. Netaji Palhar was 
left in attendance upon him as Sharabhuji’s representative. 

§ 4, Conspiracy against SkambHuji ■, KavikalasA 
becomes His favourite. 

After gaining Raigarh (IS June 1680), Shambhuji imprisoned 
his chief enemies, including their leaders, Annaji Datto and 
Nilhanth Moreshwar Pingle (the son of tire Peshwa Moreshwar 
Trimbah). Early in October Moreshwar died, and Shambhuji 
set his son Nilhanth free and bestowed the vacant prime 
ministership on him. He also released the arch-traitor Annaji 
Datto from prison and appointed him to the post of 
Accountant-General (Mafmuadar). 

But in August 1681, Annaji Datto formed a conspiracy 
with Soyra Bai, Hiraji Farzand, and some other leading men 
to murder Shambhuji and give the throne to Rajaram, under 
the protection of Prince Ahbar. They intended to hill 
Shambhuji by putting poison in his food, 

But the plot was revealed, and Shambhuji immediately 
seized the traitors, flung them into prison, and put them to 
torture. Annaji Datto his bi'other Somaji, Hiraji Farzand,. 
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Balaji Avji Prablui, and Mahadev Anant, with three others 
were hilled by being flung in chains under the feet of 
elephants. Twenty more culprits were sentenced to death 
later. Rajaram’s mother, Sovra Bai, was charged with having 
poisoned her husband (a year and a half earlier), and was 
put by Shambhuji to a painful death, through poison or by 
starvation. Ail this happened in October 1681. Her father's 
family, the Shirhes, fell under Shambhujl's persecution ; many 
of their members were hilled, and the rest fled to the Mughals. 

Shambhujl’s character and conduct made it impossible for 
any of the old servants of the State to regard him with that 
love and devotion which Shivaji had inspired. On his part, he 
could never forget that practically all the notable ministers 
and generals had at first given fheir assent to removing lilm 
from the line of succession. He, therefore, felt that he stood 
absolutely alone and friendless in his native country ; and his 
whole reign was in fact disturbed by frequent conspiracies and 
desertions among his officers and rebellions among his vassals. 

In this forlorn situation he seemed to have gained a truly 
devoted servant. A Kanauji Brahman, wiio had been the 
hereditary priest of the Bhonsle family at Allahabad, arrived 
at Raigarh shortly before Shambhuji's grand coronation. He 
soon made liis way into the Rajah's heart, and monopolined 
his trust and the supreme control of the administration, with 
the title of Kan-kalasfi or Pinnacle of Poets, while Shambhuji 
rapidly became a faineant king, blindly following the minister’s 
advice, and devoting all his time to wine and women, with 
fitful outbursts of martial vigour. 

In his obscure village refuge Prince Ahbar kept up the 
pageant of an Emperor as far as his reduced means allowed. 
Mercenary iiorsemen were constantly joining him, and by the 
month of August he had collected about 2,000 cavalry in his 
pay. On 151h November, 1681, Shambhuji interviewed Prfnce 
Akbar at Padishahpur (-Pali), taking the entire arm? and 
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retinue with him. Durgadas was with Ahbar. But Abbar's 
sole chance of success b^ invading Die Mughal empire 
was now gone. The crisis of the Rajput war had enderl 
in June, when the Maharana made a definite peace with 
the Emperor. The Mughal forces were now free to hunt 
Abbar down, and the Emperor himself arrived at Burhanpur on 
I3th November. Thus, by the middle of November 
all the military resources of the empire were concentraled 
in the Deccan under the Emperor himself, three of his sons 
and all his best generals. At first he contented himself with 
following a watchful and waiting policy. 

§ 0 . Auvangxib's strategic dispositions, 16 H 2 . 

Shambhuji was busy during the whole month of January 
16S2 in mahing a furious attach on Janjira under his own 
eyes. This was AurangEib's opportunity. Sayyid Hasan Ali 
Khan descended from lunnar into North Konhan at tlie head 
of t4,000 horse and tooh possession of Kalian (about 30 Jan. 
1682) burning alt the Maratha villages on the way. 
In May next he withdrew from the province, in order to save 
his horses from the effect of the heavy rainfall of the west 
coast. 

Auraagsib arrived at Aurangabad on 22nd March 1682 
and sent off Asam Shah and Dilir Khan to Ahmadnagar in 
the south, while Shihab-ud-din Khan with Dalpat Rao was 
sent to Nasih on tlie western frontier. The latter general 
tooh some small forts in this region and then (in April) 
laid siege to Ramsej, 7 miles north of Nasih, But it was 
defended by a gallant Maratha garrison under an expert 
qiladat, and the Mughals could mabe no impression on it. 
The Emperor sent Khan-i-Jahan to reinforce the siege. But 
even this great general could achieve uo better success ; two 
assaults failed with heavy losses. 
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Aurangzib’s spirit was now up. He decided on extensive 
operations against Shambhuji. As the English at Karwar 
write, “He is so inveterate against the Rajah that he hath 
thi'own off liis pagvi and sworn never to put it on again, 
till he liath either hilled, taken, or routed him out of his 
country.” (30th July 1682). He sent Ruhullah Khan (23rd 
May) and later MuisH-ud-din (28th Sep.) to defend the 
Ahinadnagar district, while Prince Azam was sent towards 
Bijapur (14th June) to overawe that Stale and prevent it from 
aiding or sheltering Maratha bands. From Nasih Shihab-ud-din 
Khan was transferred to Junnar (June), wliile Ranmast Khan, 
the able lieutenant of Khan-i-Jahan, was promoted to the 
command of an independent army corps (Sep.) and ordered 
to invade Konhan. 

Khan-i"Jahan continued the siege of Ramse] for some 
months more, delivered another assault which failed, and then 
gave up the siege, (October 1682). 

Ranmast Khan entered Konhan and occupied Kalian, late 
in Nov. 1682. Rupaji Bhonsle and the Peshwa opposed him 
lo no effect, though tliey fought many battles with heavy 
slaughter. 

Khan~i“Jahan united with the prince's force at Ramdoo, on 
the Godavari, 25 miles s. of Aurangabad, and pushed on 
eastwards to Nander. Thence the division went to Bidar, 36 
in, due south. Next he pursued the raiders in a long running 
fight, which carried him to the frontiers of Chanda and 
Golhonda. It was a highly creditable feat. During this cam- 
paign ' his troops had lo bear great hardship. 

Prince Azam in June 1682 marched out of Ahinadnagar to 
invade Adil-Shahi territory, in the course of this campaign 
he tooh Dharur. Then he entered Shambhuji’s territory and 
leaving his wife Jahanzeb Banu (popularly called Jani Begam) 
behind in his camp, with Rao Anurudh Singh Hada and his 
Rajputs to guard her, he advanced with his army further into 
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the enetnv’s country- The Marathas, sending off one division 
to heep Azam engaged, suddenly threatened the Begam's 
camp in overwhelming force. The heroic daughter of Dura 
Shuhoh mounted her covered litter on aji elephant, and advanced 
two miles from her camp to oppose the enemy. 

Calling Anurudh Singh near her eiephaiit she spoke io 
him in Her own voice, ‘'The honour of the Chaghtais is to 
the Rajputs the same as their own honour. I call you my 
son. If God gives us victory with this small force, well. 
Otherwise, you may rest assured about me ; I shall sit down 
after doing my worh {i.e., committing suicide, in order to 
avoid capture)." Then a great battle was fought. Nine 
hundred Rajputs fell on Anurudh’s side, and many of the 
Marathas too. At last Anurudh gained the victory, though he 
was wounded. After some time spent on the bank of the Nira, 
Asam was recalled to Court in June 1683. 

§ 6. Failure of Mug.fial efforts : Emperor's 
distraction and suspicions. 

In March 1683, all the Mughal divisions operating against 
Ahbar were recalled to the Emperor’s side. Ruhullah and 
Ranmast Khan evacuated Kalian on 23rd March, after burning 
and rasing the ground the fortifications they had built 
round the city. The retreat was opposed by a Maratha 
army under Rupaji Bhonsle, who attached the Mughal rear 
at Titvala (seven miles n. e. of Kalian), hilling many men and 
carrying off a large number of horses. 

Thus we see that for more than a year after his arrival 
in the Deccan, from November 1681 to April 1683, the 
Emperor accomplished nothing notable, in spite of his immense 
resources. In truth, he was at this time passing through a 
domestic and mental crisis ; his faith in his family had been 
totally shaken and he did not know whom to trust or where 
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he would be safe, Hence his policy for some time after 
was hesitating, suspicious, watchful and seemingly capricious 
or self-contradictory. On 2nd October 1683, the Surat 
factors write, How the king's mind may alter we cannot tell. 
It is continually wavering and he is extraordinarily peevish 
and uneasy because of Sultan Ahbar. Sultan Asam, Begara 
[/. e., Jahanzeb Banu] and Dilir Khan degraded for even 
nothing bu( only suspected, without any grounds, of being 
hind to Ahbar, that all persons of quality stand on ticklish 
terms, are mighty careful.” 

§ 7. T6e Mavat6a nav^ and wars with the 
Siddis, 1680-82. 

There could be no amity between the English and 
Slianibhuji, because the Siddi fleet, as well as occasional 
Mughal squadrons from Surat, used to pass the stormy 
monsoon months (May to October) in the safe shelter of 
Bombay harbour every year, and the Siddis settled in the 
Masagaon quarter of the island, from which they frequently 
ravaged the Karlas or rich low-lying tracts of Maratha 
territory on the mainland east of Bombay. Shainbhuji by 
turns threatened the English and offered them his alliance 
if they would only exclude the Siddis from their harbour ; 
but the President and Council of Surat instructed Bombay, 
"You must use all contrivances to heep fair with them ; as 
we would by no means quarrel with Sbambhuji Rajah, so 
upon no account can we with prudence fall out with the 
Siddi at present, it bei/ig a very unfit time." 

The Maratha vessels being smaller In sise and armament 
than the SIddfs, lay sheltered up the Nagothna creek and 
in Khanderi harbour during the monsoons, without venturing 
on pitched battles. But occasional skirmishes took fjlace 
between the rival gallivats (jalbas) in which the Siddis had 
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the advantage, and these seas were often closed to the 
Maratha trading vessels. 

On 7th December, 1681, the Siddis burnt the town ot 
Apta, on the Patalganga, ten miles south of Panvel, (They 
had first sached it in 1673). “On this provocation Shambhuji, 
accompanied by Sultan Ahbar, came down from Raigarh, with 
20,000 men and a vast train of cannon, to Danda, [ 18 Dec.]... 
and from the hill opposite to Janjira” bombarded that island 
incessantly for 30 days. But the Mughal invasion of N. 
Konban and capture of Kalian (c. 30 ]an.) forced him to 
hasten bach to Raigarh. 

In July 1682, the Maralhas getting some boats together 
delivered an assault on JanJira, but they could gain no fooling 
on the storm-beaten rocky coast and had to retire with heavy 
loss. On 4t[i October, Siddi f^isri (in Maratlra service) with 
30 gallivats gave battle to Siddi Qasim’s squadron of 16 
vessels, crowded with his best men, off Kalgaon, S miles south 
of Kolaba Point, But he was defeated after a brief fight, his 
other vessels fled away, and he was carried a prisoner, 
mortally wounded, with seven of his vessels to Bombay. 


§ 8 . SfiambfiUji's wat witfi the Povtug.uese, 1683. 

Shambhu’s wrath fell on the Portuguese. They had given 
him provocation by seining and fortifying Anjidiv, an island 
just south of Karwar, which the Maratha king had intended 
to make hfs navaf base, fo counteraef. the Siddi stronghold 
of Janjira (Apr. 1682). In December 1682, the viceroy of 
Goa had allowed the Mughal ships to pass under tlie 
Portuguese fort of Thana up the crech to Kalian, with provi- 
sions for the Mughal army under Ranmast Khan, then ravaging 
that district. He had also allowed the Mughal army a free 
passage through the Portuguese province of Daman 
(“the North'') to the Maratha district of North Konkan. 
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For these breaches of neutrality Shambhuji vowed vengeance 
on the Portuguese. On 5th April 1683, he launched his attach 
on them. With 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot he raided the 
open town of Tarapur and burnt it and all other towns from 
Daman to Basein. On 31st July, his Peshwa, with 6,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry, laid siege to Chaul. Early in the morning 
of Sth August the Marathas made an assault on the city, 
but were repulsect with heavy loss. At midnight following 
29th August, the Portuguese Viceroy sent a large body of 
the Indians of Goa across the river to the mainland of Savant- 
vadi, with a general licence to plunder and burn the villages 
of Shambhuji. This attempt to imitate the Maratha policy of 
nnilkgivi was a failure. But Chaul remained unconquered 
by the Marathas .after a siege of many months. 

The Viceroy of Goa planned to make a diversion by 
laying siege to Phonda ; with 800 white troops and 8,000 
Kanarese, and five pieces of heavy artillery, he arrived (on 
22nd Oct) in the vicinity of Phonda and opened fire on lhat 
fort immediately. 

The 30th of October had been fixed for scaling the 
breach of the inner wall. But that very day a relieving force 
under Shambhuji was sighted, the Portuguese army was com- 
pletely outflanked and lost heart, and decided to raise the 
siege. Next day they began to retreat, and on the 1st of 
November reached Durbata, where they were to embark for 
return to Goa. 

The refreat from Durbafa was disastrous for the PoiTuguese. 
The Maralha cavalry attacked the Goa infantry with great 
determination. "The Kanarese [i.e., the native troops of 
Goa) , . . threw down their muskets and fled. Finally, nearly 
all the Portuguese did the same, but in vain, tor the blacks 
rode over them, trampling most of our men. All our men 
fled hi uller disorder, each one trying to save himself ... Of 
the Portuguese infantry nearly a whole company of seamen 
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were hilled, the dead and wounded amounting to two 
hundred.” 


§ 9. SHambhuji invades 6oa. 

From the walls of Plionda Shambhuji [uarched with 7,000 
cavalry and 15,000 infantry against Goa city. At 10 o'clock in the 
night of 14th November, forty Marathas entered the island of 
Santo Estevao, two miles north-east of Goa, by crossing a 
channel which is fordable at tow tide. Then they scaled the 
fort on the top of the hill, and were soon reinforced by 
four thousand men from their main army from the other 

side of the river. 

, Next morning at 7 o'clock, the Viceroy with 400 men 
disembarked at the island of Santo Estevao, and 

vigorously attacked the Maratha infantry,- But three hundred 
cavalry reinforcing them, “they fell upon our men with great 
fLiry...Our men began a headlong flight down the hill.., Besides 
the dead, who were said to be more than 150, — there was 
not one who was not wounded by a ball, sword or stone. 
The Viceroy had his arm pierced by a balI„.At two o’clock 
in the afternoon he embarked...The rest of the men, — about 
120, —fled into the river„.Some stuck in the mud, and some 

swam off. All those who were in the mud died. But next 

day (iDtli Nov.) the Marathas left the island in great 
haste.” 

On 1st December one thousand Maratha horse and 3,000 
foot entered the districts of Salsette and Bardes lying Immediately , 
south and north respectively of the island of , Goa and 
separated from the latter by a , creek only. - They: plundered 
everything that they could find, took, the tnen , prisoner, ravished 
the women and roamed .oyer the country for a month. Sbortly 
afterwards a deliverer came to . terror-stricken; Goa f in the 
person of Shah Alatn,. who occupied Bicholitti (an , important 
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town belonging to Shambhuji) on 5 Jan. 1684, and three days 
later a very powerful Mughal fleet reached the harbour of Goa. 
At the news of the prince’s approach Shambhuji fled (23rd 
December) to Raigarh, leaving Kavi-halash with Ahbar to 
negotiate with the Portuguese for a peace. 

In the northern theatre of this war, i.e, Daman district, the 
Portuguese were severely beaten. Many of their towns were 
tahen and burnt by the Marathas ; on 22nd December Shambhu 
occupied the island of Karinja, only 10 miles south-east of 
Bombay. After Shambhuji had hurriedly fled northwards to his 
capital, leaving Kavi-halash as his plenipotentiaiY for concluding 
a peace with the Portuguese through the mediation ot 
Ahbar, these two at first tooh refuge from the Mughals 
in the forest of Bhimgarh (27 m. east of Goa) and 
then at Phonda, and inade peace with the Portuguese 
envoy, Manuel S. de Albuquerque (about 20 January) on 
the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests and prises and 
neutrality in future. 

But this treaty was a hollow truce. The Maratha king soon 
prepared for a second encounter with the Portuguese. On 19th 
September the Portuguese attached and recovered Karinja 
island. Languid hostilities with the Portuguese continued till 
the end of Shambhuji's reign. 

§ 10. Ptince APbav's designs and disappointments 
at the MarafSa Coiivt 

Shambhuji was frittering away his strength in small predatory 
Incursions here and there, or engaging In fruitless wars with 
the Siddis and the Portuguese, having "too many irons in the 
fire” to do anything effective, as the Surat factors rightly 
remarked in December 1683. 

Akbar’s one thought was, how to gain the tliroae of Delhi, 
He valued Shambhuji only as an instrument of this design. 
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Evei'Y day that he spent in Maharashtra was a day more of 
hope deferred. It was also a day more of unwonted sutferino 
to him. Only by leaving Maharashtra could he get bach to 
civilisation. 

But Shambhu)i's interests did not exactly coincide with Ahbar's. 
Why should he go out of the safety of the Deccan hills and 
jungles into the broad plains of North India where his troops 
would lose Iheir natural advantage V Why should he denude 
his country of its defenders by accompanying Ahbar in the 
wild project of invading Hindustan, and thus give Aurangcib 
an opportunity of conquering Maharashtra in bis absence ? 

At last after i8 months of heart-sick waiting, hope 
deferred, and evasion of promises, Ahbar saw through 
Shambhujl’s character and policy and despaired of ever being 
effectually helped by him. He, therefore, decided to leave 
Maharashtra. He issued from his asylum at Pali (Dec. 1682) 
with his Rathor contingent, and look up his residence ai 
Banda in Savant-vadi, which though lying within the Maratha 
kingdom, is only twenty-five miles north of Goa. From this 
place Akbar (ianuary 1683) sent an agent to the Viceroy of 
Goa, presenting him with his own jewelled dagger and 
begging his permission to sell some je.wels in Goa and his 
influence with the Portuguese factor at Mangalore (in the 
kingdom of Kanara) to assist Akbar in chartering a ship 
there to carry him to Arabia. But by order of the Emperor, 
during March and April the Siddi lay with his fleet in the 
Rajapur creek, on the watch to intercept Akbar, if he took 
ship at Goa. 

In September, Akbar remoyed from Banda to Bicliolim, 
a town in Shambhuji’s territory, less than ten miles iiorlh of 
Goa. Utterly disgusted with Shambhuji, the poor deluded 
Mughal prince, at last (about 8th Nov.) bought a ship and 
embarked at Vingurla, wishing to go to Persia. But 
Kavi-kalash hurriedly arrived from Rajapur and with Durgadas 
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visited Ahbar on board, and persuaded liim to come back 
to land with fresh promises of Shambhuji’s armed support in 
India. Then the Luso-Maratha war broke out, in which Ahbar 
acted as the mediator of the Marathas. 

Abbar spent a whole ^ear from February 1684 in the 
Ratnagiri district (at Sahhai'pen and Malkapur), inviting 
Kavi-kalash repeatedly to meet him and decide on future 
plans of action. 

§ 11. Rebellions against Sbambfiuji ; Mugbal 
opecations from Jul^ 1683. 

From July 1683 the prospects of the imperialists in the 
Deccan began to brighten. Abbar was estranged from 
Shambhuji and meditating flight from India. The Marathas 
became plunged into a long war with the Portuguese. The 
Mughals profited by these circumstances. The Emperor's 
indecision and cautious inactivity ended, and a vigorous 
offensive was opened in many directions. 

Shambhuji’s profligacy, capriciousness and violence created a 
general discontent among his officers and vassals. Aurang=ib's 
bribes aggravated the evil, and there were frequent desertions 
from the Maratha service. On 26th July 1685, Qaal Haidar, 
Shivaji's munsfii, came over to Aurangaib and was created 
a S-hazari and a Khan, and later on {1706) rose to be Chief 
Qaci of the empire. 

Khem Savant (ruler of Kudal and a vassal of Shambhuji) 
rebelled against him and, reinforced by the Portuguese, 
roamed over Savant-vadi, burning and robbing many places 
in the Maratlia hingdom north of Goa, (Feb. 1685). He with 
two other rebels, named Dulva Nayak (of Phonda) and Ram 
Daivi, took refuge in Portuguese territory, made it a safe 
base for their operations, and kept South Konkan and Kanara 
in iurmoil. The contagion spread. The whole coast region 
was soon up in arms against Shambhuji. 
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The Mughal offensive was opened at the end of the rainv 
season, about the middle of September, 1683. A few days 
after 15th September, Shah Alam marched out of Aurangabad 
with a grand army to penetrate into Savant-vadi and South 
Konhan by the Ramghat pass, while Shihab-ud-din was sent 
to Puna (Oct.), from which he made a raid on Nisampur in 
the Kolaba district across the Ghats (27 Dec.) Prince Asam, 
who had been sent against Bijapuri territory (on 20th August), 
returned to Court in October and was transferred to Nasih 
(Nov.), to guard the northward road to Baglana and 
Khandesh ; the Siddi cruised off Vingurla watching Ahbar’s 
movements (Oct.) the Emperor himself marched further south 
to Ahmadiiagar (Nov.) ; and another army corps (under Khan- 
i-Jahan) was advanced from Bidar to Ahalhot to watch the 
Qolkonda and Bijapur frontiers and prevent those Powers 
from making fuiy diversion in aid of the Marathas. 

§ 12. Sfia5 Allaw invades South Konkan. 

Prom Aurangabad Shah Aiam marched (Sep. 1683) due 
south through Bijapuri ferritoiA', entered the Bclgaum 
district, and captured the fort of Shahpur, Sampgaon 
(IS m. s. e. of Belgaum) and some other large 
cities and a few forts of that region and much booty. Then 
he turned sharply to the west, crossed the Ramghat pass 
(26 m. due west of Belgaum and 30 miles north-east of Goa 
as the crow flies) and descended into the plains of Savant-vadi. 

Shah Alam reached Bicholim on 5th January, 1684, and 
there demolished the spacious mansions and pleasure-gardens 
of Shambhujt and Akbar. Three days afterwards a large 
Mughal fleet rode into Goa harbour with provisions for the 
prince’s army. 

On arriving near Goa, he demanded a huge fee from 
the Portuguese for having saved them from being plundered 
by Shambhu ! He also plotted to seiee Goa by treachery.. 
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This rupture with the Portuguese was the worst mistahe that 
the prince could have committed, because it ultimately caused 
the annihilation of his army through famine. 

From the neighbourhood of Goa Shah Alam marched 
northwards to Malvan and there blew up with gunpowder 
the famous white temple and other edifices belonging to the 
Maratha hing. Kudal and Banda (in Savant-vadi) were burnt 
and Vingurla sacbed by him during this expedition. Turning 
south again, he returned to the banh of the Chapora river, 
(north of Goa), either to establish touch with his provision- 
vessels or to make a second attempt on the Portuguese 
capital. 

In February the further progress of the Mughal army was 
stopped by famine. Portuguese suspicion prevented the Mughal 
provision fleet from sailing up the creek of Goa to the prince’s 
camp ; no corn could be secured locally, and famine was raging 
in Goa, The prince’s only work in Konkan had been, as the 
English merchants remark, “to range to and fro, as he pleases, 
with little resistance. He hath taken no stronghold but ruins 
the country, lays all waste, and burns all towns he comes 
near.” The scarcity in his camp reached an e.xtreme point, 
The soldiers through fasting retained only the last breath of 
their lives. So, the baffled prince returned to the g5at on 20th 
I’ebruary. 

His difficulties only thickened. In the narrow Rarnghat 
pass, the air bred a pestilence of such virulence that in a week 
one-third of his men died, none escaping who was attacked. 
Tlie horses, elephants and camels perished in an even larger 
proportion and their carcases poisoned Ihe air. This failure of 
transport led to a second famine. Many of his men also died 
of the great heat and thirst they underwent. 

Shah Alam crossed the pass and descended into the 
Kanara plains. The enemy hovered round, cut off stragglers 
and plundered the baggage and convoys "in ail directions.” 
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The miserable remnant ol his anny reached Alunadnagar on 
ISth May, \pithout having done anything except burnino a 
villages and robbing a few towns. 

§ 13. Siiamb/iii/i'x doingx attiiv 16SS. 

The minor operations of the years 1683-85 need not 
be described here. The Mughal campaign in the first halt 
of 1684 was highiv successful ; many Maratha forts 
were taken, their field armies repeatedly defeated, and much 
territory annexed. The crowning feat was the capture of 
two wives, one daughter and three slave-girls of Shainbhuji, 
who were confined in the fort of Bahadurgarh in luly, One 
wife and one sister of the Maratha king liad been captured 
before by Dilr Khan and lodged in Ahmadnagar fort. 

Where was Shambhuji all this time ? After the failure ot 
his attack on Goa at the end of 1685, he entirely gave 
himself up to pleasure, spending his time with women, amuse- 
ment, and wine, instead of taking the field and emulating the 
example of valour and untiring exertion bequeathed to him by 
his father. 

About the middle of lanuary 1685, Shihab-ud-din Ktian 
made a fresh dash into Konkan by the Bhorghat and set fire 
to the village (Pachad) at the foot of Raigarh fort, “slew many 
of the infidel chiefs, plundered their wealti: and property, 
made many captives and gained a great victory." For his 
brilliant succes.s he was created Khan Bahadur Firuz {ang. 

Many Maralha captains were induced by Firuz Jang to desert 
to the imperial side. Early in December Kondana was 
captured by Abdul Qadir. While every Maratlia soldier was 
sorely needed for home defence, they made the mistake of 
blindly following their policy of miilfc^g.id and raiding 
Khandesh. But at the end of March 1685 the siege of 
Bijapur began, the Mughal forces were concentrated there, 
and the pressure upon the Marathas ceased for a time. 
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Captain Richard Keigwin, who had seised the fort of 
Bombay from the East India Company's governor, adopted 
a vigorous policy and, in April 1684, forced Siddi Qasim, 
the Mughal admiral, to respect the neutrality of Bombay by 
ceasing to make that island the base of his operations against 
the Marafha villages. At the end of April ho sent two 
amba.ssadors (Captain Henry Gary and Lt. Thomas Wilkins) 
with Ram Shenvi as interpreter, to Sliambhuji, to settle the 
long-standing differences about the indemnity claimed by the 
English for Shivaji’s sack of their Raiapur factory in March 
1661 and other matters and to make a friendly alliance svitli 
the Maratha Rafah. The mission was a complete success. 
Shambhuji granted all the demands of the English and signed 
two agreements with them containing 30 and 11 articles. 

§ 14. Mug.fial conquest of I6e pvovmces of Bifapuf. 

After the surrender' of Bijapur (12th Sep, 1686), Aurangaib 
sent his generals to the different parts of the newly-annexed 
country to make a revenue settlement, maintain peace, and 
take charge of the forts. But from ne.xt February to September 
the Mughal forces were concentrated at the siege of Golkonda, 
and it was only after the fall of that fort (21st Sep, 1687) 
that the imperialists could renew their activity in the provinces 
of the old Adil-Shahi kingdom. 

Their first campaign was directed against the Berad clan, 
who ruled over the land situated in the fork between the 
Krishna and the Bhima, with their capital at Sagar. 
The terror of Mughal arms inspired by the lall of Bijapur 
and Golkonda within one year, did the work. Pam Nayak, the 
Derad chieftain submitted, gave up his fort (28th November), 
and paid a visit to the Emperor on 27th December 1687, but 
suddenly died after five days. His country was annexed, 

Mughal enterprise was next directed towards the east and 
the south of the two newly-conquered Deccani Sultanates, 


20 
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Firus )ang invaded the district of Karnui and the tort 
of Adoni, south of the Tungabhadra, where Siddi Masaud 
was now reigning in independence. On 6th August 1688, 
Siddi Masaud was induced to capitulate ; his fort was occupied 
and renamed Imtiaz-garh, and he was enrolled in the Mughal 
peerage as a 7-fiasan. 

Prince Azam captured the strong fort of ftelgaum atter 
a siege (about March). In other directions, too, innumerable 
forts were captured by the imperialists. 

. The Emperor left Haidarabad on 25th lanuary 1688, and 
arrived at Bijapur on 15th March. Here his attention was 
tahen up by the necessity of giving relief to the people who 
irad fallen into want through the ruin of the city and its 
environs. The chief want of the citizens was the !ach of 
drinhing-water, because the aqueducts were damaged during 
the siege and the water suddenly dried up (probably from 
this cause). Muhhlis Khan, the Mir Atish, was ordered to 
cut a canal for conveying the water of the Krishna to the city. 

A terrible epidemic broke out in the city of Bijapur and 
the imperial camp, at the beginning of November, 1688. “First 
a bubo appeared in the arm-pit and the corner of the thigh, 
then high fever and unconsciousness supervened ; medical 
treatment produced no effect ; few men lived beyond two 
days, but most died in less. Among the victims were the 
Emperor’s old wife Aurangabad! Mahal, Maharajah Jaswant's 
alleged son Muhammadi-Ra; aged 13, Fazil Khan the Sadat, 
and many other grandees. The middle class and poor people, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, who died, cannot be counted, 
but are conjectured to have been not less than a lakh. Firuz 
jang’s eyes were lost.’’ 

The Emperor firmly set out on his campaign on 14th 
December, 1688, and a week afterwards the fury of the 
epidemic abated. He marched on to Akluj, 85 miles north 
of Bijapur and halted. 
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3 15. Last efforts of Akbac in India. 

Abbar made a dash into Muohal territorY in June 1686, 
after tlie Emperor had left Sholapur to join the siege of 
Bijapur and Mughal Deccan was denuded of his forces. The 
attempt, however, failed, because the Emperor with his usual 
foresight had left Murhamat Khan with a division to guard 
Ahmadnagar, who fought a severe battle with Abbar near 
Chahan, and defeated and repulsed him. The prince went 
bach to Shambhuji’s dominions and made some futile attempts 
to brcah northwards to Surat through Maluili and Jawhar. 

At last, with Zia-ud-din Muhammad (a former follower of 
Shuja) and 45 retainers, Ahbar embarhed in a ship hired at 
Rajapur (commanded by Bendal, an Englishman), and sailed 
for Persia (in Eeb. 1687), but was driven by stress of weather 
to tire port of Masqat. After some months’ detention 
here he reached the Persian Court at Isfahan on 24th 
January, 1688. After thus safely sending him out of India, 
Durgadas returned to his home in Marwar. 

§ 16. Interna! condition of tke Maratka kingdom and 
Sfiiambfmji’s doings, 16SS-1687. 

Wliile Aurangsib was directing the full strength of his empire 
against Bijapur and Golhonda, Shambhuji made no adequate 
effort to meet the danger that threatened all the Deccani 
Powers alike. His soldiers plundered places in the Mughal 
ferritory as a matter of routine, but these raids did not 
influence the military situation. Aurangsib disregarded such 
pin-prichs. The Maratha king was not wise enough to follow 
any large and welPthought-out plan for diverting the Mughals 
from "the sieges of Bijapur and Golhonda -and averling their 
fall ; his Government was also hopelessly weabened by 
rebellions among his vassals and plots among his courtiers. 
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Within cl tew vears of the accession of Shambhuji, neafly all 
the ministers and generals who had contributed to the 
glory of his father's reign disappeared. His affairs in 
the outlying parts of his dominions suffered from the lach 
of competent agents on the spot. The evil was aggravated 
by fresh conspiracies against the hing, which were inevitably 
followed by the execution or af least imprisonment ot 
more Maratha generals and ministers of leading positions. 
The Madras Karnatah, a hingdom in itself, had practically 
passed out of Shambhuji’s control and was ruled by his 
brother-in-law Marji Mahadih with the title of Maharajah in 
semi-independence. 

The economic decay of the Maralha kingdom through 
Shambhuji's supine rule, the corruption of his officers, and 
the disorder caused by the rebels, is graphically described in 
the English factory records. "In former years there was a 
quantity of pepper, about 1,500 ^Sandi, it grew in and near 
about Rajapur ; but now grows not the tenth part since That 
place hath been in Shiyaji’s hands ; it is a miserable poor 
town [now.]” 

The causes of this ruin of trade and industry were misrule 
and the universal hunger for bribes and presents among the 
Maratha State officials. "With the Rajah down to llie Plowman 
the infection of peshkasCiinc). is so preyaleiit thal nothing can 
be well done without it, or withstand it." The weavers that 
used to come from Thanalt and Chaul to Bombay were 
about 600 families. But witliin a year of the Maratha siege of 
Chaul (1683), 400 of these families for want of encouragement 
forsook Bombay, 150 of the remainder were dead ; so that 
only 50 families were left in 1685. 

Near Karwar the ways were molested by Shambhuji’s 
revolted vassals. “In his dominions there is little or no safety, 
and at best a great deal of hazard : irade in general 
obstructed.” 
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^17, Capture and execution of SdambCujt. 

After the conspiracies against Shambhuji in lune 1680 
and October 1681 had been crushed, there was a fresh plot 
in October 1684, in consequence of which he threw several 
leading men into prison, where they remained confined till 
his death. Things then continued quiet at his Court for four 
years. But in October 1688, the Shirhe family again rose 
against him ; they attached Kavi-halash and drove him 
into Khelna for refuge. Shambhuji marched from Raigarh 
to the rescue of his favourite, defeated and routed the 
rebels at Sangameshwar, and then went to Khelna. He 
arrested Prahlad Niraji and . many other ministers and leading 
people on suspicion of complicity in the late rising, and after 
provisioning Khelna fort, started with Kavi-halash for return- 
ing to his capital. On the way he arrived at Sangameshwar, 
22 miles n. e. of Ralnagiri city, and the sacred junction of 
the Alah-nanda and Varuna rivers, where Kavi-halash had 
laid out fine gardens and built nicely-decorated mansions for 
his master. Here, after sending his army and family bach 
to Raigarh, Shambhuji plunged into drinking and merry- 
making, with a small escort and in utter carelessness. All 
vigilance was abandoned, as he believed the place to be 
impenetrable to Mughal arms. 

Shaihh Nfeam, “chief among the servants of Qutb Shah," 
had been induced to desert to the Mughals during the siege 
of Golhonda (28th May, 1687) and created a ib-Hasari with 
the title of Muqarrab Khan. This able and active general 
bad been detached to lay siege to Panhala (1688). 

On hearing from his spies of Shambhuji’s unguarded life 
of debauchery at Sangameshwar, he lost no time. Taking 
with himself only 2,000 picked hoopers and 1,000 infantry, 
he made a forced march from his camp at Kolhapur, Yery 
great hardship was undergone in crossing the jungles, broken 
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ground and lofty passes of the Western Ghats, at such a 
rapid pace. With only 300 troopers he arrived at Sangamesh- 
war "with the speed of lightning and wind,” covering the 
intervening 90 miles in two or three days. 

When the invaders entered the town, Kavi-halash offered 
them battle. He was wounded by an arrow in his right 
hand, and being unable to fight, dismounted. Tiie Maratha 
force that had been hurriedly armed and assembled, being 
now without a leader, brohe and tied. Sharnbhuji and his 
minister then hid tliemselves in a hole in the floor of the 
latter’s liouse, but were dragged out by their long hair, and 
taken io the general on his elephant outside. Twenty- 
five of Shambhuji’s chief followers with their wives and 
daughters were captured at this place, (1st February 1689). 

The news of the capture soon reached the imperial camp 
at Akluj and caused a wild outburst of rejoicing in all parts 
of the imperial dominions. 

On 1 5th February the imperial camp reached Bahadurgarh, 
when the captives were brought there. By tlie Fmperor's 
order, the oppressor of the Deccan was made a mark of 
public ridicule. Four miles outside tlie encampment, Sliam- 
bhuji and Kavi-halaslT were dressed as buffoons with long 
fool's caps and bells placed on their heads, mounted on 
camels, and brought to Bahadurgarh with drums beating and 
trumpets pealing. Hundreds of thousands of spectators lined 
the roads, to gase at Sharnbhuji as at a new kind of wild 
beast or demon. Thus degraded, the captives were slowly 
paraded through the entire camp and finally brought to the 
Emperor who was sitting in full dathav for the occasion. 
At the sight of the prisoner, Aurangsib descended from 
his thffone and kneeling down on the carpet bowed his head 
to the ground in double thankfulness to fhe Giver of this 
crowning victory.* The Emperor's counsellors wanted to spare 

^ K. K. (3SS) narrates a tradition that when Aurattgsib was tfius Kavi- 
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Shambhujis life and thus induce him to order his officers to 
surrender all his forts peacefuIlY. Ruhullah Khan was sent by 
AurangHib to learn from Shambhuji where he kept his treasures 
hidden and which of the imperial officers used to correspond 
with him. Fretting with bitterness of soul at being publicly 
insulted and now driven to despair, Shambhuji spurned at the 
offer of life, loosened his tongue in abuse of the Emperor and 
his Prophet, and scurrilously ashed for one of Aurangsib’s 
daughters to be given to him as the price of his friendship. 

The Maratha Rajah had sinned beyond hope of pardon, 
That very night liis eyes were blinded and next day the tongue 
of Kavi-kalasli was cut out. The Muhammadan theologians 
pronounced a decree that Shambhuji should be put to death 
on account of his having “slain, captured and dishonoured 
Muslims and plundered the cities of Islam." The Emperor 
consented to his death. After undergoing a fortnight of torture 
and insult, the captives were removed with the imperial camp 
to Koregaon, on the bank of the Bhima, 112 ra. n. e. of Puna, 
(on 3rd March), and there they were put to a cruel and 
painful death on 11th March, their limbs being hacked off one 
by one, and their tiesh thrown to the dogs. Their severed 
heads were stuffed with straw and exhibited in all the chief 
cities of the Deccan to the accompaniment of drum and 
trumpet. 

§ 18. The wac in 1689 ; captuce of Raig-ach and Shambfiti/fs 
entire family 

After the downfall of Shambhuji his younger brother 
Rajaram was taken out of prison and crowned (8th Feb.) by 
fhe Maratha ministers in Raigarh, as Shambhuji's son Shahu 

fealash addressed impmapia Uindi verses to Shambhuji savins, "O Rajah 1 even 
Aurangsib dare rat sit on the throne hi thv presence, but roust kneei to do ihee 
homage I" Ishwardas (1556) savs that Shambhuji refused to bow to the Emperor, 
though urged to do so. 
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was too youn^ to be the head of a State engaged in a life 
and death struggle with an enemy like Aurangnib. Soon 
afterwards an imperial army under Iliqad Khan laid siege to 
the Maratha capital, but Rajaram escaped from it (5th April) 
in the guise of a yog/. Sayyid Abdullah Khan (of Barha), 
tile new subahdar of Bijapur, tried to intercept the fugitives, 
and came up with them in three days near the forts of 
Subhangarh and fara on the bank of Ihe fungabhadra. ’ the 
Marathas who had taken refuge in an island, were attacked 
at night and ' a hundred of their chiefs were made prisoner. 
But Rajaram contrived to escape with his bare life while his 
comrades were carrying on the fight. 

For some time he hid himself in the territory of the Rani 
of Bednur (now the Shimoga district of Mysore). But at last 
she let him escape to jinji (where he arrived on 1st Nov,), 
and then made tier peace with the Emperor by paying a 
small fine. The Maratha captives taken on the island were 
confined in the citadel of Bijapur, but in a short time Hindu 
Rao, Baharji, and some twenty other chiefs escaped from llie 
stronghold, — a feat "which was impossible except with the 
connivance of their guards,” At this the Emperor pul the 
remaining 80 prisoners to death. 

Itiqad Khan (a son of the prime minister Asad Khan) after 
a long struggle captured the fort of Raigarh on 19th October 
1689, and seiEed In it Shivaji's surviving widows, and Shani- 
bhuji’s and Rajarain's wives, daughters and sons, including 
Shahu, a boy of seven. The ladies were lodged in separate 
tents with every respect and privacy. Shahu was given the 
rank of a 7~fiasau and the title of Rajah, but kept a prisoner 
near the imperial tent. ^ 

Thus, by the end of the year 1689, Aurangsib was the 
unrivalled lord paramount of Northern India and the Deccan 
alike. Adil Shah, Qutb Shah, and Rajah Shambhuji had all 
fallen and their dominions had been annexed to his empire. 
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C "‘All seemed to have been §ained by AurangHib now ; 
but in reality all was lost. It was the beginnin§ of his end. 
The Mughal empire had become loo large to be ruled by one 

man or from one centre His enemies rose on all sides j 

he could defeat but not crush them for ever. Lawlessness 
reigned in many parts of Northern and Centi'al India. The 
administration grew slach and corrupt. The endless war in 
the Deccan exhausted his treasury. Napoleon 1. used to say, 
Tt was the Spanish ulcer which ruined me.’ The Deccan ulcer 
ruined Aurangzib.” (My Studies in Miigfial India, 50). \ 
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CHAPTER XV 

STRLlGGf.E MTH THC MARATHAS UP TO 1700. 

§ 1. Aucancfsib' s movements dating the second half 
of /it's feign. 

Leaving Rajputana on 8th September (681, AurangBib 
reached Aurangabad on the 22nd March following and 
occupied this strategic centre, directing the operations of his 
columns in all directions, till 13th November 1683, when he 
proceeded further south to Ahmadnagar. From this place he 
arrived at Sholapur on 24th May 1685 so as to be still closer 
to Bijapur, which his troops had besieged, tie went to the 
Rasulpur suburb of Bijapur on 3rd July 1686 in order to press 
the siege to a conclusion. Leaving the newly conquered 
Adil-Shahi capital on 30th October, lie visited Kulbarga and 
Bidar and then sat down before Golhonda on 2Sfh lanuary 
1687. Here he lay encamped for a year, and then arrived 
at Bijapur (on his second visit) on 15th March 1688. (n this 
city he lived for the next nine months, till driven out (on 14th 
December) by a terrible outbreak of the plague. By way of 
Akluj and Bahadurgarh (on the Bhima) he reached Koregaon 
in the Puna district, where he encamped from 3rd ■ March to 
18th December 1689, and then returned to Bijapur (on 11th 
Jan. 1690). But he soon left it, and after spending February, 
March and April at different places south of that city, near 
the bank of the Krishna, he finally encamped at Galgala, on 
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Ihe southern side of that river and 34 miles south-west of 
Bijapur, about 21st Ma^ 1690. The rest of this year and the 
first two months of the next year were passed by him here ; 
and then he went back to the environs of Bijapur for fourteen 
months (March 1691^ — May 1692). Thereafter, Galgala was 
again his residence, for nearly three years (May 1692 — 
March 1695), 

hinally, after a fifth and last visit to Bijapur for five weeks 
(April— May 1695), he settled at Brahmapuri on the southern 
bank of the Bhima, which he renamed Jslampiiri. Here he 
lived for four years and a half (21 May 1695 — 19 Oct. 1699). 
At Islampuri his encampment was walled round, and here 
he left his family in charge of liis wasir when he set out on 
19th October, 1699, on that endless campaign against the 
Maratha forts which was to wear out the last years of his life, 
and from which he returned to Ahmadnagar (20 Jan. 1706), 
only to die a year later (20 Feb. 1707). 

§ 2. Tfie MarafSa recomry, J690-~9S. 

The years 1688 and 1689 were a period of 
unbroken triumph to the Emperor. His armies took possession 
of the forts and provinces of the annexed kingdoms of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, ej;,, Sagar (the Bcrad capital), Raichur and 
Adoni (in the east), Sera and Bangalore (in Mysore), Wandi- 
wash and Conjeveram (in the Madras Karnatah), Bankapur 
and Belgaum (in the extreme south-west), besides Raigarh (the 
capital) and many other Maratha forts. In Northern India, 
too, signal success attended his arms : the Jat rising under 
Rajaram was put down and that leader was slain (on 4th 
July, 1688). 

But at the end of 1689 the new Maratha king Rajaram 
was known to have reached the fort of Jinji, which henceforth 
became a centre of Maratha enterprise in the East Coast, 
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while their ministers left at home oroaniHed resistance to 
the Mu§hdls in the west. The difficulties of Auran^Hib were 
only multiplied by Ihe disappearance of a common head and 
a central Government among the Maralhas, as every Maratha 
captain with his own retainers fought and raided in a different 
quarter and on his own account. It now became a people's 
war, and y\urang£ib could not end it, because there was no 
Maratha Government or State-army for him to attach and 
destroy. The imperial forces could not be present every- 
where in full strength ; hence, they suffered reverses here 
and there. The enemy forts which the Mughals had captured 
or bought during the first panic following Shambhuji’s down- 
fall, now began to be recovered by the Marathas. The tide 
first turned against Aurangsib in May 1690, when his general 
Rustam Khan was captured and his whole camp loolecl by 
the Marathas. 

Throughout 1690 and 1691 Ihe Cmperor’s chief concern 
still was to lake possession of the almost boundless e.xpanse 
of fertile territory in the south and the east, which had legally 
fallen to him as the heir-at-law of Adil Shah and Qutb 
Shah. At this stage, he evidently underrated the Maratha 
danger, as he felt that the State of the Marathas had been 
practically annihilated. He had yet to tahe a proper measure 
of fhe Maratha people. 

In the autumn of 1691 the Mughal position before Jinji 
became so dangerous that the Emperor had to divert 
large forces to that quarter. In 1693 nothing was 
achieved by the imperialists in the western theatre, while 
in the east coast the year ended with crushing disasters to 
their arms, — the capture of two high Mughal generals, the 
abandonment of the siege lines before Jinji, and Ihe arrest 
of Prince Kam Babhsh by his colleagues (Dec. 1692 — Jan. 
1693). So, the first thing to be done in 1693 was to save 
the situation by pouring reinforcements and supplies into the 
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Eastern Karnatab. In the western theatre, Prince MuiEs-ud-din, 
who had laid siege to Panhala in October 1692, toiled 
unsuccessfully throughout the next year, and was finally 
expelled by the Marathas in March 1694. In addition 
to this, there were the incessant raids of the Maratha 
partisan leaders, — Santa Ghorpare, Dhana ladav. Mima Sindhia, 
hlanumant Rao and others. 

Meantime, over the broad and strategically important tract 
from Bidar to Bijapur and from Raichur to Malhhed, the 
activities of the hardy aboriginal tribe of Berads led by their 
enterprising chief Pidia Nayab, had become so serious that 
a large army under a first-rate general had to be posted at 
Sagar from June 1691 to December 1692. Then the Berad 
chieftain made his submission, but he renewed his hostility' 
three years later, when another large army had to be sent 
against him (1696). During 1694 the war In Western Deccan 
continued to be of the same indecisive and straggling character. 
Only in the Madras Karnatah the reinforced Mughal general 
made many conquests and levied contribution from Tanlore, 
bill linji remained uncaptured. 

At last, by April 1695 AurangHib came to realise that he 
had really gained nothing by the conquest of the Aclll-Shahi 
and Qutb-Shahl capitals and the extinction of their royal 
lines. He now perceived that the Maratha problem was no 
longer what it had been in Shivaji’s time, or even in 
Shambhuji’s, They were no longer a tribe of banditti or local 
rebels, but the one dominating factor of Deccan politics, the 
only enemy left to the empire, and yet an enemy ali-pervasive 
from Bombay to Madras across the Indian Peninsula, elusive as 
Ihe wind, without any headman or stronghold whose capture 
would naturally result in the extinction of their power. They 
had now assumed the alarming character of being the ally 
and rallying point of all the enemies of the empire and all 
disturbers of public peace and regular adminisiration throughout 
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the Deccan and e'cen in Malwa, the Central Pro'zinces 
and Bundelhhand. 

For Aurangsib, then, there was no going bach to Delhi ; his 
worh in the Deccan was still unfinished ; indeed, it was only 
just beginning. 

§ 3. Tfie Emperor's sfay at hlampitri, 1695^16Q9. 

Therefore, in Ma-^ 1695 he sent his eldest surviving son 
Shah Alam to govern the north-western portion of the empire 
(the Panjab, Sindh, and afterwards Afghanistan) and to guard 
the western gateway of India, while he himself settled at 
Islampuri for the next 4'/2 years, and thereafier made it the 
base (biwgah) at the bach of his campaigns. During the 
Islampuri period (1695-1699), the Maratha danger came nearer 
home and drove the Mughals into the defensive in the Marathi 
and Kanarese di<;ti-icts of the present Bombay Presidency. 
The movements of their roving bands were bewilderingly rapid 
and unexpected. The Mughals could not defend every place 
their pursuing columns panted helplessly behind the “robbers” 
and wore themselves out in vain. Local representatives of the 
Emperor were driven to make unauthoriBed terms with the 
Marathas by promising them an annual blackmail of one-fourth 
of the revenue {cBauffi). Worse than these, many imperialists 
made a concert with the enemy and enriched them- 
selves by robbing the Emperor’s own subjects and innocent 
traders, as these otficers had been starving at getting no rent 
from their devastated fiefs. The Mughal administration had 
really dissolved, and only the presence of the Emperor with 
all his troops in the country held it together, but it was now 
a delusive phantom. 

The chief incidents of this Islampuri period were Santa's 
destruction of two great Mughal generals, Qasim Khan (Nov. 
1695) and Himmat Khan (Ian. 1696), the murder of Santa in 
a domestic feud ()une 1697), the Mughal capture of )inji (7 
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jan. 1698), and the consequent return of Rajaram to 
Maharashtra. 

§ 4 Aurangsib’s Iasi campaigns, 1699-1705. 

This last event forced a change on AurangHib's policv. Safe 
in the undisputed possession of the east coast, he could now 
concentrate all his resources in the western theatre of war. 
Now, therefoi-e, began the last stage of AurangHib’s career, — 
the sieges of successive Maratha forts by the Emperor in 
person. The rest of his life (1699-1707) is a repetition of the 
same sickening tale : a hill-fort captured by him after a vast 
expenditure of time men and money, the fort recovered by 
the Marathas from the weak Mughal garrison after a few 
months, and its siege begun again by the Mughals a year or 
Iwo later 1 fils soldiers and camp-followers suffered unspeak- 
able hardships in marching over flooded rivers, muddy roads, 
and brolie'n hilly tracks ; porters disappeared ; transport beasts 
died of hunger and overwork ; scarcity of grain was ever 
present in his camp. His officers wearied of this labour of 
Sisyphus ; but Aurangslb would burst into wrath at any 
suggestion of return to Northern India and taunt the unlucky 
counsellor with cowardice and love of ease, The mutual 
jealousies of his generals ruined his affairs as completely as 
the French cause in the Peninsular War was ruined by the 
jealousies of Napoleon's marshals. Therefore, the Emperor 
must conduct every operation in person, or nothing would 
be done. The siege of eight forls—Satara, Parli, Panhala, 
Khelna, Kondana, Raigarh, Torna and Wagingera,— occupied 
him for five years and a half (1699-1705). 

The siege of Wagingera (8 Feb. — 27 April 1705) was the 
last campaign of fhe old campaigner of eighty-eight. At 
Oevapur, where he halted (May— Oct. 1705) after fhe capture 
of this fort, a severe illness seized him. The whole camp 
was thrown into despair and confusion. At length Aurangzib 
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yielded to their entreaty and the vvarnini! ot approachin*^ 
death, and retreated to Ahmadnagar (20 lanuary 1706), to 
die there a year afterwards 


§ 5 Sovmw and misensi of fits last goal's. 

The last few years of his life were inexpressibly sad. On 
its public side there was the consciousness that his long 
reign of half a century had been a colossal failure. The end- 
less war in the Deccan exhausted his treasury ; the Govern- 
ment turned bankrupt ; the soldiers starving from arrears 
of pay (usually three years overdue) mutinied ; and during 
the closing years ot his reign the revenue of Bengal, regularly 
sen! by the lionest and able dhvan Murshid Quil Khan, was 
the sole support of the Emperor’s household and army, and 
its arrival was eagerly looked forward lo. While in the 
Deccan the Marathas remained supreme to the end, lawlessness 
reigned in many places of Norfhern and Central India also. 
The old Emperor in the far South losl control over his 
officers in Hindustan, and Ihe administration grew slack and 
corrupt ; chiefs and samindars defied the local authorities and 
asserted themselves, filling the country with tumult, and the 
great anarchy in the empire of Delhi began even before 
Aurangeib had closed his eyes. 

In the Deccan, the Maratha captains, each acting on his 
own account, incessantly raided Mughal territory and did' the 
greatest possible injury to the imperialists by their guerilla 
warfare. They seemed to be ubiquitous and elusive like the 
wind. The movable columns frequently sent out from the 
imperial headquarters to “chastise the robbers," only marched 
and counter-marched, without being able to crush the enemy. 
When the Mughal forces had gone back, the scattered Marathas? 
like wafer parted by the oar, closed again and resumed their 
attack as before. There was an exultant and menacing 
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Maratha arm^ always hanging three or four miles behind the 
Emperor’s camp wherever it marched or halted. 

The wastage of the Deccan war, which raged intensely 
for nearly 20 years, was one hundred thousand soldiers arid 
followers and three times that number of horses, elephants, 
camels and oxen on the Mughal side every year. In the 
imperial camp pestilence was always present and the daily 
mortality was heavy. The economic exhaustion of the Deccan 
was complete ; "the fields were left devoid of trees and bare 
of crops, their places being tahen by the bones of men and 
beasts. The country was so entirely desolated and depopula- 
ted that neither fire nor light could be found in the course 
of a three or four days’ journey.” (Manucci). 

§ 6. The leading. Maratda ministers and generals 
at tde accession of Rajaram. 

In the terrible national crisis when Shambhuji’s sons were 
captured and hfs successor Rajaram was driven into hopeless 
flight by the Mughals, the genius of the Maratha people saved 
them and secured their liberty, ft is, therefore, necessary to 
study the leaders of this almost hingless State during the 
period, At this time (end of 1689), the leading persons in 
the Maratha State, were four : Nilfeantha Moreshwar Pingle 
the PesAwa, Ramchandra Nilbantha Bavdehar the Amalia, 
Shankaraji Malhar the SacAiv, and Prahlad, the son of the 
late Chief justice Niraji Ravji. This Prahlad had been 
Maratha ambassador at Golkonda. Three other men, who 
had hitherto filled only subordinate posts, now forced their 
way by their genius and enterprise to the first rank of State 
servants and popular leaders in this crisis of Maratha history. 
They were Dhana Singh jadav and Santaji Ghorpare (the 
two rivals for the office of Senapati), and Parashurhm 
Trimbak, who finally rose to the post of PratinidAi or Regent 
in 1701. 


21 
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The able general ZuKiqar Khan invested the Maratha 
capital of Raigarh in February 1689. But before its fall 

(on 19th October) Rajaram, the newly enlhroned successor 
of the murdered Shatnbluiji, slipped out of the fort in the 
disguise of a Hindu' religious beggar (yogO on 51h April and 
went to Panhala. Ramcliandra advised him that it would be a 
wise strategy to divide the enemy’s forces by transferring a 
part of the Maratha activities to the far off Eastern Karnatah, 
while the Mughals were kept in play on the western 
side of the peninsula by his other officers. 

The p4n of operations for the future was thus arranged ; 
Rajaram was to be escorted to Jinji to make a stand in his 
eastern province. The supreme control of affairs in the 

homeland was vested In Ramchandra N. Bavdehar, the 

Mmafya, who was given the . new lille of liafciimaUpanaii or 
Diclator, with his headquarters first in Vislialgarh and latterly 
in Parli, assisted by Shankaraji Malhar (the Sac6iv) and 
certain other officers. All officials and cai^laiiis in the 
homeland were to lake their orders from Ramchandra and 
obey him like the king himself. Ramchandra had an inborn 
genius for command and organization. lie gatliered round 
himself the ablest lieutenants, and managed to make the 
mutuatly jealous and contentious Maralha guerilla leaders 
act in concert. 

Arriving at Jinji on 1st November 1689, Rajaram took over 
the goveamment from the unwilling hands of Harji Mahadlk's 
widow and son, formed a full Court and began to reign like a 
king, though in extreme poverty. The Poshwa Nilkantha M. 
Pingle accompanied his master to Jinji, but there fell completely 
into the second place ; the king’s leading counsellor and the 
supreme authority In the administration was Prahlad Niraji, on 
whom the high title of Regent (Pratinid/ji) was conferred and 
who thus stood outside and above the cabinet of eight 
ministers {AsBta-Pvad5an). 
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§ 7. ALicangstb's successes and policy during 1689. 

When Rajaram fled from Maharashh-a, Aucangzib bad 
alreadY vvon matiY of the Maratha forts and was rapidly 
winning others by money or force. In the extreme north, 
Salhir (21 Feb. 1687) and Trimbah (S Ian. 1689) had been 
captured, and in the centre Singhgarh (Nov. 1684) and Rajgarh 
(May 1689); Raigarh and Panhala were to fall before the year 
was over, while in North Konhan his able agent Matabar Khan 
gained many places. The inland parts of Central and Southern 
Konhan remained in Maratha possession, but the coast was 
mostly subject to Mughal sway, as the Maratlias were forced 
to lose the port of Chaul, evacuate the island-depot of Underi, 
and transfer their naval headquarters further south to Gheria 
or Viiaydurg, 

In the year 1689 many Maratlia forts fell easily into 
Aurangsib’s hands. His one aim now was to occupy the 
rich and boundless dominions of the fallen Adll-Shahi and 
Qutb-Shahi hingdoms. Therefore, during 1689, 1690 and 
1691 Aurangzib was too busy in the plains of the south 
and the east to divert his resources to the barren hill-forts 
of the west. 


§ 8, Maratfia recovery : capture of Rustam KBan, 
May 1690 ; siege of Panfiala. 

But, in 1690, the Marathas began to show signs of recovery 
from the effects of the disastrous fall of their late king. On 
25th May 1690 they gained their first signal victory. The 
Mughal general Rustam Klian was roving In the neighbour- 
hood of Satara with his family and troops, planning how 
to capture that fort for the Emperor. The Maratha leaders,— 
Ramchandra, Shanharaji, Santa, and Dhana,— fell upon him 
in concert. Rustam himself, after receiving many wounds, 
fell down from his elephant and was carried off into 
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captivity. Fifteen hundred of the Mughals fell on ihe field. 
The Maratha general in Satara fort novp sallied out -and 
carried off the family of Rustam Khan into [he fort, fn 
addition, the Marathas made prise of 4,000 horses, eight 
elephants and Ihe entire camp and baggage of Rustam’s 
army. After sixteen days, Rustam Khan ransomed 
himself by promising to pay one lakh of Rupees. Next 
Ramchandra and Shanharaff recovered the great forts of 
Pratapgarh, Rohira, Rajgarh and Torna, in the course of the 
same year (1690). After the fall of Raigarh, the Maratha 
garrison of Panhala lost heart and sold the fort to the 
imperialists (about December). But the Mughal garrison held 
it so negligently that the Marathas under Parashuram 
afierwards easily recovered it by surprise (about the middle 
of 1692). 

Prince MuisH-ud-din laid siege to Panhala in October 
1692 and sat down before it till 1694 without success. In 
Od. 1693, Dhana Jadav arrived there and effectively spoiled 
the work done by MuiE?-ud-din In a year outside Panhala, 
reprovisioned Ihe fort, and destroyed the siege-works. There- 
after the siege was practically abandoned ; the prince carried 
on his operations languidly, merely to deceive the Emperor. 

in March 1694 the prince, availing himself of the Emperor's 
permission, began to march away from Panhala, while Lutfullah 
Khan and many other officers, who had positive orders to 
stay below the fort, I'oined him in the- retreat. Then Bidar 
Bakht (the eldest son of Prince Md. A3am) was given this 
task and set out from the Court at Galgala on 5th April. 

A desultory siege was continued by him till the end of 
January 1696, when the disasters to Qasim Khan and Himmat 
Khan ftu-ther south Induced the Emperor to send the prince 
to Basavapatan, and to entrust the siege of Panhala to Flrue 
lang, who, too, could effect nothing. In fact, the capture of 
Panhala was quite beyond the power of any divisional army. 
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After the disaster to Rustam Khan (Mav 1690), the Emperor 
found it necessary to occupy the North Satara district in force. 
Lutfullah Khan was detached from Court as thanadar of 
Khatau (25 m. e. of Satara). On 6th fuly, towards the 
end of one night, Santa Ghorpare at the head of ten thousand 
horse and numberless infantry surprised him ; the camp was 
saved from plunder by firing from a distance. But the Marathas 
were only baffled and not crushed. They rallied their forces 
and reappeared in the East Satara region in superior force, 
Lutfullah was attached, but beat the enemy bach, though 
with loss. 

There was nothing further to note till the end of 1690, 
when some Maratha auxiliaries of the Mughais, — namely Nitna 
Sindhia, Manhofi Pandhre and Nagoji Mane,— went over to 
Rajaram at Jinji with their contingents. 

The year 1692 witnessed a renewal of Maratha activity and 
their conspicuous success in many quarters, one of these being 
their recovery of Panhala from Mughal hands. Santaji Ghor- 
pare's base was the Mahadev hifl to the north-east of Satara, 
and from this refuge he used to mahe rapid raids far to the 
east, over the rolling plains of Bijapur. At the same time the 
Marathas were disturbing the Belgaon and Dharwar districts of 
the Western Kanara. On 8th October, Dhana and Santa 
with 7,000 men were reported to have seized some forts near 
Belgaon and invested the latter town itself, and to be feeding 
their horses on the growing crops. The Emperor stiffened the 
defence of Kanara, by sending Hamid-ud-din Khan to Belgaon 
and Matlab Khan to Dhaiwar, while Qasim Khan Ihe faujdar of 
Bijapuri Karnatah or north-west Mysore, was reinforced and 
ordered to guard Bankapur and other places near it. In Decem- 
ber both Santa and Dhana went to Madras with large 
armies to relieve Jinji, and therefore Maharashtra was for a 
time denuded of the best nafional leaders and troops, and the 
Mughais in the western theatre enjoyed peace for a time, 
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§ 9. Struggle m'l/i Sanfa/i Gfiorpace and Dftana Jadav, 

}693»m. 

Late in 1693 Maratha activities revived' in the west. Amrit 
Rao Nimbalhar crossed the Bhima to raid Mughal territory. 
Himmat Khan set out in pursuit of him, but could not catcli the 
elusive Maratha horsemen. At the same time Dhana, Shanharaji 
and other leaders were attaching the Mughal force before Pan- 
hala. Santa Ghorpare had come bach from Jinji, and in October 
1693 he resumed his raids in the homeland. Himmat Khan 
went out in pursuit and gained a signal victory over Santa and 
his Berad allies (about 14th Nov.) at the village of Vihramhaili. 
Then the Mughal generals quarrelled ; Hainid-ud-din and Khwaja 
Khan gave up the pursuit and returned towards Kulbarga, leav- 
ing Himmat alone to follow the enemy. Santa now safely 
divided his force, detaching 4,000 troopers under Amrit Rao to 
raid Berar, while he himself marched with 6,000 horsemen to- 
wards Malhhed, collecting cftautfi. Desultory fighiing with 
many fruitless marches followed for many months and the 
Mughals could achieve nothing substantial. 

Throughout 1694 and 1695, though the Maratha bands were 
active and the Berads troublesome alt over the Western Dcccan, 
nothing decisive or noteworthy was done on either side till 
the end of 1695, when Santa defeated and hilled two first-rate 
Mughal generals, Qasim Khan and Himmat Khan. 

Such was the chequered history of the contest with the 
Marathas in Western India till near the end of Ihe year 1695, 
It was no longer a simple military problem, but had become a 
trial of endurance and resources between the Mughal empire 
and the indigenous people of the Deccan. 

§ 10. The Eastern Kavnatak, its dmstons and dtstary. 

The Eastern or Madras Kamatah, which must be distinguished 
from the Western Karnatah or the Kanarese-speahing division 
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of the Bombay Presidency ( called Kanara in this booh ),■ — ex- 
tends from near the 15th degree of north latitude to the Kaceri 
river in the south. In the late 17th century h divided in- 
to two halves by the Palar river, or an imaginary line from 
Vellore to Sadras. These two parts were called Maidarabadt 
Karnatah and Bijapuri Karnatah respectively, and each of them 
was further sub-divided into uplands ( bala^Iiat, in Persian ) 
and plains ipayi/iff/jafj. The upland of Haidarabadi Karnatah 
included Sidhout, Gandihota, Guli, Garamhonda and Kadapa; 
Bijapuri Balaghat Included the Sera and Bangalore districts 
of Mysore and their dependent samindaris. In the lowlands, 
Haidarabadi Karnatah embraced the sea-coast from Gantur to 
Sadras ; Bijapuri Payinghat extended south from Sadras (1230 
degree of north latitude) to Tanjore. But the conquests had 
not been consolidated ; much of the country was still In the 
hands of unsubdued poligars or petty local chieftains, and 
Adil Shah only held certain forts and their environs ; but 
even in these his authority was exercised by In's nobles, wlio 
were independent in all but the name. This situation was 
further complicated by Shivaji’s invasion and conquest of the 
country (1677-78), as the result of which p new Maratha 
Government was created in the South Arcot district (capital, 
jlnjl). Shivaji had placed Raghunath Narayan Hanuinantd as 
viceroy over this new conquest. Shambhuji, soon after his 
accession, dismissed and imprisoned Raghunath (early in 
January 1681), and sent his own sister's husband Harji Mahadih 
to govern jinji. But the Maratha king’s absorption in vice, 
and the increasing Mughal pressure on Maharashtra under 
the personal direction of Aurangnib, tended to extinguish 
Shambhuji’s authoi'ity in the far off province of Jinji and to 
make the local viceroy his own master. Harji assumed the 
title of Maharajah, and neglected to send the surplus revenue 
to his sovereign at Raigarh. 

In. October 1686 Shambhuji sent Kesho Trimbab Pingle 
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with 12,000 horse, outwardly to strengthen his garrisons in 
the Karnatak, but with secret instructions to seise and depose 
the refractory Harji Rajah and assume the government of Jinji 
in the king’s name, Kesho Trimbak arrived near Jinji 
on nth February 1687. But his hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. Harji had effectually secured jinji fort 
in his own hands and made the local army absolutely 
devoted to himself. Kesho, finding the game lost, marched 
into Mysore at the head of 18,000 horse. But here he could 
effect nothing, and soon returned to the neighbourhood of 
Jinji. 


§ 11. Mughal penetration into the Eastern 
Karnatak, 1687. 

After the conquest of Golkonda Aurangaib wisely retained 
the former Qutb-Shahi officers at their respective posts for 
some time. Muhammad Ibrahim (created by him Mahabat 
Khan), the highest Golkonda noble to desert to him, was 
appointed subahdar of llaidarabad, and the Khan's confidant 
Muhammad Ali Beg (now entitled AU Askar Khan) was 
nominated faujdar of the Qutb-Shahi Karnatak, 
with subordinate qiladars and magistrates at Chinglepat, 
Conjeveram and Punamaii. These officers submissively 
proclaimed Aurangsib as their sovereign, (October 1687),* 
But the Emperor changed his mind soon afterwards ; 
Mahabat Khan was replaced by Ruhullah Khan in the 
subahdari of Haidarabad : Qasim Khan supplanted Ali Askar 
and was directed to march to the Karnatak and conduct a 
vigorous war against the Maratha forces there (January, 1683). 

Har/i sent out a detachment of his army to ptunder 
and conquer on his own account the late territory of 

* “Tile ifo'rernor of Puniiinali bald that as the world turned round lihe a 
wheel, he had beaten Iris drums, .and fired his -guns, for the vIctoiY whicli tlie 
mrghts- Alamglr had gained oyer his old master.” (Ojme’s etaft. 157.) 
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Golhoncld north of the Palar river, which had recentiv 
submitted to Mughal ownership without having as y®‘ 
received adequate Mughal garrisons. Marching with 2,000 
horse, 5,000 foot, and great numbers of pioneers and scaling 
ladders, he tooh easv possession of several forts 
and a hundred towns in this region. On 24th December 
Arcot was captured b^ assault. The Marathas spread over 
the country plundering and torturing without regard for sex 
or creed. Several great Brahmans of Conjeverain with their 
wives and children tooh refuge in Madras (27th. Dec. 
1687 — loth Jan. 1688), to save their persons and propertv; 
from Maratha outrage. On 11th Jan. the Marathas burst into 
Conjeveram plundering the city, hilling about 500 men, 
destroying the houses, and putting the terror-stricken inliabitants 
to flight. Ifesho Trimbah took to the same profitable business 
with his own contingent : after capturing Chitpat and Kaveripah, 
he established his camp at Conjeveram, (January 1688). 

But the Maratha occupation was shortlived. Aurangsib 
had ordered four high generals of the late Golkonda 
Government— Ismail Klian Maha, Yachapa Nayah, Rustam 
IChan, and Muhammad Sadiq, — to hasten to the Karnatah 
plains and succour the Emperor's partisans there. These 
officers arrived at Conjeveram on 25th February 1688. The 
Marathas evacuated that town ; the Mughal vanguard pursued 
and fought them, seiaed Wandiwash and made it their camp, 
while the Marathas encamped at Chitpat, a day's march 
southwards. The main armies on the two sides remained 
in this position for a year, merely watching eaqh other, 
but they daily sent out detachments and foraging parties 
who plundered Ihe country indiscriminately. The hapless 
people, who had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
desolating famine of 1686, had now to endure two sets of 
robbers instead of one. The trade of the district was ruined, 
industry ceased, grain and oil seeds became very scarce. 
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and multitudes tiocheci to the fortified European settlements on 
the coast as their only refuge. 

The year 1639 continued to be as bad for the Karnatah 
as the year before. The roads were unsafe ; Mughal and 
Maratha armies daily plundered the country. Country-made 
cotton and other goods could not be brought to the English 
factory at Kunimedu for export, by reason of the constant 
warfare and robbery in the region. llarii died about 19th 
Sept. Ilis wife Ambiha Bai (Shivaji’s daughter) continued to 
govern the fort and province on behalf of her minor sons. 


§ 12. Rajacam at Jinji. 

But the arrival of Rajaram at linji (I Nov. 16S9) was 
followed by a peaceful revolution. Ilarji's widow ajid her 
Brahman advisers were reluctant to part with the usurped 
authority and local independence they had enjoyed for over 
eight years, [Memoirs of F. Marlin]. But Rajaram’s right 
could not be disputed : the government of linji passed into 
his hands. Flarji’s son was placed under confinement, and 
money was squeesed out of the late viceroy’s widow by 
calling upon her to render accounts for her husband's long 
years of administration of the province. She had to make 
her peace by paying three lahhs of titm, and Santaji Bhonsle 
one lahh. For Prahlad Niraji, the king’s supreme agent, a 
new post, that of Pvatinidfit or Regent, was created, while 
Nilo Moreshwar Pingle continued to hold the title of Pesfma 
or nominal prime minister. The Regent, Prahlad Niraji, “threw 
Rajaram into a life of debauchery" and hept ‘The young hiiig 
constantly intoxicated by the habitual use of gania and opium,” 
Then “seeing the reality of power, he caused the Brahmans 
who had enriched themselves under Flarji to disgorge their 
money and goods by the stroke of confiscation." 

But this squeesing of its former officials could not fill the 
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gaping void of the Maratha Government's financial distress. 
The ministers at finji ioohed round to raise monev from the 
Luropean settlements on the fZast Coast ; the richer merchants 
were urged to lend 5,000 or even 1,000 fwn each. After 
Rajaram’s coming, the French and Dutch agents continued 
lo inlrigue against each other among the Maratha ministers, — 
the Dutch offering a large bribe for a proclamation expelling 
the newly founded French factory at Pondicherry, The Jinji 
ministers encouraged the game, "ihinhing only how to get the 
maximum amount of money out of the one or the other." 
fn lanuary 1690, the Mughal cause suffeied a temporary eclipse 
from the rebellion of the old Haidarabadi local officers lately 
taken ovei’ into the Emperor’s service, vis., Muhammad Sadiq, 
Yachapa Nayal? and Ismail Mafea, Finding themselves likely to 
be replaced by former servants of the Emperor and doomed 
to unemployment or humbler offices, tliey deserted tlieh new 
master, made an alliance witli Rajaram, and began to usurp 
the country and collect the revenue. The imperial represen- 
tatives, from Madras lo Kunimedu, were hopelessly outnum- 
bered and defeated and forced to flee to the European 
settlements on the coast (April). The rebellion was extinguished 
only at the approach of Zulfiqar Khan as the supreme Mughal 
commander, who reached Conjeveram in August and the 
environs of Jinji at the beginning of September. 

The military situation was now reversed ; the Maratha 
raiding bands were driven back by the Mughals and “invasion 
threatened the dominions of Rajaram." In consternation, that 
king left jinji and went to some safer refuge further south in 
the Karnatak, nearer his ally the Rajah of Tanjore. The 
miserable country from jinji to the sea-coast continued to be 
pillaged by the camp-followers and “couriers" of both sides. 
The local people fled with their families for safety far to the 
south in Tanjore territory, or to the European factories on 
the coast, 
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§ 13. Sie^e of Jinji begins. 

The roch-fortress of Ilnji consists not of one fort, but of 
three fortified hillochs, Rajgiri, Krishiidgiri, and ChandraYan- 
durg, — connected together by strong lines of circumvallation, 
and forming a rough triangle nearly three miles in circum- 
ference. "These hills are steep, rocky and covered with such 
enormous boulders that they are almost unclimbable. Oach 
of the three is fortified on all sides with line above line of 
stone walls, tlanhed with bastions, filled with embi-asures for 
guns, loopholed for musketry and pierced only by narrosv 
and strong gateways ; and from each to the next, connected 
with these defences, runs a great s ton e-f need rampart nearly 
60 feet thick witli a ditcli over SO feet wide outside it, On 
the three hills are the citadels. 

The gates are three ; one in Ihe norlhern wall, now called 
the Vellore or ^Arcot gate, but known in the 171h century as 
the ‘gate towards Trinoniali’ ; a second in the eastern face, 
now called the Pondicherry gate, which was the principal 
entrance into the fort in the I7th century ; and due west of 
this second gate, stands a small postern gate (in the wall 
connecting Chandrayan with Rajghi), called by the Indians 
Sfiaitan-daci (or Pott chi Diable in French). 

Zulflqar Khan had reached Unji early in September 1690, 
but he merely sat down before it. The investment of such 
a vast group of forts with the forces under him was out of 
the question, and lie had no heavy guns nor enough 
munitions for a bombardment tie could not prevent the 
victualling of the place, as a complete blockade was beyond 
his power ; and "the Marathas recovering from their first 
consternation began to harass him incessantly.” In the 
February following, Rajaram returned to Jinji. 

The military superiority of the Mughals was rapidly lost 
after April, while the activity of the Maraiha bands roving 
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around stopped the supply of grain to Zulfiqar’s camp. He 
therefore begged urgentl'g for reinforcements. This general’s 
father Asad Khan, the yffas.iv, and Prince Kam Babhsh, from 
Wagingera, were sent with a large force and reached Jinji on 
16th December, 1691. 

In the meantime, Zulfiqar had abandoned his futile attachs 
on linji and turned to the more profitable work of levying 
contributions from the zamindars of South Karnatab, Tanjore 
and Tfichinopolv. Thus the year 1691 passed without any 
decisive success for the imperialists. 

The next year was equally barren of results for them, in 
spite of the great accession to their armed strength brought 
by the prince and the wazir, Isinaii Khan Maka was induced 
to re-enter the Emperor’s service and joined Zulfiqar’s camp 
with his contingent. With these additions to hfs forces, 
Zulfiqar reijewed the siege of Jinji in 1692. .4fter some 
changes he selected Chandrayan-durg as his objective and 
ran trendies towards it. Then he began a bombardment of 
this hill as well as of the Pondicherry gate. But all his 
exertions were a mere show, as the country around knew 
well. 

The condition of the Mughal camp in the rainy season 
of 1692 is thus described by an eye-witness : “The rain fell 
witli excessive severity. Grain was dear. The soldiers, having 
to spend days and nights together in the trenches, suffered 
great hardship ; the entire tract looked like one lake.” 


§ 14. San^a 66ovpare and Dfiana Jadav capture AH 
Mardan and Ismail Kfian, J69z. 

The Mughal position became absolutely untenable in 
winter. Early in December, a vast Maratha force of more 
than 30,000 horse, raised in Western India by Ramchandra 
(the chief agent of Rajaram) arrived in the Eastern Karnatah 
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under the celebrated generals Dhaaa Singh ladaY and Santa 
Gliorpare. 

The deluge of the newl^ arrived Maratha cavalry- first 
burst on the Conjeveram district. The terror inspired by 
these brigands caused a panic flight of the inhabitants far and 
near into Madras for refuge. When the division under Santa 
arrived near Kavedpah, All Mardan Khan, the Muglial faujdar 
of Conjeveram, went out to encounter it, without knowing its 
vast numbers. But liis small force was ticmined round and 
Ire was captured witli 1,500 horses and six elephants. All tire 
property and materials of his army were looted (13th Dec.). 
The KIran was taken to Jinji and secured his release by i^aying 
the Iruge ransom of one lakh of 

The other division of the Maratha rciirfoi'cements, led by 
Dhaira Jadav, attacked the sicge-camps round Jinji. Zulfiqar 
saw himself hopelessly outnumbered, and wisely ordered his 
outposts to fall in on Iris main army. But Isnrail Khan, posted 
west of the fort, had a longer distance to cross ; the Marathas 
Irelped by their bretliren in the fort iirterccpted him. The Khan 
offered a brave opposition to tenfold odds, but was wounded 
and captured with 500 horses and two eleplrants, and carried 
off as prisoner to Jinji, Tire victorious Marathas iurmediately 
proclaimed their authority over the Haidarabadi Kariratak. 

§ 15. Prince Kam Daic-fisfi inkiffues 
mtk Macatkas ; is arrested. 

The revival of Maratha activity and predominance in the 
surrounding country pul a stop to the free and pleirliful 
supply of grain in the Mughal camp. II also stopped the 
coming of letters from the Emperor's Court. The Mughal 
army outside Jinji was now besieged in ils turn, and its 
condition became extremely dangerous by reason of 
internal disputes. Prince Kam Bakhsh was a foolish young 
man, ihc spoilt child of his father’s old age, untaught to 
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bridle his passions, and ever swayed by his caprices and the 
counsels of young and worthless favourites. He contrived 
io offend his guardian, the aged and influential warir Asad 
Khan. Through the medium of “some reckless and mad men” 
he opened a secret correspondence with Ra'iaram. The 
Marathas flattered the prince’s humour and mischievously 
instigated him in new evil projects. Zulfiqar Khan soon learnt 
the prince's secret, and secured the Emperor’s permission to 
beep him under careful surveillance. As the result of the 
arrival of Santa and Dhana in December 1692, for some 
weeks communication with the Emperor’s Court and the 
Mughal base ceased altogether. Alarming rumours arose 
immediately. It was said that Aurangaib was dead and that 
Shah Alam had succeeded to the throne. Kam Bahhsh 
considered himself in a most perilous position. Asad and 
Zulfiqar were his enemies ; they would naturally try to win 
the favour of the new Emperor by sending Kam BaUhsb in 
chains to him. His only hope of safety, so his servants 
assured him, lay in his making terms with Rajaram, escaping 
to the tort with his family on a dark night, and then trying 
with Maratha aid to win the throne of Delhi. 

This project also was reported to Asad Khan by his 
spies. The wazir and his son consulted the leading officers 
of the imperial army ; they urged with one voice that the 
prince should be strictly guarded, the trenches abandoned, and 
the entire army concentrated in the rear lines. 

The withdrawal from the siege lines was effected only after 
severe fighting. Zulfiqar burst his big guns by firing excessive 
charges of powder and abandoned them where they stood. 
The base-camp was four miles in his rear ; the garrison 
made a sortie, joined their brethren outside under Dhana 
Jadav, and hemmed the Mughal army on all sides. The 
imperialists lost 400 troopers, 400 horses and 8 elephants, 
and at the close of the day they reached Asad Khan's camp. 
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Here the prince had plotted with his silly courtiers to arrest 
these two generals at their next visit to him and then grasp 
Ihe supreme power. Bui this plot, like all others, had leaked 
out. Zulfiqar Khan, worn out with his daydong fighting and 
anxieties, reached his father’s side at night, learnt of the new 
plot, and then the two leaders quickly decided that the safety 
of the entire army and the preservation of the Emperor's 
prestige alike demanded that the prince should be deprived 
of the power of creating mischief. They immediately rode to 
Kam Babhsh's quarters for arresting him. 

The vvazir was in a towering rage. He severely rebuked 
the prince, calling him a dancing-girl's son, unworthy to rule 
over men or to command in war. Then he continued, 
"What is this that you have done ? You have disgraced 
yourself, and covered my grey hairs with disgrace.” The 
prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s own tent and treated 
with every courtesy. Thus the Mughal army was saved by 
establishing unity of control. 

Santaji Ghorpare, flushed with his signal victory over 
All Mai'clan Khan and the unresisted plunder of the Conjeveram 
district, now arrived at )inji and turned his great talents and 
energy against Zulfiqar. Fighting took place daily ; “'fhe 
enemy exceeded 20,000 men, while the imperialists were a 
small force and many of them were engaged in guarding the 
prince and the camp. Kain Bakhsh’s contingent was unfriendly 
and never left their tents to co-operate in the defence. The 
whole brunt of the fighting fell on Zulfiqar Khan and a few 
other mansabdars with only 2,000 horsemen." 

§ 16. Famine in Xtiifiqac’s avm% bis retveai from 
Jinji fo Wandiwasb. 

But the Mughal army was now in a .sfate of siege and 
famine was its worst enemy. In a few days scarcity deepened 
into an absolute want of food, "Zulfiqar then marched out 
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with his own division to bring in grain from Wandiwash, 24 
miles north-east of Jinji, When he set out on his return 
(5 Jan, 1693), Santa with 20,000 men barred his path at 
Desur, 10 miles southwards, and then enveloped his army. 
The Mughals, after a hard fight, reached the shelter of the 
fort of Desur at night. When they resumed their march 
next morning, the Marathas brought a large force into the 
field and made a most determined attach. But Dalpat, fighting 
with desperate bravery, forced the Marathas to withdraw. The 
Bundelas thus saved Zulfiqar’s division and thereby saved 
also the camp before Jinji. 

But the food brought by Zulfiqar at such a heavy cost was 
all too little for that huge multitude of soldiers and camp- 
followers. The condition of the starving imperialists became 
worse. ‘‘Every day from dawn to sunset the Marathas assem- 
bled round our camp and made demonstrallons. All the army, 
high and low alike, were distracted and depressed.” 

Asad Khan now made secret overtures of peace to 
Rajaram, offering a heavy bribe if he was allowed to retreat 
to Wandiwash unmolested. Rajaram agreed. On the other 
side, Dalpat Rao urged Zulfiqar not to withdraw, as it would 
only bring disgrace on him in the end. But while Zulfiqar 
was hcsitaling, his 'hands were forced by his artillerymen who 
loaded their effects, left the camp and sent word to their 
general that, as they were dying of hunger there, they were 
going away to Wandiwash. Zulfiqar had no help but to 
start with the prince at noon. Owing to long continued 
starvation, most of the horses, camels and othei transport 
animals of the army had perished. Most men set lire to 
their belongings. Many stores of the Emperor and nobles 
were left behind there. When the Mughal army marched out 
of the camp, about a thousand Maratha horse came after them 
lihe a rear-guard, and ‘ plundered the men of the army of 
their property. The imperialists reached Wandiwash in three 
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days, on 22nd or 23rd January 1693. Ten days later. 
Qasim Khan, the newly appointed faiijdar of Conjeveram 
{vice AH Mardan KhanJ, was reported to he coming from 
Kadapa with abundant supplies and a strong force. Santa 
Ghorpare tried to intercept him ; he attacked Qasim and 
pressed him so hard tliat he had to shut himself up in the 
great temple enclosure of Conjeveram. Next day Zulfiqar 
arrived to his aid, drove away the Marathas and escorted 
-Qasim Khan to Wandiwash (7th February). Food again 
became abundant in the Mughal camp, and the troops were 
further reassured by getting the latest news and letters from 
the imperial Court telling them that the Emperor was alive 
and well. Zulfiqar made his camp at Wandiwash for four 
months (February — May, 1693), abandoning the attack on 
Jinj'i for the present. He had to wait for the Emperor's orders 
about Kam Bakhsh. Escorted by Asad Khan, that prince 
arrived at the imperial camp at Galgala on 11 June, and 
was presented to his father in the harem through the 
intercession of his sister Zinat-un-nisa. 

§ 17. Opecatioas in Kacnatak during 1695^94. 

The Eastern Karnatak from the latitude of Madras to that 
of Porto Novo, was at this time occupied by three sets of 
authorities, often in conflict with one another, — namely, the 
representatives of the old Hindu local chieftains and Vijaynagar 
viceroys, whom the conquering armies of the Bijapur and 
Golkonda Sultans had imperfectly subdued ; the officers of 
the lately subverted Bijapur and Golkonda Governments, who 
were loath to recognise their new Mughal master ; and the 
Maratha Intruders representing the houses of Shivajl and 
Vyankaji. To the first of these classes belonged Yachapa 
Nayak, whose ancestors had obtained the fort of Satgarh 
(26 miles west of Vellore) from the ministers of Rajali Pratap 
Rudra of Warangal, and who once commanded the local 
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levies {sefibandi) of Golkonda, When Rajaram reached linji, 
Yachapa joined him. In March 1693 he left Rajaram, reco- 
vered Satgarh, and began to extend his territorv eastwards. 
At the close of the gear Zulfiqar Khan won him over, 
securing for him a mansab of G-hazari. 

Ismail Khan Maba, an ex-general of Golkonda and a local 
samindar, joined the Mughals whole-heartedly. Santaji Ghor- 
pare besieged Trichinopolg in March ; Rajaram himself arrived 
there soon afterwards, and then went to visit his first cousin 
and friend Shahji II at Tanjore (May 1693). But a quarrel 
now brobe out in the Maratha ranbs ; Sanlajt’s temper was 
found intolerable and he left for Maharashtra in anger, 
Dhanaji being appointed Senapati in his place. 

Zulfiqar set out in February 1694 to conquer the South 
Arcot district. The fort of Peru-mubbal, 18 miles north of 
Pondicherry, was stormed for him by Dalpat Rao's Bundelas. 
Then he inarched down the East Coast, towards Tanjore, by 
way of Pondicherry and other European factories, capturing 
many forts in the South Arcot district, and shirting Cuddalore 
at the end of February. When (in March 1694) the Mughal 
general with his army arrived near Tanjore, Maharajah Shahji 
II found resistance vain, especially as his ever-hostile 
neighbour, the Nayab of Trichinopoly, joined the Mughals. 
So, Shahji had lo yield ; on 22nd May he signed a letter of 
submission, promising to obey Ihe Emperor’s orders Hhe a 
faithful vassal in future, to cease from assisting Rajaram in 
any way, to pay the Mughal Government a tribute of 30 
labhs of Rupees annually, and to cede the forts of Palambota, 
Sittanur and Tunganur with their dependent districts as well 
as several other places. 

But Rajaram, who had mortgaged Palambota to Vyanbaji, 
seized that fort for himself, so that Zulfiqar had to lay siege 
to it. After six days the garrison capitulated. Then the 
Mughal army returned to its base at Wandiwash and made 
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mother attach on Jinji in September. In this month Zulfiqar 
.uddenlY arrested Yachapa at a dai'bar and had him beheaded 
3n the charge of treason.'* 


§ 18. lulfiqar's movements and difficulties, 1695. 

Zulfiqar Khan renewed the siege of Jinji towards the close 
if the year 1694, but it was a mere show intended to deceive 
le Emperor. The fact of his treasonable collusion with the 
larathas was notorious in the country. lie had, during the 
ourse and particularly at the end, of the siege of Jinji, an 
nderstanding with Rajaram, in expectation of the death of the 
ery old Aurangsib and the civil wars that would surely 
allow among his sons. “It is the practice of generals to 
rolong operations for their own profit and ease.” 

Nothing was achieved by the Mughals during 1695, while 
le scarcity of grain whicli raged there for the entire year 
itensified their sufferings. Siege was laid to Vellore in 
)ctober, but it held out for many years, (falling on 14 Aug. 
702). 


§ 1 9. Operations of Jfiilfiqar during 1696. 

Dhana Jadav arrived near Vellore at the end of December, 
ulfiqar immediately raised the siege, sent off his camp 
aggage and family to Arcot, and prepared for action. In 
larch 1696, Santa Ghorparc too arrived on the scene. The 
iaratha bands spread to several parts of the country, the 
iperialists with their depleted numbers could not defend so 
any places. Zulfiqar wisely concentrated his forces ; but 

Manucci (in. 271—2) gives liorfiblc details oi the suicide o£ liis wives and chUdren 
d also asserts that Zuiiiqar falsely accused Yachapa of treason and hilled him, 
cause the Nayah bad written a IctLor to the Cmpcroi* exposing Zulfiqar’s treasonable 
Iluslon with the Marathas and delibcraic prolongation of the slcf^e of Jinji, and 
ering to capture the fori in eight days bv his own troops a]one, but Ihe ielter had 
en intercepted by Asad Khan- 
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throughout this Yuur 1696 he was hampered his extreme 
want of money. tie therefore confined himself solely to the 
defensive in the fort of Arcot, as his strength was still weah. 
The Marathds, as usual, hovered round him, there being a 
secret understanding between the two sides to spare 
each other. In November and December Santa entered 
Central Mysore, and Zulfiqar, under orders of the Emperor, 
pursued him there and co-operated with Prince Bidar Bahht, 
who had reached tliat province from the north-west for 
expelling the Marathas from beyond the Tungabhadra. These 
two Mughal forces united near Penu-konda (75 miles north 
of Bangalore). The elusive Marathas disappeared without 
offering battle, and Zulfiqar returned to Arcot in February 
1697. 


§ 20. Siene of Jinji venewed ; fall of the fovt 

He again left Arcot to collect tribute from Tanjore and 
other places in the south. Then he returned to Wandiwash to 
canton (or the rainy season of 1697. Happily for him, the 
Marathas were now very much weakened by a bitter and 
final rupture between Dhana and Santaji. Rajaram had sided 
with Dhana, an internecine war raged among the Marathas, 
and finally Dhana had been defeated by his rival and 

driven back to Maharashtra (May 1696). Early in November 
1697 Zultiqar renewed the siege of linji in right earnest. 

He himself took post opposite the northern gate, Dam 

Singh Hada against the Shaitandari, and Daud Khan Paul 

before Chikkali-durg, half a mite south of linji. Daud Khan 
captured Chikkali-durg in one day by a reckless assault at 
close quarters, and then, coming to Jinji itself, entrenched 

opposite Chandrayangarh, the southern fort. If Zulfiqar 
had wished it, he could have taken the entire fort the next 
day. But his secret policy was to prolong the siege in order 
to keep his army together, enjoy his emoluments, and escape 
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ihe hardships of active duty on some new expedition. 
He let the Marathas know that his attachs ,were for show only, 
and thus the siege dragged on for two months more. 

At last it became necessary for Zulfiqar to capture the 
fort if he wished to avoid disgrace and punishment by his 
master. Rajararn received timely warning, and escaped to 
Velloi'e with his chief officers, but leaving his family behind. 
Then Zulfiqar gave the order for the assault. Dalpat Rao 
scaled the northern walls of Krishna-giri and captured Ihc 
outer fort after a sevei'e struggle. The garrison retreated to 
an inner fort called Kalafmt, which Dalpat’s Bundelas entered 
pcll'raell with them and occupied. The surviving Marathas 
tooh refuge in Rajgiri or the highest fort. Meantime Daud 
Khan had made his way into Chandrayan-garh and advanced 
through the city or the low inner plain of Jinji towards 

Krishna-giri, The inhabitants fled to the lop of Krishna-giri, 
but finding no safety there, capitulated. A vast amount of 
booty in horses, camels and things fell jjito the hands of the 
imperialists (8th January, 1698). Rajaram’s family was now- 
invested in Rajgiri, but their situation was hopeless. Ram 

Singh Hada made his way to the summit of Rajgiri by 

crossing ihe chasm at its foot by means of a wooden 
gangway. The Maratha royal family was promised safety ; 
four wives, three sons and two daughters of Rajararn now 
came out of the citadel and were hept in honourable 

captivity. Another wife of the Rajah avoided surrender 

by death ; she flung herself down from the summit of the 
fort into the sheer depths below. Nearly 4,000 men, women 
and children wore found in the fori, but very few corabatanis. 

* Willses (i. 133).— “To preserve appearances II was lu’cessaiv to report (to ttic 
Bmpcioi) frequent attaefes and icpulses. On the other side, Dand Kliaii, second 
in command of Hic Miialial ann?, dranh largely of the best Itiiropean liquors, and 
when full ot the (<od would perpetually volunteer the exlirpalian of the infidels, 
Zulfiqar necessarily assented to these cnterpiises, but always qave secret iutelligeucc 
lo the enemy of the tiffle and place of attach •, and the troops of Daud Khan wei-e 
<15 often lepuHcd wllh slainjhfer.'' 
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h'roin linji Zulfiqar (now honoured wiHi the title of Nusrat 
fang) returned to his base at Wandiwash, and then pursued 
Rajaram from Vellore to Garambonda. But the Maratha king 
had a good start of him and escaped to Vishalgarh in safetY 
(Feb.). Thus the entire worh of the Emperor’s long siege 
of finji was undone. The bird had ttowii away. 

§ 21. Qasim Kfian defeated b-g Santa GSorpace, dies 
at Doddeci, J69S. 

The Maratha captains infested various parts of Mughal 
Deccan in the usual manner throughout October and November 
1695. Early in November, Santa, who had been looting the 
Bijapur district, vainly pursued by an imperial detachment 
under llimmat Klian south of the Krishna, now turned south- 
wards to convey his rich store of plunder to his own estate 
in N, W. Mysore. 

Aurangzib, then encamped at Islampuri, ordered Qasim 
Khan to intercept tlie raiders. To reinforce Qasim Khan, he 
sent a detachment from his own camp under some of his 
highest younger officers, including Khanazad Khan (afterwards 
Lord tligh Steward). Though 4,800 troopers in actual muster, 
it was a very choice corps, beijig composed of men 
from the Emperor’s guards and personal retinue and the 
contingents of the nobles who had to patrol round his tent on 
different days of the weeU. They joined Qasim Khan about 
12 miles from the Marathas' expected trach. Santa, who had 
been roving at a distance, heard of his enemy’s position and 
movements, came up with them by swift marches, and sfeilfully 
matured a plan for their destruction, which the luxury and 
thoughtlessness of the Mughal generals crowned with the raosl 
complete success imaginable. Qasim Khan rose to the height 
of hospitality and ostentation in order to receive worthily the 
noble guests coming to him from Court, and discarded the simple 
and light hit of a general who would wage war with the 
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Marathas wisel'^'. Santa Ghorpare showed the highest tactical 
power in mahing his dispositions and moving his three distinct 
and scattered divisions so as to ensure the perfect timing ot 
their movements and exact co-operation among them, tie 
divided his army into three bodies, of winch one was sent 
to ptunder the Mughal camp, another to fight the soldiers, 
and the third was held in reserve ready for action wherever 
required. Barmappa Nayah, the zamindar of the Chiltaldurg 
district, now sided with the Marafhas in the hope of a share 
of the spoils, and thus the Mughals were ringed round by 
enemies and cut off from all information. 

An hour and a half after sunrise, (about 20th November) 
the first Maratha division fell upon Qasiin Khan’s advanced tents 
(six miles to the front), slew and wounded the guards and servants, 
carried off everything they could, and set fire to the heavy tents. 
On the news of it reaching Qasim Khan, he hurried towards 
the point of attach. Before he had gone two miles, the second 
body of the enemy appeared in front and the battle began. 
The enemy's numbers were overwhelming, and iliey had a 
very large body of Kala~piada mushetcors, — the best marhsinen 
and bravest infantry of the Deccan,— in addition to their 
numberless mobile light cavalry. A great battle was fought 
and many were slain on both sides. Then the reserve division 
of Santa fell upon the camp and baggage left behind by the 
Mughals and loofed everylhlng. This news reached Qasim and 
Khanazad in the heat of the battle and shook their firmness. 
They took counsel together and fell back on Dodder!.'" The 
fort of Dodder! was small and the food-store in it limited. So 
its imperial garrison shut its gates upon tlieir newly arrived 
comrades. The two Khans had lo encamp outside. As llie 
night closed, the enemy completely encircled them ; for three 

* Doddei'i, U° SO’ N„ 75° 46' E., In the Chiltaldura division o( M'lfsore, 22 iniU:-, 
east of Chiftaldurg, and 06 miles In a slrai«l>t line south oE Adoiu. South oE Sf stands 
a lar^ie reseevoir oE watei’. 
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davs the Marathas only appeared in sight without fighting, 
till some thousands of infantry sent by Barinappa Nayah, 
joined them. Then they seised the opportunity and made an 
attach on the fourth day. The imperial artillery munitions 
had been plundered in thefr camp and what little was carried 
with the soldiers was now exhausted ; so after vain exertions 
for some hours, they sat down in despair, a helpless target 
for the Kanarese musketeers. Fully one-third of the Mughal 
army had been slain at the two camps, during the retreat, 
and on the banks of the lank of Dodderi. 

Then the chiefs saved their own lives by sneaking into the 
fort, abandoning their soldiers. The Muslim soldieiy now 
faced uticr starvation. Qasim Khan was a great eater of 
opium, and the lack of the drug caused his death on the third 
day. [But many people suspected that he committed suicide 
to escape disgrace at (he hands of the enemy and censure 
by the Emperor.) 

When fhe food supply was absolutely exhausted and ihe 
water in the fort became scanty and unwholesome, Khanasad 
Khan, in despair of relief, sent his diwan and a Deccani 
captain of the Imperiai army to Santa to beg for terms of 
capilulation ; the ransom was fixed at 20 lakhs of rupees ; 
and all the cash, articles, jewels, horses and elephants of the 
doomed army were to be given up. The lean woe-begone 
and bedraggled remnant of the imperial army filed out of the 
fori 13 days after enierhig it. The enemy gave them bread 
from one side and water from the other. After resting for 
two days, Khanazad siaiied for the Court with a Maratha 
escort. He had lost everything. 

§ 22. Santa sla^a Himmaf KMn at Bammpatan. 

In less than a month from this stroke, Santa achieved 
anotlier and equally famous victory by hilling Himmaf Khan 
Bahadur, who had been deputed to co-operate with Qasim 
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Khan and had tahen refuse in Basavapatan (40 miles west 
of Doddei-i) on account of the smallness of his force. On 
20th JanuaiT 1696, Santa appeared bclore lOinmat Khan's 
position at the head of ten thousand cavalry and nearly the 
same number of infantry. Ihs Karnataki foot-inushctecrs— the 
best marljsmen in the Deccan, took post on a hill, llimmat 
Khan, with a very small force, advanced to the attach and 
dislodged them from it, but as he was driving his elephant 
towards the place where Santa was standing, he was suddenly 
shot by a bullet in the forehead. After some days the 
Marathas withdrew with the captured baggage of the Khan. 

On the 28th of January the Emperor learnt ol llimmat 
Khan’s death and the blockade of his troops in the fort of 
Basavapataii by Santa ; and a great effort was made to gather 
Iroops and retrieve the position in N. W. Mysore, llainid-ud- 
din Khan started on 1st February for the relief of basavapalaiv 
Some twenty miles before his destination he was altachod by 
Santa (26tli February). But the Marathas were defeated and 
driven out of that region, and Basavapatan was relieved. 

§ 23. Miliiaiy anangeinenfs of t6e impecialtsts 
duviiig /696. 

Prince Bidar Baklit had been ordered (end of January) to 
march from Panhala to Basavapatan. Arriving al this place in 
a few weeks, he stayed Ihere for some time, sending out 
detachments to punish the rebel zamindars of the district. 
Barmappa Nayah of Chittaldurg made a humble submission 
and promise of loyalty, on 16th May. Prince Muhammad 
Anara had been sent from the Emperor’s camp at Islampuri 
to Pedgaon (Bahadurgarh) 90 miles north of if in February 
1696, and this place remained his headquarters till he was 
recalled to the Emperor's side at Miraj tliree years later. 

In March 1697, Santa Ghorpare returned from the East 
Coast to the Satara district, and Firuz Jang was despatched 
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against him. but a civil war among the Maratha generals 
weahened their power during the first half of the year 1697, 


§ 24. Cml wav between Santa GSovpave and 
D/iana Jadav ; deatS of Santa. 

Flushed with his far-rcsounding victories over these two 
first-rate Mughal generals in the west, Santa went to Jinji to 
wait on Rajarani (March 1696). He seems to have claimed 
the office of Senapati, contrasting his own brilliant per- 
formances with Dhana’s poor record of victories. But 
his vanity, imperious temper and spirit of insubordination 
gave great offence to the Court at liiffi and the result was 
an open rupture near Conjeveraiii (May 1696). Rajaram 
sided with Dhana and placing Ainrit Rao Nimbalkar in the 
van of his aimiy, attached his refractory general. But Santa’s 
genius again triumphed ; Dhana was defeated and driven 
precipitately to his home in Western India ; Amrit Rao fell 
on the field. 

After ranging Ihrougli the Bastern Karnatah for many months 
Santa finally relumed to the homeland in March 1697. Here an 
inlernednc war now raged between him and Dhana, all the other 
captains being ranged on the two sides. They fought together 
in the Sataia districi in March 1697. But fortune now 
deserted Sanlaji ; his severity and insolence had disgusted his 
officers, and most of them deserted to Dhana, while the rest 
were killed or wounded. Santa, despoiled of all and 
deserted by his army, tied from the field with only a few 
followers to Mhaswad, Ihe home of Nagoji Man<5 whose 
wife's brother Amrit Rao he had hilled. Nagoji gave Santa 
shelter and food for some days, and then dismissed him in 
safely. But his wife Radba Bai, with a woman’s unquenchable 
vindictiveness, sent her surviving brother after him. The pursuer 
came upon Santaji when, exhausted by fast travel, he was 
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bathing in a nala near the Shambhu Mahadev hill, in the 
Satara district. The party from Mhaswad surprised him in 
this helpless situation and cut off his head, (June, 1697). 

Santaji had an inborn genius for handling large bodies ot 
troops spread over a wide area, changing his tactics so as 
to take prompt advantage of every change in the enemy's 
plans and condilion, and organiEing combinetl niovemcnts. 
The success of his tactics depended on tire rapid movement 
of his troops and on his subordinates carrying out his ortlers 
punctually to the minute. He, therefore, insisted on implicit 
obedience from his otficers and enforced the strictest discipline 
in his army by draconic punishments ; and, hence naturally 
"most of the Maratha nobles became his enemies." 

The two lifelong rivals, Santa and Dhana, were both 
army leaders and organicers of the highest ability, courage 
and activity, but with contrasted characters. Dhana made 
war lihe a gentleman. He was moderate in victory, 
generous to tlie vanquislied, polite in his address, practised 
in self-control, and capable ot tahing long views and 
mahing slatosmanly arrangements. His inborn courtesy to the 
Mughal generals who had the misfortune to encounter him, is 
noticed with praise by the Muslim historians. Moreover, he 
served his country’s Government unsellishly for many years, 

Santaji Ghorpare, on the other hand, was in comparison 
with Dliana, a barbarian devoid of cullure or generosity, 
unable to restrain his passions or to take thought of the distajit 
future. He ioved to hustle all whom he met with, not 
excepting his tsing. He showed no mercy and expected none. 
By his temperament, Santa was Incapable of co-operating 
with others, and he had not the patriotism to subordinate his 
own will to the needs of his nation. He exercised no 
influence on the political history of the Marathas or even on 
the general effect of Aurangsib's campaigns. He merely 
flashed through the Deccan shy lihe a lonely meteor, 
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§ 25, Rajavam'.'; retuvn Home and doings in 1698 ^ 99 . 

Nothing rcmnrhdbie seems to have happened in the second 
half of 1697, except a heavY flood of ihe Bhima river which 
washed away the Mughal camps af Pedgaon and 
Islainpiiri (19 Inly) and spread universal misery and ruin. 
But in January next, [inii fell to the Mughals. Rajaram tied 
from it and reached Vishalgai'h in Maharashtra in the following 
month. It is not probable that any iinu.sual activity was 
sliown by the Marathas iiiimedialcly after Rajai-am’s return 
home, lie seems to have taken time to recover from the 
effects oi the loss of Jinji, Some of his followers at this time 
deserted his service in despair and joined the Mughals. 

Barly in 1699 Rajaram set out on a tour of inspection in 
Konkan, visiting all his forts, and returned to Satara at the 
end of Juno. Ponning plans for an extensive raid through 
Khandesh and Berar, he sallied out of Satara, about 261h 
October, 

Evidently Aurangsib's intention to besiege this fort first 
had leaked out, for, immediately after his starting from 
Islampuri (19th Oct.), Rajaram removed his family from 
Satara lo Khelna and hitnself left ft on 26th October in order 
to escape falling info the Emperor’s hands. Dhana fadav, 
Ramchandra, Dado Malbar and other generals, with 7,000 
cavalry escorted him to Chandan-Wandan, whence, after a 
three days’ halt, he took the route to Surat. 

The Emperof immediately sent urgent orders to Bidar 
Bakhi to pursue and defeat this hostile force. Four miles 
beyond the fort of Parenda, Bidai- Bahht came upon the 
Marathas. After a bloody fight, they were broken and driven 
towards Ahmadnagar, (15th or 14th November). On 26th 
December, Rajaram was reported as having dismounted some 
30 miles from the imperial camp below Satara fort and 
intending to go lo Yishalgarh. The Maratha king’s raid info 
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Berar had been nipped in the bud. But one division undei' 
Knshna Savant plundered some places near Dhamuni and 
returned. This was the first time lhat a Maratha force crossed 
the Narmada. 

Meantime, battles had been fought with the other Maratha 
bands too. On 9th January (700 Nusrat fang (Zulflqar) fought 
Dhana, Ranuji Ghorpai’e, and Hanumant I2ao beyond Masur, and 
defeated them, hilling 500 of their men. A few days later 
Dhana attached the outpost of Khanapur and carried off its 
Mughal officer, Avji Adhal. 

In the meantime the Emperor's siege of Satara continued 
and bailies look place in its environs between the Mughal 
invaders and the Maratha field armies, 

§ 2b. Deatli of Raiacam ; Tata Bai's policy. 

On 2nd March 1700, Rajaram died at Singhgarh, of a 
fever which was most probably caused by the hardships of 
his raid and the vehement pursuit by the Mughals. Ills 
family was then in the fort of Vishalgarh- His favourite 
natural son Kama was immediately afterwards crowned as 
king by his ministers, with the help of Dhana Jadav, but died 
of smalhpox in three weeks, 'Then his legitimate son by his 
wife Tara Bai was placed on Hie throne as Shivajl 111, with 
the support of Ranichandra, The Regent of the West.' 
An internecine quarrel now broke out in the Maratha Court 
between Rajaratn's surviving widows, Tara Bai and Rajas Bai 
(the mothers of Shivajl HI and Shambhuji II respectively), each 
standing up for her own son and supported by a faction 
among the officers and generals. Bui the ability and energy 
of Tara Bai, the eider wife, gave her the supreme power in 
the State, 

Immediately after learning of her husband’s death, Tara 
Bai offered submission to {he Emperor, asking for a 7-hasari 
mansab and the deshmubhi rights over the Deccan .for 
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Rajarain’s legitimate son, and proposing to supply a contingent 
of 5,000 men for service under the imperial viceroy of the 
Deccan, and to cede seven forts. Aurangsib refused this offer. 
Towards the end of May, Rainchandra’s agent Ramaji Pandit 
and Parashuram’s agent Ambaji visited Prince Asam and 
begged him to intercede with the Emperor for sparing RajaranTs 
young son in return for the surrender of the Maratha forts. 
These overtures seem to have been insincere and came to 
nothing. 


§ 27 . Tfic war in K'onican, 1689-/704. 

Going southwards from Surat, the traveller meets 
successively with tlie following divisions of the long coast- 
strip between the Western Ghat range and the Arabian Sea; — 
first, Kblvan or the brohen country inhabited by the wild 
Koli tribe (forming the lawhar and Dharampur Slates), then 
Notifi /Con/can (or the modern Thana and Kolaba districts, 
parallel lo the Nasilj and Puna districts which lie east of the 
Ghats), and lastly Saaf /2 Konkan (or the modem Ratnagiri 
district, which runs parallel to the Safara and Kolhapur districts 
of the Deccan plateau across the mountain range). At the 
southernmost point of Ratnagiri, the coast is brohen, near 
VinguiTa, by the territoj-y of the ancient Maratha family of 
Savants of Vadi (popularly htiown as the 'Desais of Kudat' in 
in the 17th century), and immediately south of it, by the 
Portuguese province of Goa. Still further south begins Kanara, 
with the Karwnr district along the coast, and the States of 
Sunda and Bednur in the interior, far to the east, leading 
into the Mysore plateau. 

Through a gap in the Western Ghats near the city of 
Nanclurbar, some distance north of Dharampur, an invading 
force from the coastal region could easily enter the rich 
provinces of Khandesh and Berar,— while Kolvan afforded 
a convenient base for the plundering either of Surat tn tlie 
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north or of Bagldna in the cast, and from Baglana, south- 

wards across the Chandor range, for incursions into the Nasih 
district, 

Shivaji had conquered Konhaii between 1657 and 1662 

and the Koli country in 1670-1673. After his death the 

Mughals had made descents into N- Konban in 1682 and 1685 
and temporarily occupied its capital Kalian, but more to ravage 
and burn the places than to hold them. In December 1683 

the Maralhas reoccupied Kalian and remained in undisturbed 
possession of Konban for the next five years, tliough their 
• coast-villages lay subject to depredation by the Skidis. Mughal 
progress in this region began only in 1689 and under a 
very able local officer. 

Matabar Khan, a Sayyid of the Navaiyat clan of Arabs 

long settled in Kalian, when employed as thanadar of Ihc 
Nasib district, first distinguished liimselt (1688) by his enterprising 
spirit and farsightedness. He enlisted a strong infaniry force 
of the local hill-men, won over many of the samfndars In the 
neighbourhood and captured many Maratlia forts by force 

or bribery, eg., Patta (Vishramgarh), Kitlang, Triinbab (on 
8 January 1689), and several smaller ones. The triumphant 
Mughal general crossed the Ghats and descended into Konhan 
after ttie fall of Shambhuji. In this province he took Kalian 
(27 March), Prabal, Karnala, Dugad, Manihgarh, and finally 
Mahuli (in August), 'thus all North Konban from the Koli 

country southwards to the latitude of Bombay passed into 
imperial possession. Most parts of the district had been 
ruined by twenty years of Maratha predominance and frequent 
warfare. He established imperial rule over them, restored 
order, and planted colonies of peasants so as to revive their 
cultivation and prosperity, 

‘After these successful campaigns Matabar Khan returned 

to Kalian (1690) and lived there in comparative peace for 
some years, beautifying that city with a governor's mansion, 
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a hall of public audience, a mosque, a Turhish bath, a portico, 
a garden and a terrace with a tank and fountains, and other 
structures. The magnificent tomb of his wife in Kalian was 
built at tlie cost of one lakh of Rupees. 

But earl^ in 1693, the Marathas recovered their power 
and the Mughals lost their dominant position and were driven 
to assume the defensive. Roving Maratha bands began to 
raid Mughal territory and recover the forts recently acquired 
by the imperialists. Konkan served the Marathas as an 
excellent base for organizing these operations, as the Weslern 
Ghats formed a screen in their front, while the possessions 
of the friendly Portuguese along the western coast afforded 
a safe refuge to Ihe wives and children of Iheir fighters even 
when the enemy descended into the eastern belt of Konkan. 
The local Portuguese governor was bribed by them to give 
them shelter and to supply provisions to their forts and villages 
in Norlh Konkan. 

Malabar Khan, therefore, invaded the Portuguese territory 
of “the North” (/.e., Bassein and Daman), making prisoners of 
the enemy’s subjects, and defeating their armies. The viceroy 
of Goa at last made peace by humble submission to the 
trmperor and the offer of presents. 

The news-let lers of Aurangzib's Court contain many 
examples of Malabar's vigilant care for his charge, his strict 
maintenance of efficiency in the administration, and his 
assistance to the Siddi chief of Janjira in fhe military operations 
further south for upholding the imperial power, Death overtook 
this able and faithful servant at the end of February 1704. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE LAST PHASE OF AURANGZIB’S CAREER, 

,§ 1. Policy of ffie Mavatfia Government, hi89‘-J699. 

When Rajaram, the newt? crowned hing of the Marathas, 
fled awa? to the Madras coast (July, 1689), affairs in the 
Maharashtra country were left to his ministers, Rainchandra 
Nilhanth was created Regent of the West, with the title of 
Hafcumat-pana/i, and he guided the fortunes of this virtually 
hingless State with remarkable wisdom and tact. lie checked 
the progress of the Mughals, organiEcd raids into imperial 
territory, sent succour repeatedly to his master in Jinji, and 
kept peace among the intractable and mutually jealous 
Maratha generals. 

Rajaram, in addition to being plunged into debauchery 
in the Karnatak, was naturally weak-minded. Ills position 
made him powerless. He was a king without an army or 
treasury of his own, or subjects under liis undisputed rule. 
Any Maratha captain who could get together a thousand or 
even five hundred men of his own, could dictaie the terms 
of his obedience to his nominal king. Rajaram was, therefore, 
profuse in his gifts of lilies and unconquered lands. All the 
Maratha sardavs went to the king at Jinji, and he gave them 
litles, army commands, and grants for the diflerent districts 
where they were to go, loot the country, and impose the 
edautd. Rajaram's political impotence is best illuslrated by 
'his duplication of offices and titles at a time when his king- 
dom was shrinking to nothing. He could not afford lo 

disoblige any of his proud and selfish chiefs. The office of 
Senapati (commander-in-chief) was changed five times in 
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Rajaram's short reign of eleven years ; and, in addition, five 
officers at one lime enjoyed titles varying in terminology but 
all meaning '^leader ot the army” and all being entitled to 
the rank banner and other paraphernalia of the Senapati \ 

But this decentralization of authority was exactly suited 
to the situation in Maharashtra. The Maratha captains, each 
acting on his own account, carried on a guerilla warfare 
and caused the greatest loss and disturbance to the Mughal 
territories. The imperialists did not Isnow what point to 
defend, nor where to find a vital enemy position for their 
attach. The extremely mobile Maratha bands covered long 
distances and delivered attachs at the most unexpected 
quarters ; and such roving bands were countless. The result 
was universal unrest throughout the Deccan. At this stage 
the Marathas avoided pitched battles. Their encampments 
during the rainy months were in obscure and inaccessible 
places. Their bands did not hold together all the year 
round but dispersed to their several homes after the cam- 
paigning season of six months (October to April) was over. 

There was mutual jealousy among the ministers left in 
Maharashtra as well as at the Court of Jinji. Parashuram 
Triinbah formed a faction of his own and drew Santaji 
Ghorpare into it. The natural consequence was that Dhana 
Singh Jadav was backed by Rainchandra. Santa’s insubordi- 
nation proved unbearable ; he would not obey the Regent 
of the West, nor co-operate in any national enterprise (like 
lire relief of Panhala in 1693) planned by him, preferring to 
conquer an independent estate for himself. Ramchandra had, 
therefore, to secure the king’s consent to Santa’s dismissal, 
Then another minister Shankaraji Malhar took Santa under 
his wing. Another refractory and selfish general of great 
power was Nima Sindhia. Ramchandra struggled against 
these difficulties as best he could, and on the whole he 
succeeded fairly well The rivalry between Santa Ghorpard 
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and Dhana Jadav precipitated a civil war in 1696, and three 
battles were fought between them. The murder of Santa 
(June 1697) created a blood-feud between his son Ranuji and 
his brother Baharji (surnamed Hindu Rao) on the one hand 
and Dhana’s parl^ on the other, which took long to heal. 
But this internal discord among the Marathas gave the Mughals 
onlY a brief respite. 

Ramchandra cleverly provided shelters for the families of 
the Maratha combatants in South Konhan and Ihe Portuguese 
territory of Daman, which had not yet been penetrated by 
Mughal armies, and also in the Berad country and the north- 
western corner of Mysore, which the Emperor was not yet 
free to invade. 

§ 2. Tata Bai rules as qiieen^molfm' ; internal 
dissensions in We MataWia Slate. 

When Rajaram died, on 2nd March 1700, and then his 
natural son Kama after a three weeks’ reign, Tara Bai 
crowned her own (legitimate) son Shivaji, a boy under ten 
years, and ruled with the help of Parashurain Triinbak. Thus 
a second regency ensued in the Maratha kingdom. The 
supreme guiding force in Maharashtra now was not any 
minister but the dowager queen Tara Bai Mohitc. Her 
administrative genius and strength of character saved the 
nation in the awful crisis that threatened it in consequence of 
Rajarara's death, the disputed succession to his throne, and 
AurangHtb’s unbroken victories from 1699 to 1701. The 
hostile Muslim historian Khali Khan is constrained to call her 
wise, enterprising, expert in administration and popular with 
the army. “Under Tara Bai's guidance, Maratha activity 
began to increase daily. She took into her own hands the 
control of all affairs, --such as the appointment and change of 
generals, the cultivation of the country and ihe planning of 
raids into Mughal territory. She made such arrangements for 
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sending troops to ravage the six subahs of the Deccan, nay 
even up to Sironj and Mandcsor in Malwa, — and winning the 
hearts of her officers, that all the efforts of Atiranggib against 
the Maralhas down to the end of his reign failed.” 

Irninediately after the death of Rajaram, Parashuram 
Trimbab, out of jealousy for the other ministers then in Satara, 
came out of his own fort of Parli and offered to join the 
Mughals. But Tarabai won this supremely able officer over 
to lier interests by creating him Pcalinidfii and giving him her 
full trust. But it was only after a hard struggle that Tara 
Bai’s supremacy was established. Some of the generals 
obeyed her, some did not. Rajas Bai, the junior wife of 
Rajaram and the mother of Shambhuji II, whom she set up 
as a rival bing, began to quairel with Tara Bai and form her 
own faction. There was a third party among the Maratha 
leaders, who .wanted to secure national unity by placing 
Shahu on Ihe throne, as he represented the cider branch of 
Sliivaji’s descendants. These dynastic quarrels were complicated 
bv the cross-currents of personal rivalry among the Maratha 
generals, especially Dhana Jadav and Santa Ghorpare and 
their partisans, 

§ 3. Sdafiu’s captive life, 1689^1707 ; 

Macattia partisans of tfie Mugfals. 

Shahu, the eldest son of Shambhuji, had become a prisoner 
of the MughaLs at the age of seven, when Raigarh surrendered 
in October 1689, and he was hept under strict watch, though 
bindly treated, close to the Emperor's tent and within the 
circle of the red canvas screen {g.ulal'^bai) of the imperial 
quarters. With him were his mother Yesu Bai and his half- 
brothers Madan Singh and Madhu Singh. 

In 1700 Shahu had a severe attack of illness, which seems 
to have left his body and mind shattered for the rest of his 
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life. The Court news-letter oives the following account of it 
Rajah Shahu came to the audience on 26th August and made 
his bow. The Emperor after looking at him remarked that 
his colour had turned entirely yellow, and asked the reason 
for it. Hafe Ambar (eunuch) replied that Ihe rajah did not 
eat any cooked dat, bread or rice, but only sweets {pa&wan), 
on the ground that Hindus must not eal cooked food in 
prison, and he regarded himself as a prisoner. 

As difficulties thickened round Aurangsib and the Deccan 
tangle seemed insoluble, he began to form plans for 
settling the contest with the Maratha generals through Shahu. 
First, on 9th May 1705, he sent Hamid-ud-din Khan to 
urge Shahu to become a Muslim, as the heirs to some other 
Hindu thrones had already been tempted to do in this 

reign. But Sliahu refused to apostatize. Next the Emperor 
tried to create a division among the Maralhas by releasing 
Shahu. The terms of his release were to be settled by treaty 
with the leading Maratha generals, througli the mediation of 
Prince Kam Bakhsh. For approaching the national leaders 
and winning them over, Raibhan, the son of Vyankaji 
Bhonslc of Tanjore, was taken into the Emperor’s service, 
created a 6-5asat:l, and sent to visit Shahu (10th July 1705). 

But the move failed. As Bhlmsen bluntly puts il ; — “The 

prince repeatedly sent his men to Dhana. But, as the 

Marathas had not been vanquished and the entire Deccan 
had come into their possession like a deliciously cooked 
pudding, why should they make peace ? . . . The envoys of 
the prince returned in disappoinlmenl, and Rajah Shahu was 
again placed under surveillance in the gitlal-bav." 

Aurangzib felt himself utterly helpless, In the last year 
of his life (1707) he decided to make another attempt at 
peace with the Marathas. Shahu was transferred from his 
own camp io that of Nusrat Jang (95 Jan.). Raibhan. too, was 
posted under him in the hope of his being able to persuade 
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the Maratha generals to mahe terms with the Emperor as the 
price of the release of Shahu, Nusrat Jang wrote conciliatorY 
letters to the Maratha generals and invited them to come and 
join Rajah Shahu. But it was to no effect. A civil war had 
indeed broken out among the Marathas, Rajas Bai trying to 
seise Tara Bai and thwarting all her plans ; but the Emperor’s 
hope of taking advantage of it and creating a further division 
by bringing Shahu into it, failed. It was only after Aurangsib's 
death that Prince AHain, then marching towards Agra, connived 
at the escape of Sliahu to the Deccan. 

It IS not true that all the leading- Maratha families were on 
the national side during the struggle with AurangEib. Many of 
them served the Muglial Government, and for various reasons. 
The noble house of Jadav Rao of Sindhkhed, in which the 
great Shivaji's mother had been born, entered the Mughal army 
early in Shah Jahan’s reign (1630), after the murder of Lakhji 
Jadav [2ao, and tliey remained on the imperial side for 
several generalions. Kanhoji Shirke and his sons, to whose 
family Rajarara's mother belonged, had been persecuted by 
Shambhuji and had tied for refuge to Ihe Mughal Emperor, 
who gave them high posts. The Shirkes as well a^ Nagoji* 
Mane (the thanaclar of Mliasvad and a Mughal partisan from 
1694) remained consistently loyal and rendered long and 
meritorious service to the Mughals. Three other devoted 
Maratha servants of the Emperor were Avji Adhal (thanadar 
of Khanapur) who was made captive by the Marathas on 
23rd Jan. 1700, Ramchandra (thanadar of Khatau) who died 
fighting at his post on. 18th August 1700, and Baharji Pandhre, 
sometimes thanadar of Kashigaon. 

Another Maratha chief in Mughal pay was Satvaji Dafle, 
who had a more chequered career. This family had been 
barons under Ihe Adil-Shahi kings. On the fall of that 
monarchy they took service with thb Mughal conqueror. [Satva’s 
son, Baji Chavan Dafle gave up his life most heroically in 
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leading the storming part? at the siege of Satara (15th April 
1700). Satva himself had deserted Die Miighals before 
1695 and continued to raid the imperial territor?, but came 
over to the Emperor in August 1701, when he was created a 
^-fiasart, and given the jagir of Jath in reward of iiis late 
son’s gallantry. 

Several thousands of Mavlcs, or Maratha hill infantr?, 
served under Auranggib. But on the whole the presence of 
hired Maratha auxiliaries on the Mughal side had inerel? the 
effect of beeping them out of mischief, and did not add much 
to the strength of the imperial arm?. For one thing, their 
equipment and armament were far inferior to tliose of the 
regular Mughal troops. Then, the? fought half-hcartedl? for 
their pa?raaster, and their captains frcquenll? changed sides, 

§ 4. Aiwan^fsib’s sieg.e of Satava. 

On 19th October 1699, Auranggib started from Islampuri on 
that campaign against the great Marattia strongholds which was lo 
OCCUPY the next six ?cars of his life. One b? one the famous 
®hill"forts ‘of Satara, Parti, Panhala, Vishalgarli (Khelna), Kondana 
(Singhgarh), Rajgarh, and Torna were captured b? him, besides 
five places of lesser note. But it should be remembered that 
with the sole exception of Torna, none of ihese was taken b? 
assault ; all capitulated after a time and for a price j their 
garrisons were permitted to march out with their personal 
effects, and their commandants were given costly rewards for 
ceasing resistance. 

At Islampuri Aurangnib left his wife Udipuri and her son 
Kam Bakhsh, and his daughter Zinat-un-nisa, with all the 
surplus baggage and unnecessar? officials, and the families of 
his soldiers and camp-followers. The wasir Asad Khan 
remained in charge of them with a suitable force. Zulflqar, 
surnamed Nusrat Jang, was given a roving commission for 
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fighting the Maratha field armies that hovered round the siege 
camp or threatened the Base at Islampuri, 

Marcliing from Islampuri the Emperor reached Masur (21 
miles south of Satara) on 21st November. Basantgarh, a fort 
6 miles south-west of Masur, was evacuated by its garrison 
in terror, and the imperialists entered it on the 251h and named 
it the “Key to Victory” as a happy omen of 

their success in the ensuing campaign. 

Marching thence, the imperialists arrived before Satara on 
8th December. AurangBib look up his quarters at the village 
of Karanja, a mile and a half to the north of the fort-walls. 
The Mughal army with its followers and transport animals was 
concentrated in one spot, five miles round, and this encamp- 
ment was walled round to keep out the Maratha raiders. Siege 
operation.s began on 9th December. The roeby soil made 
digging a very slow and difficult work. The garrison fired 
upon the Mughals day and night without cessation with every 
kind of missile. Bui the lines of investment were not complete. 
The enemy entered and issued from Satara almosi to the end 
of the siege. 

The garrison made frequent sorties, all of which were 
repulsed with more or less loss. Bui the greatest danger to 
the Mughals came from the Maratha field forces, which practi- 
cally reduced the besiegers to the position of a beleaguered 
city. Foraging parties could leave the Mughal camp only 
under very strong escorts, led by the foremost nobles. Dhana, 
Shankara, and other enemy leaders spread through the Mughal 
possessions, raiding villages, cutting off outposts and closing 
the roads to the grain-dealers (.banfatm). 

Tarbiyat Khan by hard labour dug a mine 24 yards long 
and carried it under the fort-wall. But assault by breaching 
was deemed inadvisable. Then, a surprise escalade wa.s 
attempted by 2,000 Mavles in Mughal pay, on Sard January, 
but the attemiif failed. On 13th April two mines were fired. 
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The first hilled many of the garrison and buried the havladar 
Pragji Prabhu under the debris of the wall, but he was duo 
out alive. The second exploded outwards ; a tower was 
blown up and fell upon the Mughal Iroops densely assembled 
at the fool of the wall for the assault ; nearly two thousand 
of them perished. This explosion made a breach in the wall, 
20 yards wide. Some brave imperialists, notably Baji Chavan 
Dafle, the son of Satva Dalle (the founder of the State of 
lath in the Bijapur district), ran up to the lop of the wall, 
shouting to their comrades, "Come up 1 there is no enemy 
here !" But none followed them ; the men in the Mughal 
trenches who survived were too dased and alarmed by the 
catastrophe to stir oulside. The garrison now recovered from 
their surprise, and rushing up to the breach, slew the gallant 
forlorn hope. 

Meantime Rajaratn had died (March) and his minister 
Parashuratn proposed submission to the Mughals. Tarbiyat 
Khan had demolished 70 yards of the fort walls, 400 of the 
garrison had been hilled by the mines. Considering all these 
facts, Subhanji, the qiladar of Satara, lost heart and made terms 
with the Emperor through Prince AEam. On 21sl April 
he hoisted the imperial flag on his fori and vacated it with 
the garrison the next clay. The fort was renamed Aaamtaca 
in honour of Prince Md. Asam. 

§ 5, Pacti foci captured 

The Mughals soon afterwards opened siege trenches before 
Parli, six miles west of Satara. This fort had been the seat 
of Shivaji's ifimt Ramdas Swanii and it was serving as the 
headquarters of the Maratha Government while Satara was 
invested by the enemy. Parashuram, the chief revenue officer 
of the Maratha Government, being disheartened by tlie death 
of Rajaram and the fall of Satara, escaped from Parli, but 
that fort continued its resistance under his subordinates. 
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The invaders suffered terriblY from excessive rain and the 
scarcity of grain and fodder. But Aurangeib held grimlv on. 
Terms were at last made with the qiladar of Parti, and he 
evacuated the fort (on 9th June) fdr a bribe. 

These two sieges had caused an enormous waste of men, 
horses and transport animals in the imperial armY. The 
treasurY was cmptY, the soldiers were starving at their pay 
being in arrears for three Years. lleavY and unprecedented 
rain began to fall earlY in Maf and continued till the end of 
July. On 21st June the return march towards Bhushangarh 
commenced, but the sufferings of the miserable soldiers were 
only aggravated by the change. Most of the transport animals 
had perished during the siege. The few cart-oxen and 

elephants that survived had nothing but their shins 
and bones left. Only a small part of fhe property of the 
Emperor and the nobles could be carded away by these weah 
animals and porters. Much had !o be left in the forts or 

burnt, Many persons of noble birtb had to walk on foot 

through the mud for mile after mile. One march was followed 
by two days’ halt, in order to allow the stragglers time to 
come up. Only three miles were covered by a day's march. 
The Krishna was in such high flood that the opposite banh 
could nol be seen from this. Great difficulty was felt in 

crossing such a huge army over the swollen river. Only 
seven half-brohen and clumsily-patclied up boats were 
available for ferrying the men across, and the people often 
fought lo get seats in them. Bhushangarh was reached on 
25tli July, the army having tahen 35 days to coyer 45 miles 1 
Here a month’s hall was made. Then the imperial camp was 
shifted (on 30th August 1700), to Khawaspur, on the Man 
river, 36 miles off. The imperlalisls lay encamped on both 
its banhs and even its dry bed. But In the night of 1st 
October, while the men were fast asleep, a high flood caused 
by heavy and untimely rainfall on the hills, came suddenly 
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sweeping (hrough the river bed, overloppcd its banks and 
spread over the plains beyond. Many men and animals 
perished ; many more, including even the nobles, were left 
absolutely poor and naked ; nearly all the tents and property 
were damaged. 

When the flood first struch the camp, a little bctorc 
midnight, a loud cry arose throughout Hie army. The Emperor, 
imagining that the Marathas had biii'st into the camp, rose in 
alarm, but stumbled and dislocated his right knee. The doctors 
failed to set if properly, and he remained a little lame tor the 
rest of his life. The Court flatterers used to console him by 
saying that it was the heritage of his ancestor, the world- 
conqueror Timur the Lame 1 

But vigorous efforts were made lo replenish his army. 
Orders were sent to the governors of Northern India to 
enlist strong men and buy good horses in every province 
and send them to the Deccan. Two thousand horses were 
bought in Kabul, and 2,000 mares locally, besides the 
remounts purchased in other provinces. 

The Marathas put the misfortunes of the imparialists lo the 
best account. In ad<lition to their normal raids, Ilanumanl 
Rao plundered the fdana of Khatau and killed its Mughal 
officer Ramchandra (a Maralha), 18 August, 1700. The Bcrad 
chief, Pidia Nayak, posted his infantry all over Ihe Bijapur 
district levying cfiaitf/i, while the Marathas plundered up to 
the very tank of Shahpur, outside Bijapur city, (c. 15th Nov.). 
Ranuji Ghorpard killed the Mughal Ihanadar of Bagehwarl 
(30 m. s. e. of Bijapur) and looted that outpost as well as Indi 
(north-east of Bijapur city). 

§ 6. Siege of PanSala, 1101. 

Panhala was the next point of attack. The Emperor 
arrived there on 9th March 1701 and formed a complete circle 
of investment, fourteen miles -in length, round Panhala and 
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its sister fort of Pavangarti. A mobile force under Nusrat 
Jang was sent out to "chastise the robbers wherever they 
should raise their heads." But in that stony region the 
progress of mining was necessarily very slow, and the 
dreaded rainy season was approaching. In addition to the 
notorious rivalry between the Emperor’s two highest generals, — 
Nusrat Jang and FlrUH Jang, — which made it impossible to employ 
bolh al the same place, there now broke out a bitter jealousy 
between Tarbiyat Khan and Fathullah Khan and another 
between the older ofllcers in general and a very able upstart 
from Gujral named Muhammad Murad. The mutual jealousies 
of the generals made true co-operation among them impossible. 
They secretly thwarted one another, and thus spoiled their 
master's business and prolonged the siege. When Tarbiyat 
Khan was urged to deliver an assault, he ironically 
replied, "The preparations for an assault are complete. 
Please order Md. Murad, who has done such heroic deeds, 
to support us on the clay of storming." With this spirit 
animating Aurangsib's generals, it was only natural that all 
his efforts came to nothing, and the siege dragged on for 
two months, without success seeming to come any nearer. 
To gain Panhala before the rains began, a large bribe was 
paid lo Trimbak, the qiladar, and he delivered the fort on 
28th May, 1701. The efforts of fhe Marathas to relieve Ihe 
siege of Panhala were many. Their generals, Dhana jadav, 
Ranuji Ghorpare, Ramchandra and Krishna Malhar constantly 
liovered round the siege camp, cutting off foraging parties 
and convoys of provisions. Nusrat Jang and jlaraid-ud-din 
with movable columns toiled in vain after the fleet Maratha 
rovers and fought many a bloody battle without decisive 
result. 

After fhe fall of Panliala, Aurangzib (on 09 th May, 1701) 
retreated from it to encamp in the safer and more fertile 
region of Khatau (25 miles east of Satara and on the left 
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banh of the Yerla river). Quich as his departure was, it 
had not been made soon enough. A cyclone passed over 
the camp “blowing away tents and sheds like paper. Kings 
and beggars Iiad to sit down in the sun. Veiled ladies 
became exposed to the public gase.” 

Fathullah Khan, highly promoted and created a Bahadur, 
was sent ahead to take Wardhangarh (8 m, a w. of Khatau) 
and three other forts in the neighbourhood, — Chandan, 
Nandgir and Waiidan. 

§ 7. of Khelna. 

The Emperor next set out for the conquest of Khelna 
(or Yishalgarh). This fort stands thirty miles west of Panhala, 
on the crest of the Sahyadri hill, 3,350 feet above the sea 
and overlooking the Konkan plain lying on its west. The 
district is wet and cool, and the hills were thickly covered 
with trees and dense underwood in the 17th ccnlury. The 
easiest means of reacliing the fort is by the Amha pass, tivc 
miles north of it, and some 35 miles n. w. of Kolhapur. 
The eight miles leading to the defile wei'c very dlflicult 
ground. There was in that age no road here for wheeled 
traffic, and Ihe ups and downs were so sharp and the path 
so narrow tliat even horses could not use it with ease or 
safety. 

Leaving Wardhangarh on 7th Nov, 1701, the Emperor 
arrived near Malhapur in 13 marches. Here he halted for 
a week, while pioneers were set to make a road ahead, But 
the Amba pass itself had yet to be made tit for the passage of 
an army. This formidable task was accomplished by 
Fathullah Khan after one week’s incessant toil with a' host 
of pioneers and stone-attlefs. Then Asad Khan was detached 
on 96th December to .begin the siege. On 16th lanuary 
1702, the Emperor’s lent was pitched a mile from Khelna, 
His followers suffered terrible hardship and loss in crossing 
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ihc pass and bringing his camp and equipage to the fool of 
tlie fort. 

The siege dragged on for five months (lanuary — June 1702). 
During this year Nusrat Jang with his mobile division marched 
in pursuit of the Maratha field forces nearly 6,000 miles in 
Berar and Telingana and fought 19 great battles with them, 
besides numberless sbirmishes. The Mughal artillery beat in 
vain against the solid rocb of the walls of Khelna ; only a 
few stones were loosened from the tower, and success seemed 
as far off *s ever. On the other band, the catapults of the 
garrison showered huge stones upon the advancing siege- 
worbs. They also raided the trenches at night. All the 
valiant exertions of Fathullah Khan Turani on the north side 
were thrown away against that impregnable rock. No better 
success was achieved at the KonUani (or western) gate of the 
fori, Here Muhammad Amin Khan had stormed the fortified 
hillock opposite this gate and commanding its fausse brave 
{muni) on 4th March. Bidar Bakht, who replaced the Khan, 
delivered an assault led by Jai Singh, the young Raiah of 
Amber, on 27tli April, and captured the cauni, in spite of 
heavy losses. The next step was to drag big guns up to the 
position and batter down the Konkani gate with them. 

Bui the terrible monsoon of the Bombay Coast now burst 
on tlie heads of the devoted Mughal army. The qiladar 
Parashuram accepted a large bribe from Bidar Bakht and on 4th 
June planted the prince's banner on the ramparts, and in the 
night of the 7th the garrison evacuated the fort. 

The sufferings of the Mughal army during its return from 
Khelna were terrible. The Cmperor beat a hasty retreat from its 
neighbourhood, on 10th June, only three days after the fall of 
the fori. But the rain had already begun with tropical fury and 
the Mughal array underwent terrible hardships in a'ossing Ihe 
dreadful Amba pass again in this weather, "The camels 
refused to set foot on this path. The elephants sank into 
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the mud libe donheys. The only goods carried weie on the 
heads of porters.” A sudden rise of a nala on the way, 
“running lihe a race-horse,” cut the imperial army into two, 
and many were drowned. Naim in a similar condition 
intersected the path of retreat at three places. Grain sold at 
one Rupee a seer. "Fodder and firewood ai:)i3eared in the 
isolated camp only by misiabe.” Many men also perishei.1 ol 
cold amidst the inccssairt rain, from having no lent or change 
of clothing left to them. At some stages only a small canvas 
cover was all that could be pitched for the Empeuor himself. 
In this condition, after covering 30 miles in 38 days, the 
miserable army arrived near Panhala (17 July 1702). 

The Mughals finally reached Bahadurgarh or Pedgaon on the 
northern banb of the Bhiina, on I3th November, 1702, 

§ 8. Sieg.es of K'ondana {SingRgavN}, Rajgavfi and Tofiia. 

After a stay of only 18 days, the Emperor set out on 
2nd December to capture Konclana (Slnghgarii), which was 
reached on the 27th. The imperial family, oftices, and heavy 
baggage were removed from the Base Camp at Islampuri to 
Bahadurgarh, and the former post was made Nusrat Jang’s 
cantonment. Btdar Bakht was sent to Aurangabad as viceroy 
and later (Feb. 1703) given the subahdari of Khandesh in 
addition. The siege began, but there was no life in the work 
of the besiegers, and three months were wasted in this way. 
The rainy season was now approaching. So, the Emperor’s 
servants secured the fort on 8th April 1703, by heavily 
bribing the qiladar. 

From Kondana the army marched back to Puna in a 
week (1 May), in the neighbourhood of which it spent nearly 
seven months. The excessive rainfall of 1702 had been 
followed by a drought in 1703-4, and there was famine 
throughout Maharashtra, with its natural companion, peslllence. 
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Large numbers of the poorer classes perished, — two millions, 
according to Manucci. 

From the neighbourhood of Puna, the Mughal army reached 
Rajgarh in 18 days, and began its siege on 2nd December, 
1703. They bombarded it for two months, and then captured 
the first gale by assault on 6tlj Feb, 1704. The garrison 
under their chiefs Firangji and'Hainanji retired to the inner 

citadel, and hept up the resistance for ten days more. At 

last the qiladar made terms, hoisted the imperial flag on his 
tower, and lied away at night (16 Feb.). 

Aurangsib next laid siege to Torna, eight mites from 
Rajgarh, on 23rd February. In the night of 10th March 

Amanullali Khan with only 23 Mavle infantry silently scaled 
the fort-wall by means of rope-ladders, blew his trumpets, and 
charged the enemy. Those of the garrison who resisted were 
put to the sword, the rest fled to the citadel and cried for 
mercy. This was the only Maralha fort that Aurangzib 

captured by force without resort to bribery. 

From Torna the imperial camp arrived at Khed (7 miles 
north of Chahan) and encamped there for six months, from 
17 April to 21 October, 1704, From this place the Emperor 
started on 22nd October for Wagingera, the Berad capital, 
which was readied after a slow march of three-and-a-half 
months, on 8fh February 1705, and Immediately besieged. 
This was the Iasi campaign of Aurangrib. 

§ 9. TBe Berad people and iBeir country and cRieftain. 

The country extending east of Bijapur city, and enclosed 
by the Bhima and the Krishna rivers, is the home of the 
Berads, a race of aboriginal Kanarese, also called Dheds, and 
regarded as one of the lowest in the scale of Hindu castes. 
They are a virile and hardy people, not much advanced from 
savagery, but at the same time not toned down like the over- 
refined upper castes of Hindu society. They eat mutton, 
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beef, pork, domestic fowls, etc., and drink to excess. Dark, 
muscular, and of middle height, with round faces, flat cheeks, 
thin lips and lank or frinsled hair, Ihe Bcrads can bear faliouc 
and hardship, but have no laste for settled industry or peaceful 
arts. Their tribal organisation under the heads of families and 
the judicial authority of Iheir hereditary headmen ensured 
discipline and solidarity among them, and they supplied the 
most steady and accurate musketeers oi South India in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their gallantry In war 
and contempt lor wounds and death were as conspicuous as 
Iheir shill In making night-attacks and surprises, - vvliich we 
might naturally expect from such expert catlle-slealers. 
Contemporary Persian historians call them Ik-dav (tearless), by 
a play on their name. 

The cradle-land of the Bcrads was Mysore, from whicli 
they advanced Into the Raicliur doab and then lurther north 
into the country beyond the Krishna and even the Bhima. 
The Derad Nayaks or chieftains of Shorapur, lying in the 
fork between the Krishna and the Bhlina, had their earliest 
capita! at Sagar, some 72 miles east of Bijapur city. When 
this was lost to the Mughals (1687), the Nayak built a new 
capital at Wagingera, twelve miles south-west of Sagar. At 
the close of Aurangzib's reign even this fori was taken from 
him, and the Nayak removed his seal to Shorapur, on the 
eastern face of the same hill-mass as Wagingera and 
four miles from it. Having losl Iheir dominion lo the 
Mughals at the surrender of 1687, the Berad chiefs had now 
no resource left except to rebel, build new strongholds among 
the hills, and rob the Mughal territory around in imitation 
of the Marathas and afterwards in concert with them. The 
Kulbarga district was kept in constant disturbance and the roads 
were dosed to caravans by persistent but elusive bauds of 
Berad horsemen for many years after the fall of Sagar, 

Pidia Nayak, the nephew and adopted heir of Pam Nayak, 
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had waited on Auranggib as early as 1683 and been given 
a |iost in the imperial army. After the Muglial conquest of 
Sagar and the death of his uncle, he busied himself in fortify- 
ing VVagingera and raising an army, tic collected twelve 
Ihousand excellent mnsheteers of his tribesmen and steadily 
increased his artillery and munitions of war. 

Pidia's robberies in Hie Kulbarga dislrict became too serious 
to be neglected any longer. At last, on 27th May 1691 the 
Emperor sent his son Kam liahhsh from Bijapur, in charge 
of Bahramand Khan, to attach Wagingera. On 20th luly [he 
prince was sent oft fo the Madras Karnatah, and the operations 
against the Berads were entrusted to Ruhullah Khan. The 
latter could not achieve the fash ; the Berads twice fell 
on his entrenchment and destroyed it ; many on the Mughal 
.side were slain, including the celebrated Ranmast Khan. So 
Ruhullah Khan opened negotiations with the enemy, who bribed 
and lulled him Into inactivity. Azam was sent fo relieve Ruhullah 
(18th December 1691). The prince stayed there for a year, 
ravaging the country and cheching Berad activities, Pidia then 
submitted, appealed to the prince’s mercy, presented him with 
two lakhs of Rupees and made peace with the Emperor by 
paying an indemnily of seven lakhs. But In December 1692 
the Emperor removed Azam from Sagar, and Pidia soon 
afterwards resumed his old brigandage and usurpation of land. 
When Fvvuz lang was sent against him (April 1696), he “played 
the same jackal’s trick on him” and escaped destruction by 
promising a tribulc of nine lakhs. 

§ 10, Atirangstb captures WoffingLeta, 1705. 

At last, towards the close of the year 1704, after the greal 
Maratha forts had all been captured, the Emperor turned ^ to 
Wagingera and began its siege on 8th February 1705. • 

On the plain in the south, facing the fort gate, there is a 
village called Talwargem, enclosed by a mud wall and 
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containing the marhei for the supi^lv' of the garrison. Close 
to it was Dhedpuva, a hamlel of grass huts, where tlic families 
of the common Berads lived and from which they tilled the 
surrounding lands. These three were the only inhabited places 
there ; but close to Ihe fori in the east and north were a 
number of hillochs which would be of great service to besiegers. 
One of these, called lal Tthi from Us red soil, slightly 
commanded a portion of Wagingera itself and had a very 
important bearing on the defence of that fort. The Berads had 
not thought of protecting any of these outlying eminences by 
redoubt or outpost. 

The strength of Wagingera lay not so mucli in its natural 
position or artificial defences, as in the courage and number 
of its garrison, the deadly accuracy of their musketry fire, 
and its ample supply of guns, rockets and artillery munitions. 

For many weeks after the commencement of the siege, 
the Mughals could do nothing. Every day the enemy sallied 
forth and attacked the imperialists. The bombardment from 
the fort walls continued incessantly and made the advance of 
the Mughal trenches, or even (heir maintenance within range 
of the fort guns, impossible. 

One morning white the Mughal generals were out reconriot> 
(ring for weak points in ihe defences, they suddenly charged 
up Lal Tikrl, drove away fhe Berad musketeers on its lop and 
seised the position. But it was impossible for them to dig 
themselves in on that rocky hcighl. The Berads immediately 
sent there large bodies of their infantry, who swarmed up 
fhe hillside "numberless like ants and locusts," and plied their 
muskets and hurled stones with deadly accuracy on the 
imperialists crowded helplessly on the top. The position had 
at last to be abandoned after heavy losses. 

The Mughal trenches started from a spot between Lal 
Tlkri and the hillock opposite Talwai’gera, while an outpost 
was established under Muhammad Amin Khan between La! 
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Tikri and these trenches, to guard against enemy atlachs 
from that hill. Tlie hillock facing Talwargera was occupied 
by Kam Bakhsh’s troops and another mound near by was 
held by Baqar Khan. 

Bui on 26lh March a Maratha force of five to six 
thousand horse under Dhana Jadav and Hindu Rao (brother 
of Santa Ghorparc) arrived near the fort to support their 
Berad allies, because the families of many Maratha generals 
had taken refuge there. The first task of the Marathas was 
to remove their families safely from this fort. While the 
main body of the new-comers kept the imperialists in play 
by a noisy feint against the siege lines in front of the fort 
assisted by a heavy fire from the walls, another body of 
2,000 picked troopers brought their women and children out 
by the back-door of Wagingera, mounted them on swift 
mares, and escaped, their rear being guarded by a body of 
infantry tliat sallied out of the fort. 

Pldla had promised the Marathas a daily subsidy of 
several thousand Rupees as long as they would assist in the 
defence of his capital. They halted in ihe neighbourhood 
and made frequent attacks on the Mughals. The Mughal 
army itself was now thrown into a slate of siege. Its 
activities ceased and it was confined to its own lines. Grain 
and fodder became extremely scarce in the camp. The 
Einperor censured his generals, but it had no effect 

Pldla now made proposals of submission to the Emperor, 
but his real object was to gain lime and call up heavy 
reinforcements from far and near. 

Abdul Ghani, a glib-tongued lying Kashmiri pedlar, one 
day brought to Hedayet-kesh (the chief of the imperial 
Intelligence Department) a letter from Pidia proposing peace. 
Aurangslb gave a favourable reply to the letter. Pidia ne,itt 
sent bis brother Som Singh to (he Mughal camp, offering 
to give up fhc fort and asking that the zamindari, the 
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headship of the clan, and a mansab inieht be gi'aiited to his 
brother. Soin Singh stayed in the camp and spread the 
late that Pidia had turned mad and fled witli the Marathas. 
The Kashmiri next brought a message troni the Berad chief’s 
mother repeating this story and begsdng thal Som Singh 
miglit now be allowed to return as the fort would be vacated 
in seven days. The Emperor agreed and slopped Ihe fighting. 

And then the bubble burst. The whole thing was a fraud. 
Pidia was alive and sane and still within the fort ; lie refused 
to surrender it and renewed his attacks. The Emperor almost 
went mad with rage and shame. 

Meanwhile, he had summoned his ablest generals from all 
sides. Nusrat Jang arrived on 27Hi March and the next day 
he galloped up to the hillock of Iml Tikri from which the 
Mtighals had been dislodged m the early days ol Ihe siege. 
He climbed the lull, and drove out the enemy, who ran into 
the village of Talwargera at its foot, and began to ply theii’ 

muskets from behind ils mud wall. Many I^ajputs fell in the 

attack on Lai Tikri and outside the village. But Nusral Jang 
directed Dalpat Bundela to a neighbouring hillock which was 
still in the enemy's hands. Tlie Berads tied from the second 
mound too and hid in the village of Dhedpura. On this 

day twenty-one bullets and one rocket hit Dalpat Rao’s 

elephant. The banners of Nusrat Jang were pilled with sliot- 
holes like a crocodile’s hide, and two of his elephant drivers 
were wounded and one killed. Similarly, there were heavy 
casualties in the centre and rear of the Mughal general's 

force, but Nusrat Jang Irept hold of the position he had 

gained with so much blood near the wall. A few days later 
the Khan captured some wells situated on the skirl of the 

hill whence Ihe enemy used to draw their water. On 27th 

April he delivered an assault on Talwargera. The imperialists 
entered the pefb (walled village), slaying all who resisted, and 
the rest fled. 
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The Berads now found that further struggle was hopeless. 
Pidia Hed out of the bach-door at night, “with the Maratha 
companions of his day of adversity." When night came and 
the sound of inushetry from within died clown, some Mughal 
soldiers cnlerocl the foid and found the place entirely 
deserted, Then began a wiki scene of confusion, rapine and 
burning. At the news of the fort being vacated, there was 
a wild rush of camp-followers, common soldiers and all the 
ruffians of the camp, in the hope of plunder before the 
Government agents should come and attach the property. 
The fire from the burning roofs spread to a powder niagaEine, 
and there was a terrible explosion, many people being 
blown up. After two or three days, a second magazine 
exploded. Wagingera was captured, but its chieftain had 
escaped and lived to give trouble to the victors. Thus, all 
AurangHib's labours tor these three months were lost, 

§ 11, Desolation of tde coimlc^ caused Aiuangstib's 
wavs j uni\revsal disordev. 

Al the end of the 171h century the great empire founded 
by Akbar and raised to world-famed prosperity and splendour 
by Shah {ahan, was in a slate of hopeless decay ; administra- 
tion, culture, economic life, military strength and social 
organfeation, — all seemed to be hastening to utter ruin and 
dissolution. The material waste caused to the empire by this 
quarter century of warfare was frightful. The desolation of 
the Deccan was complete. As a contemporary European 
observer, Manucci, notes,— -“Aurangab wlthch'ew to Ahrnadnagar 
leaving behind him the fields" of these provinces devoid of 
trees and bare of crops, their place being taken by the bones 
of men and beasts. Instead of verdure all is blank and 
barren. There have died in his armies over a hundred 
thousand souls yearly, and of animals, pack-oxen, camels, 
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elephanis, elc., over ihree hundred thousand... In Ihe Occcan 
provinces from 1702 to 1704 plaijue [ and famine ] prevailed. 
In these Iwo years there expired over two millions of souls." 

As he began his retreat northwards from the environs of 
Wagingera, the exultant Marathas in a vast horde of 50 to 
60 thousand men followed his army a few miles in the rear, 
cutting off his grain supplies and stragglers and even threatening 
to break into his camp. 

The eye-witiiess Bhimsen writes, — "The Marathas became 
completely dominant over the whole kingdom and closed the 
roads. By means of robbery they escapctl from poverty 
and gained great wealth. 1 have heard that every week 
they gave away sweets and money in charily, praying 
for the long life of the Bmperor who had proved 

llo them) the Feeder of the Universe ! The price of grain 

grew higlier and higher ; in the imperial camp in paiiicular 

vast numbers perished (of hunger), and many kinds of illegal 
exactions and practices appeared, liver since Ills Majesly Iiad 
come to the throne he had not lived in a city but elected 
all these wars and hard marching, so ihal the inmates of his 
camp, sick of long separalion, summoned Iheir families to 
the camp and lived there. A new generation was thus born 
[under canvas! ; they passed from infancy to youth, from 
youth to old age, and passing beyond old age girt up their 

loins for the journey to the world of Die angels, and yet 

never once saw the look of a house, but only knew that in 
this world there is no other shelter than a lent. . . When the 
Marathas invade a province they tahe Irom every pargana as 
much money as they desire and mahe their horses eal the 
sfanding crops or tread them underfoot. The imperial 
array that comes in pursuit can subsist only wlien tlie fields 
are cultivated [anew]. All administration has disappeared, . , The 
realm has been desolated. The ryots have given up cultiva- 
tion ; the jagirdars do not gel a penny from their fiefs. The 
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system of the Maratha Government paying salaries to its 
officials disappeared. So, the Maratlia State servants suppor- 
ted themselves by plundering on all sides, and paying a 
small part of their booty to the king," The etfed of the 
enemy’s robbery and stoppage of rent from the Mughat 
officer’s jagirs was aggravated by a long-continued famine, 
ticnce, “the condition of fhe Mughal army grew worse from 
fhe higli price of grain and the devastation of jagirs, while fhe 
resources of the Marathas increased through robbery. They even 
attacked walled cities like Haidarabad, Bijapur, Aurangabad, 
and Burhanpur." 

The break-down of the administration and of public peace 
created a vicious circle aggravaling the evil, as Bhimsen has 
clearly pointed oul : "The mansabdars, on account of the 
small forces under them, cannot gain control over the 
Icrrilorics granted lo I hem in jagir. The local saniindars, 
growing stronger, have joined the Marathas, levied troops, 

and stretched the hand of oppression over the realm As 

the imperial dominions have been given out in tankBa (fief) 
to the jagirdars, so too the Marathas have made a distrlbulioii 
of the whole empire among their generals, and thus one 
kingdom has to maintain two sets of jagirdars !.,„The peasants 
.subjected lo this double exaction have collected arms and 
horses and joined the Marathas.” Many of the Mughal 
mansabdars, goaded by poverty, began to plunder the Innocent 
and loyal peasants to support themselves, and some went into 
shares with the Maratha raiders. 

§ 12. MafatSa systems of spoliation and warfare. 

The Marathas had reduced spoliation to a syslem, "Where- 
ever these raiders arrived they engaged in a revenue collection 
of the place and passed months and years there with their 
wives and children in peace of mind. They divided the pargartas 
among them.selves and tn imitation of the imperial Government 
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they appointed their own subatidacs, kaniavisd^^dacs (revenue 
coltectors) and vaddavs (road-yuards). Their subahclar was a 
leader of troops ; whenever he heard of a targe caravan 
coming, he overtook it at the liead of [some] seven thousand 
cavalry and looted it. Bverywhere (camatrisd-daa were posted 
for collecting the cliaitfb. When a katiiavish-dar was opposed 
by a strong camindar or imperial faujdar and could not levy 
the blackmail, the Maralha subahdar came to his aid, besieged 
and desolated the tiabitations there. The duty of the Maratha 
mddac was this, — when traders wanted to travel unmolested 
by these people, the rahdar took a sum of money from each 
cart or bullock (three or fourfold the imperial faui'dar’s transit 
duty), and left the road open to them. In each subah tlie 
Marathas built one or two small forts {ffav/iis), which they 
made their place of refuge and from wliich they issued to 
raid tlie country around." {fCdafi Kfian) 

After 1703 the Marathas were masters of the situation all 
over the Deccan and even in parts of Nortliern India. Tire 
Mughal officers became helpless and reduced to tlie defensive. 
A change now came over the Maratha tactics with this growtli 
of their power : they were no longer, as in Shivaji’s and 
Shambhuji's limes, light forayers who “cut and ran" or merely 
looted defenceless traders and villages and dispersed at the 
first report of the Mughal army’s approach, On the contrary, 
as Manucci noticed in 1704, “These tMai’athal leaders and 
their troops move in these days with mucli confidence, because 
they have cowed the Mughal commanders and inspired lliem 
with fear. Ai tlie present time they possess artillery, musketry, 
bows and arrows, with elephants and camels for all tlidr 
baggage and tents. In short, they are equipped and move 
about just like the armies of the Mughal," 

In the internal administration the break-down of AurangHib’s 
Government was equally conspicuous. The officials became 
incorrigibly corrupt and inefficient, all the forbidden cxacUons 
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(abwabs) were revived by the local governors in violation ot 
his orders, the Emperor in his old age was disobeyed 
by his distant otficials, and the administration lost its efficiency. 

§ 13. Aiivatmsih retreats to Afmiadnag.ar, 1705. 

Immediately after the capture of Wagingera (27th April, 
1705), the Emperor removed his camp to Devapur, a quiet 
green village near the Krishna, eight miles south of the fort. 
Here he fell very ill on account of his age (ninety lunar years) 
and incessant labour. 

Despair seized all men in his camp. A1 first he had 
courageously struggled with disease, and had through sheer 
strength of mind continued for some days to transact business 
as usual and even to peep out of his bedroom window to 
reassure tlie public that he was alive. But the strain of this 
work’ only increased his malady, fill he was seised with great 
pain, wliich al times made him senseless. The wildest rumours 
spread about his deafli and wars among his sons. 

He lay in this stale tor ten or twelve days, and then he 
began to rally, but slowly, and still feeling very weak, At this 
time, one day in extreme agony he muttered these verses of 
Siiaikh Gaifia; 

"By iRe time you Rave reacRed your sotR 

or 90tR year, 

foit must Rave met wUR many a Rard btotv 
from tRc Rand of Time ; 

And wRen Rom tRat point you ccacR IRe 
stage of a Rtmdced, 

DaatR will put on fRe garb of your life," 

Amir Khan, who was in attendance by the siclj-bed, tried to 
console the sufferer by saying, "Peace be on your Majestyl 
Shaikh C3anja composed those verses merely as introductory 
to the following couplet : 
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Then, it is better for you to be cbeerhil, 

Because, bcintf cfiecrtul you can tcmaubci fiodV’ 

On 25i'd October, 1705, Aurangsib brohe up the encamp- 
ment at Devapur and set out northwards in a palki. 
Travelling slowly by easy stages, he reached Ahmadnagar, 

on 20th January 1706, after an interval of 23 years since the 

day when he had started from it to begin his Deccan 

conquests. This place he declared to be his 'journey’s end.' 

§ 14. Sorrow and despair of Aitrangsib’s fast years. 

The last years of Aurangrib's life were unspeahably gloomy. 
In ■ the political sphere he found that his lifelong endeavour to 
govern India justly and strongly had ended in anarchy and 
disruption throughout the. empire. A sense of unutterable 
loneliness haunted the heart of Aurangsib in his old age. 
One by one all Ihe older nobles had died out, and the sole^ 
personal friend and survivor of the gencralion in which his 
youth had been nurtured that was now left to him was 
Asad Khan the wasir, and oven he was some live years 
Aurang'ib’s junior. As the aged monarch looked round his 
Court circle he only found on all sides younger men, timid 
sycophants, afraid of responsibility, afraid to tell the truth, 
and eternally intriguing in a mean spirit of personal greed 
and mutual jealousy, llis Puritan ausierliy had, at all times, 
chilled the advances of other men towards him. Men shranb 
in almost supernatural dread from one who was above the 
joys and sorrows, weakness and pity of mortals, one who 
seemed to have hardly any element of common humanity in 
him, who lived in the world but did not seem to be of it. 
His sole companions, when free from the cvcr*engrossing 
State affairs, were his daughter Zinat-un-nisa, already an old 
maid, and his last wife Udipuri, a low animal type of partner, 
whose son Kara Bakhsh brohe his imperial father's heart by 
his freaks of insane folly and passion. 
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His domestic life was darkened, as berecwements thickened 
round his closing eyes. His best-lov'cd daughter-in-law, 
Jahanscb Baim, died In Gujrat in March 1705, His rebel son 
AUbar had died in exile in a foreign soil in 1704. Still earlier, 
his gifted daughter, the poetess Zeb-un-nisa, had ended her 
daYS in the prison of Delhi (1702). And now Gauhar-ara 
Begam, the sole survivor among his numerous brothers and 
sisters, died in 1706, and the news of it dragged out of his 
heart the pathetic ci'Y, which he repealed again and again, 
“She and I ‘alone were left among Shah Jahan’s children." In 
May 1706, his daughter Mihr-un-nisa and her husband f-id 
Bahhsh (Murad’s son) both died together in Delhi, and next 
month Buland AUhtar, the son of Ahbar. Two of his grand- 
children died shortly before his own death (1707), but his 
ministers mercifully withheld the news from the sinking man. 

§ 19, Impevial dominions fmassed 6y Maivt/iiis, 1706^1707. 

AurangBib had left desolation and anarchy behind him 
when ho set out for Ahmadnagar. But his retreat to this 
city did not bring rest to his army or i^eace to his empire. 
In April or May 1706, a vast Maratha army under all their 
great generals, appeared four miles from the imperial encamp- 
ment and tlireatened it. AurangEib sent Khan-l-Alam and 
other officers who succeeded after a long and severe contest 
In repulsing the Marathas from the neighbourhood. 

In Gujrat, a terrible disaster befell the imperialists. Inu 
Hand, a former brewer of Khandesh, who had taken to highway 
robbery, made a league with the Maratha generals. Inviting 
Dhana Jadav and his army, he sacked the large and rich trading 
centre of Baroda (Mar, 1706). Nasar Ali, the faujdar of the 
place, was defeated by the Marathas and captured with bis men. 

Similarly, the province of Aurangabad was frequently 
ravaged by the Maratha bands under Dhana Jadav and other 
leaders, 
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In July Maratha activity near Wagingcra forced the Ihiiperor 
to detach Tarbiyat Khan to that region to punish them. Pidia 
Berad, in alliance with Hindu Rao, .gauicd Pcnu-honda, "the 
hey to both the Karnatahs,” by bribing its Mughal qiladar, 
who had been starving from his salary being left in arrears. 
Flushed with their gain of such a fort, the Maralhas turned to 
Sera, the capital of Bijapuri Karnalak Uplands, the district round 
which they had plundered before, in June 1704. Daud Khan, 
the faujdar of Karnatah, aftenvards recovered Petiu-honda. 
Siadat Khan, an officer of the Court, was wounded in both 
eyes by mushet-shot, captured, and held to ransom by the 
enemy. They also recovered Basanlgarh from the imperialists 
about this time. 

Wlien the rainy season ended (Sep. 1706), Maratha 
activity was. renewed with tenfold intensiiy, Dhana Jadav 
now made a dash tor (he old dominions, Berar and 
Khandesli ; but Nusrat Jang, leaving his camp near Miraj, 
headed him off into Bijapur and thence beyond the Krishna. 
A long train of caravans coming from Aurangabad to the 
imperial camp was plundered of overylhing near Chanda, 
24 m. from Ahmadnagar. 

§ 16. List c/ay.y of Antanasib, 

While dangers were Ihus Ihichcning round Aurangzib's 
forces, the internal troubles of his came) became even more 
ominous. Muhammad Azam's inordinate vanity and ambition 
urged him to secure the succession for himself, by removing 
ail rivals from his patli. So, he poisoned the ears of the 
Emperor against Azim-ush-shan, the able third son of Shall 
Alam, and had |him recalled from the government of Patna. 
He also drew over lo his side the prime minister Asad Khan 
and some other nobles. Then he looked out for an opportunity 
to make a sudden attack on Kara Bakhsh and kill him. 
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Gvcry day Asam’s liostile designs against Kam Babhsh became 
more evident, and therefore the Emperor appointed the brave 
and faithful Sultan Husain (Mir Malang) paymaster of Kam 
Bakhsh's forces, and charged him with that prince’s defence. 

Irarly in February 1707, Aurangsib had one more of the 
attacks of languor and ill-health which had become rather 
frequent of late. He recovered for a time and began once 
more to hold public rlarbars and do business of the State. 
But he felt tliat this time the inevitable could not be far off, 
and that the peace of his camp and the safety of the vast 
host assembled there were threatened by Adam's growing 
impatience and violent ambition which might breah bounds 
any day. So, he appointed Kam Bahhsh subahdar of Bijapur 
and sent him away with a large force to his charge on 9th 
Eebruary. I'our days later, (13th Feb.) Md. AHam was des- 
patched to Malwa as its governor ■, but that cunning prince, 
hnowing his father's death to be very near, marched slowly, 
halting every other day. 

Four days after sending away the last of his sons from bis 
side, the aged and worn-out monarch was seised with a 
severe fever ; but for three days he obstinately insisted on 
coining to the Court-room and saying the five daily prayers 
in full congregation. In these days he often reciled the couplet 
of foreboding— 

"fn a twinkle, in « minute, in a bteaifi, 

Tfie condition of Me world cHanffes." 

During this Iasi period he dictated two pathetic letters (see 
next appendix) to his sons Azam and Kam Babhsh, entreating 
them to cultivate brotherly love, peace and moderation, and 
illustrating the vanity of all earthly things. 

In the morning of Friday, 20th February, 1707, Aurangzib 
came out of hiS bedroom, went through his morning prayer, 
and began to count his beads and repeat the Islamic 
confession of faith in the oneness of the Godhead and the 
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prophetship of Muhanitnad. OrdcluallY unconsciousness crept 
on, his breathing became harder and harder; but such was 
the mastery of that indomitable spirit over the natural weakness 
of the body that his fingers continued to move over his 
rosary and his lips to gasp out the Kalima5, till about eight 
o'clock when ail was over. He had ever wished to die on 
the Muslim Sabbath Friday, and that prayer had been granted 
by a gracious Deity to one of His truest servants. 

Muhammad A?am arrived in the camp on the 22iid and 
after mourning for his father and consoling his sister Zinaf-un- 
nisa Begam, he took part in carrying the corpse a short 
distance, and then sent it away to Khuldabad near Daulatabad, 
for burial in the enclosure hallowed by the earthly remains of 
the saint Shaikh Zain-ud-din. 

A low simple tomb, without any marble platform below or 
dome over it, but having' the trough in its covering slab filled 
with earth for growing green herbs (in imitniion of his sister 
Jahanara’s iomb outside Delhi), — now covers all that remains 
of the greatest of the Great Mughals save one. 


APPENDIX 

AucanffSiib's fast fetter to A.^am. 

"Peace be on you ! 

"Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong ; 
strength has left my limbs, I came alone and am going away 
alone, I know not who I am and what I have been doing. 
The days that have been spent except In austerities have left 
only regret behind them. I have not at all done any (true) 
government of the realm or cherishing of the peasantry. 

“Life, so valuable, has gone away tor nothing. The Master 
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has been in my liouse, but my darbcncd eyes cannot see His 
splendoLif. f,ite lasts not ; no trace is left of the days that are 
no more ; and of the future there is no hope. 

“My fever has departed, leaving only the shin and hushs 
behind it. My son Kain Bahhsh, who has gone to Bijapur, 
is near me. And you are nearer even than he. Deal' Shah 
Alain is fartliesl of all. Grandson Muhammad Asim has, by 
order of the Great Gotl, arrived near Hindustan (from Bengal). 

“All the soldiers are feeling helpless, bewildered, and 
perturbed llhc me, wlio having chosen to leave my Master, 
am now in a state of trepidation lihe quicksilver. They Ihinb 
not that we have our l.ord Palher (ever with us). I brouglit 
nothing with me (into the world), and am carrying away with 
me the fruits of my sins, t know not what punishment will 
fall on me. Though I have strong hopes of ITis grace and 
kindness, yet in view of my acts an.xiety does not leave me. 
When 1 am porting from my own self, who else would remain 
to me ? (Verse) 

ll/fia/mr t/ie mnef ma^ be, 

I am lamcbing. my boat on t6e watcc. 

“Thougli the Lord Cherisher will preserve His slaves, yet 
from the point of view of the outer world, it is also the duty 
of my sons to see that God’s creatures and Muslims may not 
be uniustly slain. 

“Convey to my grandson Bahadur (e.e., Bidar Bakhl) ray 
parting blessing. At the time of going away I do not see him ; 
the desire of meeting remains (unsatisfied). Though the Begam 
is, as can be seen, afflicted with grief, yet God is the master 
of hearts. Shortness of sight bears no other fruit than 
disappointment. 

“Farewell ! farewell ! farewell 1’”* 


* Traiislnlerl bv wc li'om Br. Museum Addl. 26 S 40 . The version given in llie 
lithogi'.iphoci edition of Ihe arflni lias been i-cicctcd. 

25 
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Amang^ib's last letter to Kani liafcfisfi. 

"My son, ! dose to my heai-t lihe ] inv liver ! Althotigli, 
in the daYs of my power, I aave advice for submission lo 
ihe wilt of God and exerted myself beyond Hie limits of 
possibility, — God having willed it otherwise, none listened to 
me. Now that I am dyino^ it will do no good. 1 shall 
carry away with myself the fruits of all the punishments 
and sins that I have done. What a marvel that I came [into 
the world] alone and am [now] departing with this [large] 
caravan? Wherever 1 cast my eyes, no caravan-lcadcr save 
God comes into iny view. Anxiety aboul the army and 
camp-followers has been the cause of ( my j depression of 
mind and fear of final torment. Although God will under- 
lahe the protection of ftis people, yet it is also obligatory 
on Muslims and my sons. When I was full of strength, I 

could not at all protect Hicm ; and now I am unable lo 
take care of myself ! My limbs have cea.sed to move. The 
breath that subsides, there is no hope of its return. What 

else can I do in such a condition than lo pray ? Your 

mother Udipuri [Begam] has attended me during my illm\ss ; 
she wishes to accompany me [to the next world). I consign 
thee and thy children to God. f am in trepidation. J bid 

you farewell Worldly men arc deceivers (literally, 

they show wheat as sample but deliver barley) ; do not do 

any worh in reliance on their fidelity. WiTrfc ought to be 

done by means of hints and signs, Darn Shuhoh made 
unsound arrangements and hence he failed to reach his point. 
He increased the salaries of his retainers '’to more lhan what 
they were before, but at the time of need lie got less and less 
worh out of them. Hence he was unhappy. Set your feet 
within the limits of your carpet. 

1 have told you what 1 had to say and now I tahe my 

leave. See to it that the peasantry and the people, . , , .are 
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not unjustlY ruined, und that Musalmans may not be slain, 
lest punishment should descend on me." [India Office MS. 
1344, f. 26a]. 


Auvang.sib’ s last will, 

I From India Office Library MS. 1344, f. 493, Said to 
have been written with liis own hand and left under the 
pillow on his death-bed.] 

“I was helpless [in life] and I am departing helpless. 
Whichever of my sons has the good fortune of gaining the 
kingship, lie should not trouble Kam Bafehsh, if the latter 
is contenl with the two provinces of Bijapur and Haidarabad. 
There is not, nor will there [everj be any wazir belter than 
Asad Khan. Dianat Klian, the diwan of the Deccan, is better 
tlian other imperial servants. With true devotion entreat 
Muhammad Asam Shah, — if he agrees to the mode of 
partitioning the empire whl.ch was proposed in my lifetime, 
then there will be no fighting between armies and no 
slaughter of mankind. Do not dismiss my heredi- 
tary servants, nor molest them. The occupant of the throne 
should have [one of] the two subahs of Agra and Delhi, and 
whoever agrees to taije the former [of these] will get four 
subahs of the old kingdom — Agra [j/c], Malwa, Gujrat, and 
Ajralr and Ihe cAaklas dependent on them,— and four subahs 
of the Deccan, namely Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad and 
Bidar and their ports. And whosqcver agrees to take the 
taller [i. e., Dellil] will get the eleven subahs of the old 
kingdom — Delhi, Hanjab, Kabul, Multan, Talta, Kashmir, Bengal, 
Orissa, Bihar, Allahabad and Oudh,” [Another version is given 
in Fraser's Nadk Sfiafi, 36-37, See Irvine’s Later MugHals, i. 6.] 

Another alleged will of Aurangzib is given in the 
/Wiam^'kAtaingkl ascribed to Hamid-ud-din Khan Bahadur 
( § 8 of the text and translation published by me). U runs thus : 

“Praise be to God and blessing on those seiwants of Him 
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who have become sanctified anci iiave nivea satisfaction 
to Him. 

I have [some instructions to leave as tnyl last will and 
testament : 

First, — On behalf of this sinner stinb in iniquity [/. c., 
niYselfl cover [with an offering of clolh] the holy tomb of 
Hasan (on him m: pi- ace 1), because tliose who arc drowned 
in the ocean of sin have no other protection than seeking 
refuge with that Portal of Mercy and Forgiveness, 'riie means 
of performing this great auspicious act are wilh my noble 
son, Prince Alijah [Azam) ; fake them. 

Second, — Four Rupees and two annas, oul of the price of 
the caps sewn by me, are with Aia Beg, llic mafialdac. Take 
the amount and spend it on the shroud of this helpless 
creafure. Three hundred and five Rupees, from the wages of 
copying the Quran, are in my purse for iTcrsonal expenses, 
Distribute them to the faqirs on the day of my death. As the 
money got by copying flic Quran is regarded with respect 
by the Shia sect,* do nol spend if on my shroud and other 
necessaries. 

Third,— Take the remaining necessary articles from Ihc 
agent of Prince Alijah, as he is the nearest heir among my 
sons, and on him lies Ihe responsibility of the lawful or 
unlawful [practice.s al my funeral) ; this helpless person (/, c, 
Aurangzib) is not answerable for them, because the dead are 
at the mercy of the survivors. 

Fourth, — Bury tliis wanderer in the Valley of Deviation 
from the Right Path with his head bare, bcenusc every ruined 
sinner who is conducted bareheaded before the Grape! 
Emperor (/, e, God), is sure to be an object of mercy. 

Fifth,— Cover the top of the coffin on my bier with the 
coarse white cloth called gasii. Avoid the spreading of a 

* The i-eacliny In MS. N. may be laben lo mean, "As the money slot by copylnd 
the Quran is suspected by lire Shia*sect to be an unlawful (kind of \veaUb.l” 
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canopy and innovations lihe (processions of] musicians and the 
cclobralion of the Prophet's Nativity {maiiliid). 

Sixth, — It is proper for the ruler of the Uingdom (i.e., my 
heir) to treat kindly tlie helpless servants who in the [rain of 
this sliamclcss creature [Aurangaibl have been roving in the 
deserts and wilderness [of the Deccan]. Even if any manifest 
fault is committed by them, give them in return for it gracious 
forgiveness and benignant overlooking [of their faults]. 

SHvriNTii, —No other nation is better than the Persians for 
acting as clerks iimtasaddi). And in war, too, from the age 
of the Emperor Humayuii to the present time, none of this 
nation has turned his face away from the field, and their firm 
feet have never beep shaken. Moreover, they have not once 
been guilty of disobedience or treachery to their master. But 
as they insist on being treated with great honour, it is very 
difficult to pull logethcr with them. You have anyhow to 
conciliate Ihcm, and should employ subterfuges. 

Eioirni, — 'fhe Turani people have ever been soldiers. They 
are very e.xpert in making charges, raids, night-aftachs and 
arrests. They feel no suspicion, despair or shame when 
commanded to make a retreat in the very midst of a fight, 
which means, in other words, ‘when the arrow is drawn 
back’ ,--and they are a hundred stages remote from the crass 
stupidity of the Hindustanis, who would part with their heads 
but nol leave their positions [in battle], fn every way you 
should confer favours on Ihis race, because on many occa- 
sions these men can do the necessary service, when no other 
race can. 

Ninth, — You should treat the Sayyids of Barha, who are 
worthy of blessing, according to the Quranic verse, ‘Give 
UNTO THE NEAR HELATIONS [OF THE PcoPHEt] THEIk DUES,’ and 
never grow slack in honouring and favouring them. Inasmuch 
as, according lo the blessed verse, 1 say I Do not ask of 
YOU ANY RECOMPENSE FOR IT EXCEPT HOVE To [my] KINSMEN,’ loVC 
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foi- this fdmilY is Tim wages oi- I Muhammad’s | Piiopimrsnip, you 
should never be wantinij fin respect for theiii|, and if will 
bear fruit in this world and the next. But yo*-! should be 
extremely cautious in dealing with tire Sayyids of Barha. Be 
not wanting in love for them at heart, but externally do not 
increase their rank, because a strong partner in the government 
soon wants to seize the kingship for himself. If you let tliem 
fake the reins ever so lifllc, the result will be your own 
disgrace. 

Tenth, —As far as possible Ihe ruler of a kingdom should 
not spare himself from moving about ; he .should avoid staying 
in one place, which outwardly gives him repose hul in effect 
brings down a thousand calamities and troubles. 

Eleventh, — Never trust your sons, nor treat liiem during 
your lifetime in an intimate manner, because, if Ihe Emperor 
Shah [ahan had not treated Dara Shukoh in Ihis manner, 
his affairs would not have come to such a sorry Ev^er 

keep in view the saying, ‘Tim word oe a kino us uarri-.n-" 
TwEr.FTii,— -The main pillar of government is to be well 
informed in the news of Ihe kingdom. Negligence for a single 
moment becomes the cause of disgrace for long years. The 
escape of the wretch Shiva took place tlirough [myl careless- 
ness, and 1 have to labour hard f against the Marathasf to 
the end of my life, [as the result of it]. 

Twelve is blessed (among numbers |. 1 have concluded 
with twelve directions. {Vevse) 

If -gou learn [tfie fo.ron|, a kiss on goiir wisdom. 

If goit nestled il, tfien alas ! alas i 
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AFFAIRS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

§ I. THids S^ctvs' warfare in Mavwar 

When (he Emperor went to the Deccan in person after 
patching up a peace with the Maharana (lune 1681), the Rajput 
war so far as Mcwar was concerned was ended, but not in 
respect of Marwar. The Emperor's troops continued to hold 
the chief towns and strategic points of the Rathor country, but 
the Rathor patriots remained in a state of war. They 
occupied the hills and deserts and every now and then 
swooped down upon thn plains, cutting off convoys and 
trade caravans, capturing weakly held Mughal outposts, and 
rendering the cultivation of the fields and traffic on the roads 
impossible except under tire protection of the imperial 
garrisons. No wonder that famine was constantly present in 
Marwar, and that tlie Rathor bard records that in certain 
years “the sword and pestilence united to clear the land,” 

A generation of time passed away in Marwar in ceaseless 
conllict, captures and recaptures. But the ' resources of the 
empire were far superior to those of a small desert province 
ravaged by perpetual warfare. The Rathor naiional opposi- 
tion, therefore, would have gradually grown weaker and 
finally died out through attrition, if only the Emperor had 
nol been plunged into a more serious conflict in the Deccan, 
whicli drained all his resources. The military situation in 
Maharashtra reacted on the situation in Jodhpur, and worked 
for the ultimate success of the Rathor patriots and the 
restoration of their chieffain to his ancestral throne immediately 
after Aurangzib's death. 

The history of these 27 years (1681-1707) in Marwar 
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falls into Ihree well-defined periods. From 1681 to 1687 il was 
a people’s war, because their king was a child and llieir national 
leader Durgadas was absent in Ihe Deccan. The Ralhor 
people fought under difierent captains, group by group, willi no 
central authority and no common plan of action e.xccpt to 
attach the Mughals wherevci they could. Tliis desulloiy 
warfare afforded many examples of Rathor braveiy and 
devotion, but its military effect was nothing moie than to keep 
the Mughal garrisons in constant alarm and to make their 
occupation of Marwar financially luinous. It was ralhci an 
advantage to the Rathors that at this stage they hati no 
common leader, because a pitched battle of all the forces ot 
the tribe wiih the beiler armed and better oi’ganiHed imperialists 
would have led to their decisive defeal and fircvenled 
them from raising their heads for a generation to come, 
whereas by adopting guerilla tactics they wore out the Mttghals 
and minimized the disadvantage of their own inferior numbers 
and equipmenl. 

The second stage of the war bc-gan in 1687, when 
Durgadas returned from the Deccan and Ajil Singh came 
out of concealment. The success of tlie Ralhor.s was at first 
brilliant. Reinforced by the fladas of Bundi, they cleared 
Ihe plains of Marwar and, sweeping onwards beyond the 
limits of their own couniry, raided Malpura and Pur-Manda! 
(1687), and even defeated the subalidar of Ajinir (1690). 
and carried their ravages into Mewat and the west 
of Delhi. Rut they could not recover their own country, In tlic 
very year 1687 in which Ajit Singh and Durgadas appeared 
together at the head of the national forces, an exceptionally 
able and enlerpiTsing officer named Sliujact Khan became 
governor of Jodhpur on behalf of the Emperor, and held 
that office for 14 years, during which ho succeeded in 
maintaining the Mughal hold on Marwar. 

Shujaet Khan, in addition to the faujdari of Marwar, held 
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the suboiiclari of Gujral. ffe alwa'^s hept his reiainers up to their 
lull number and was prompt and quich in his movements, 
lie used to spend six months (sometimes eight) every year in 
Marwar and the other six in Gujrat. Thus, lie succeeded in 
cheching the Kalhors when it came to fighting, while he also 
maile <in understanding with them, paying them one-fourth of the 
imperial custom duties on all merchandise if they spared the 
traders on lire roads (loSS), This was another form of the 
diacith. 

But on 9 )uly 1701 Shujaet Khan died, Prince Muhammad 
Asam succeeded liiin as governor of Marwar and renewed 
hoslilitics with Ajil, and the third stage of the Rajput war of 
independence began, which after much bloodshed and many 
rcverso.s on botli sides ended in the complete break-down of 
the imperial policy of greed and the final recovery of Marwar 
by its national ruling dynasty (1707), 

After (tie Mughal occitpatlon of their capifal and other 
cities, the Rathors took refuge in the hills and out of the way 
nooks ; bill the plains lay c.xposod to the raids of their 
roving bands ; and encounters frequently look place between 
them aiii,! the army oJ occupation near one or other of these 
outposls with varying success. The situation of the country 
is best described in the words of the bard Karani-dan ; 
“An hour before sunset every gate of Maru was shut. The 
Muslims licld the .strongholds, but the plains obeyed Ajit. . . . 
The roads were now impassable.” 

§ s2, Davgadas again in Maewat, 16 S 7 - 169 S. 

Durgadas's return fi'oin Maharashtra in 1687 greatly stimu- 
lated Rathor activity, and happily just then they gained a 
valuable ally, DiJrjan Sal Hada, the leading vassal of Bundi, 
on being insulted by his chieftain Anurudh Singh (a loyal 
feudatory and general of AurangMh), armed bis kinsmen and 
retainers and seised the fort of Bundi by a sudden attack- 
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lie then came over to Marwar, married a sister of Muhuiid 
Singh Charnpawat (a Kathor leader), and slrcngthened Hie 
Rathor national army with his thousand horsemen of the flada 
clan. 

The united Rathors and lladas, having slaughtered or 
driven away most of the Mughal outposts in Marwar, made a 
daring raid into the imperial dominions in the north and even 
menaced the capital Delhi. After Iiis return, Durjan Sal was 
hilled in a battle near Mandal. 

In 1690 Durgadas gained a conspicuous success ; he routed 
and drove back on Ajinir the new governor of that [irovince, 
Safi Khan, who had taken post on the Marwar frontier, lie 
kept up plundering and disturbing the parts of Marwar in 
Mughal occupation and rendered the roaeis unsafe for 
travellers. This alarming situation recalled Shujaet Khan, who 
very tactfully won over many of the Rajput' headmen {tliakiws 
and paltamts) and inspired them with ardour for the Cinperor's 
cause. 

Aurang 2 ib was anxious to get bach Akbar’s daughter 
Safiyat-un-nisa, who had been shelleretl by the Rathors ever 
since her father's flight in (681. The negotiations for this 
purpose which had failed in 1692 were renewed in 1694 
and entrusted to the able and wise Shujaet Khan, who 
employed as his iutennediary in this affair t|ie historian 
Ishwardas, a Nagar Brahman ot Patan (now in the Gaihwdr’s 
territory), formerly employed as a revenue collector {s5iqdav 
or amin) in lodhpur. 

After Ishwardas had repeatedly approached Durgadas, the latter 
agreed to make terms for his chieftain and himself, by giving up 
Akbar's daughter to the Hnaperor, Ishwardas escorted the princess 
to the imperial Court. On their arrival there, Aurangzib 
immediately spoke of appointing a tutoress to give his grand- 
daughter that education in the Islamic scriptures which she must 
have missed so long In that uncivitiaed and inaccessible Hindu 
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Slate. Bui the Be^atn infonned him that Dui-gadas had been 
so attentive to her welfare that lie had secured for her a 
Muslim mistress from Ajtnir, under whose tuition she iiad 
already studied the Quran and committed it to her memory. 

Tliis fact convinced tlie Emperor of Durgadas's 
devotion and induced him to forget alt liis past offences. 

Tire nc.-d thing was to recover Ahbar's son Buland Ahhtar 
from the Rathors. But in elTecting this there was nearly two 
years’ delay, mainly because Durgadas demanded the restora- 
tion ot Jodtipur to Ajit Singh, while Aurangsib wished to 
satisfy the lieir ot Jaswant with only a small portion of Marwar. 

But Ajit Singh's position was now one of distress and 
despair, fie was weary of roving in Ihe wilderness, hunted by 
Muglial columns and subjected to every hardship. So, in 1698, 
Dui'gadas abated his demands. Ajit was pardoned by tire 
Emperor and given a inansab in the imperial army, with the 
parganas of jhalor, Sancliod and Siwana as his jagir, of wliich 
he was also appointed fattjdar. 

Durgadas conveyed Buland Ahhtar to the imperial Court 
then at fslamijuri on the Bhima (1698). This poor royal lad 
had been brouglit up ever since his birth among the rude 
Rajput peasantry, without seeing any city or Court, or talhing 
with any cultured person. He did not even hnow the polished 
Hindustani language. AurangEib was shoched and his Court 
was amused to find a grandson of the Emperor who could 
speah only the Rajput patois {RajastRani bolt) I Buland Ahhtar 
felt overcome with shyness lihe a country youth suddenly 
brought to a targe and polished city. Moreover, he had been 
taught during his life among the Rathor nationalists to regard 
Aurangaib as a sort of demon and the relentless enemy of 
hfs father and family ; and now he was being torn away 
from the protectors of his boyhood and the comrades of his 
youth and delivered over to that very Aurangsib. He thought 
it the wisest course under the circumstances not to open his 
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lips ai all but to pretend dumbness, lie was, liowevcr, 
^H-adually educated and polished, and lived to be employed in 
the Courl, close to the Funpcror's person, in charge of one of 
the royal seals. Durgadas was rewarded by bcin!;f created a 
o-hasari inansabdac'and appointed faujdar of Palau. 

§ 3. A/if and Uiirgadax, I70J»I707. 

This reconciliation with Diiryadas look place in May 1698, 
but in 1701-2 he was driven into rebellion a second time. 
In fact, both he and Ajit Singh had continued to distrust the 
Mughal Government and kept themselves at a suspicious 
distance from the Court. The new governor of Gujrat, 
Prince Muhammad Asam Shah, was oixlered by the limperor 
to send Durgadas to the imperial camp if he could, ofherwise 
to kill him there, so that Durga might no more instigate Ajit 
Singh and the other Rathors. 

Muhammad Aram summoned Durgadas to wait on him 
at Ahraadabad, the seat of his government. But the arrival 
of couriers in succession to hasten liis visit excited the Rajput’s 
suspicion, which passed into alarm when he heard reports 
about the prince's troops having been drawn up armed. 
Therefore, Durgadas set fire to his tents and baggage and 
immediately rode away towards Marwar witi: all his followers, 
by forced marches. 

When Durgadas was back again in Marwar as an enemy 
of the empire, Ajit Singh joined him in open rebellion 
(1702) and made some attacks on Ihe Mughals. Bui the two 
could effect nothing. The economic exhaustion of Marwar 
was complete, and war-weariness had seized the Rathor clansmen 
after a quarter century of continuous guerilla fighting. 
To aggravate tlie evil, disagreement now bi'oke out 
between Ajit and Durgadas, of which the Emt‘>eror was not 
slow to take advantage. Ajit was impatient of advice, imperious 
in temper, and jealous of Durgadas’s well-medted 
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influence in the myal council and populantv"' among his 
clansmen. This internal discord among the Rathor leaders 
helped Aurang?ib's designs just when all seemed to be going 
againsl him, and It enabled him lo fccep Ajit Singh out of his 
hingdotn and capital for five years more. 

In 1704 Aurangsib, at last admitting his growing helplessness 
against a sea of enemies, made a sort of peace with Ajit 
by giving him Mairla as jagir. In November 1705, Dnrgadas, 
too, unable to maintain himself in barren independence, made 

his submission lo the Gmperor through Prince Azam, and 

was restored to his old mansab and post in Gujrat. 

Next year, the last of Aurangzib’s reign, a Maratha incursion 
into Giijral was followed by a crushing disaster to the Mughal 
army al Ratanpur. Ajit Singh raised his head in rebellion for 
the third lime. Durgadas again fled the Mughal camp and 

began to act in concert witii him, causing risings in Tlierad and 

other places. I3ul Prince Bidar Bakht, then in charge of Gujrat, 
sent a force against Durgadas, who now fled to the broken Koli 
country, south of Surat. Aiif Singh had now been in open 
rebellion for sc^me time. He fought Muhaham Singh of 
Nagor who was on the bmperor's side, at Drunera, and by 
defeating him gained an increase of prestige and strength, 
lust after this, news of Aurangzib’s death at Ahmadnagar arrived, 
and on 7th March 1707 Ajit took horse for Jodhpur, expelled 
Jdfar Quii (the deputy faujdar of the city), and look possession 
of his father's capital. Mairla was evacuated by Muhaham 
Singh, who fled wounded to Nagor. Sojal and Pali were 
regained. The fort of Jodhpur was purified with Ganges water 
and tulsl leaves- Durgadas’s life’s tasU was thus crowned with 
success. 


§ 4. Jat dislmbances neat Ag.ca. 

The endless wars in which Aurangzib became involved in 
1679 and which were to continue tilt his death, began very 
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soon to react on the political condition of Northern India. 
In unvarying succession Northern India 'continued to Lx' annuallv 
drained of its public money and youtliful recruits, in order to 
fill the ever-gaping void caused by the Deccan wars. Years 
passed away, and yet the temperor did not return lo his 
capital, nor did any of the princes. T!ie rich old provinces 
of the empire north of the Narmada were left in charge of 
second-rate nobles with insufficient troops. At the same time, 
the long caravans ol merchandise, Slate revenue, army provi- 
sions, and the families and property of the nobles, so freciucntly 
mahing their way to the far-off Soutli under sleiuler escort, 
offered an irresistible temptation to robber tribes. The great 
royal road leading from Delhi to Agra ami Dholpur and 
Ihence through Malwa to the Deccan, passed dii'cctly through 
the country of the )ats, a bravo strong and liardy people whose 
pi-edatory instinct can be hepl in check only by the terror of 
superior force. 

In 1685 the opportunity created by the Ilmperor’s Deccan 
invasion was seized by two new leaders of flic )ats, Kajaram 
and Ramcliehra, Ihc petty zamindars of Sinsani and Sogar, 
who were the first to train their clansmen in grou|i organization 
and open warfare. Every Jal peasant was pracliscd in wield- 
ing the staff and the sword ; they had only to be embodied 
in regiments, taught to obey their captains, and supplied witli 
fire-arms to make them into an army. As bases for their 
operations, refuges for their chiefs in defeat, and storing places 
for booty, they built several small forts (f;or/5/) amidst their 
almost trackless jungle, and strengthened them with mud 
walls that could defy artiiicry. Then they began to raid the 
king’s highway and carry tlieir depredations up to the suburbs 
of Agra. 

Rajaram’s lawless activities could not be checl?ed by Sail 
Khan, the governor of Agra. The ]at gangs closed the roads 
lo traffic, and plundered many villages of the district, Rajaram 
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soon showed even greater audacity, by attacking and billing 
(near Dliolpur) the renowned Turani warrior Aghar Khan when 
on his way from Kabul to the Emperor’s camp at Bijapur. 
Prince Bidnr Babht was sent (in December 1687), to assume 
the supreme command in the Jat war. 

Bui before the prince could arrive, the Jat leader committed 
more atrocities. Early in 1688, he attached Mir Ibrahim of 
liaidarabad (newly entitled Mahabat Khan), then marching to 
his viceroyal ly of the Panjab. Shortly afterwards he plundered 
Abbar’s tomb at Sibandra, tahing away its carpets, gold and 
silver vessels, lamps, &c., and damaging the building.'" 

Bidar Babht, on his arrival, infused greater vigour into the 
Mughal operations. In an internecine war raging between 
two Rajput clans, Rajaram, who was fighting for one party, 
was shot dead (4 July, 1688). 

Bishun Singh Kachhwa, the new Rajah of Amber ()aipur), 
was appointed by the Emperor as faujdar ot Mathura with a 
special charge to root out the Jats and tabe Sinsani as his own 
jagir. Bidar Babht laid siege to Sinsani. But the campaign 
in the jungles of the fat country severely taxed ihe invading 
army, which had to undergo groat hardship from scarcity of 
provisions 'and water. But the besiegers held tenaciously on. A 
mine was successfully fired (end of January 1690), the wall was 
breached, and Ihe Mughals stormed the fort after three hours 
of stubborn opposition, the Jats losing 1500 men. On the 
imperial side, SOO Muglials fell and 700 l^ajputs were slain 
or wounded. Next year (21st May 1691) Rajah Bishun Singh 
surprised the other Jat stronghold of Sogar. 

The result of these operations was that the new Jat leader 
went into hiding in ‘noobs and corners’ unknown io the 

* Isliw.ii'da6, I3i2ft. Manued (ii. 320) .adds: “TIicy bcaan their pillasJe by bceabiiig in 
Ihf great gates ol bronre which it had, robbing the valuable precious stones and 
plates of gold ami silver, and destroying Whaf they were not able to carry away. 
Dragging out the bones of Akbar, they threw them angrily into the hi e and burnt 
ihcin." 
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iuiperiaiist.s, siiid tlie dislricl ciiiofod peai'o for some 
after. This leader was Chui-aiudii, the son of IMiajia, a brother 
of Rajaram. This Churanuin had a ycnius lor oryanisation 
and using opportunities, and succoodod in tounding a dynasty 
which still rules over Bharatpur. “lie not only increased the 
number of his soldiers, bitl also slronglhcned Ihent by Ihe 
addition of fusiliers (nmsheteers) and a troop of cavalry, whom 
he shortly afterwards sol on foot ;...and having robbed niany of 
the ministers of the Court on the road, he attaehed the rcryai 
wardrobe and lire rcvcmie sent from the provinces." Bui Ihis 
full development of ClHiraman’s power toolj idace after the 
death of Aurangfib. About 1701 he rccoverc‘d Sinsani Irom 
Mughal possession- It was, however, wrested from the 

lats a second time on 9th Oclobcr 1705 by Mubhtar Khan, 
the governor of Agra. 

§ 5. PafiaL' Singf: 6aur and /h's sons dis/iirb Malnm, 1685. 

Pahar Singh Gatir. a Rajput sainindar of lndva£:ln in 
western Buiulelhhand, was serving the Bmperor as faujdar 
of Shahabad Dhamdhera in Malwa. lie was a man of match- 
less bravery and as chivalrous as ire was bi’ave. Taking Ihe 
side of Lai Singh Khichi (Chauhan) against the latter's 
oppressive overlord, Anurudh Sing!) flada (the Raj'ali of 
Bundi), Pahar Singh defealcci the Bundi Rajah and 
plundered all his camp and baggage, worth lakhs of 
Rupees, (early in 1685). lie then openly broke with the 
imperial Government, and look to plundering the villages of 
Malwa. At this time that province was being administered, 
in the absence of Prince Muhammad Azam, by Rat Muluk 
Chand, the assistant ipesMast) lo his diwon. He attacked and 
slew the rebel (Dec. 1685). But the rising continued under 
Pahar Singh's son Bhagwant, who collected a large body of 
fierce peasants and began to plunder the country round 
Gwalior, entirely dosing the roads lo Iraflic. Muluk Chand 
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marchct.1 againsl him with liis troops, A pitched battle was 
fought near Antri, in which the imperialists broke and fled ; 
but the Gaur soldiers plundei-ed all the baggage, horses, etc., 
of tlie Mughals, and returned to their base to secure Ihe booty, 
and Bhagwanl Singh, who was thus left almost alone in the 
field, was hilled by some Mughal officers, (March 1686). 

Rut the troubtc did not end even then, Devi Singh, another 
son of Paliar Singh, joined Chhatra Sal Rundela, and took 
to plundering the imperial territory and molesting the people 
in Rundelhhand. In 1690, Gopal Singh, the grandson of 
Paliar Singh, assembled a large army and captured 
tlic fort of IndvaMi, belonging to Bakhtawar of the Bhadauria 
dan. Saldar Khan, the faujdar of Gwalior, was killed during 
an attack on these rebels (May 1690). 

But two years later the Gaur rebels submitted to the 
Emperor and we find them serving in his army. 

§ 6. Gan&avam's tisin^ in Bifiar ; 6opa! Sing5's in Malwa. 

Gangaram, a poor Nagar Brahman of Gujrat, was diwan 
of Khan-i"Iahan Bahadur, and managed his estates ijagiirs) in 
Allahabad and Bihar, while the Khan was serving in the 
Deccan. The sudden rise of this obscure Hindu excited the 
jealous hate of the other servants of the Khan, who had been 
displaced from liis favour ; and they poisoned his ears against 
his absent diwan, by charging him with a design for indepen- 
dence and self-aggrandfeeinent. The Khan summoned the 
diwan to his presence, Gangaram, disgusted with such a light- 
minded master and despairing of his life and honour, flew to 
arms. Collecting some four thousand soldiers, he plundered 
the city of Bihar and advancing laid siege to Patna. The rebel 
set up a bogus Prince Akbar and called upon the people to 
rally round his standard, (March 1681). But he had neither 
the skill nor the material necessary for taking a walled city, and 
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{Timed to the more profitable worl? of iilundcring the neigh- 
bouring villages, while the governor shut himself up in the 
fori. At length imperial reinforccmenls arrived from Dacca 
and Benares and raised the siege of Patna. After some time 
Gangaram entered Malwa and in concert with Rajput rebels 
plundered Sironj, (Oct. 1684). tic died shortly afterwards at 
Ujjain. 

Rao Gbpal Singh Chandawat, the zamindar of Rampura 
in Malwa, was serving in the lunperor's army in the Deccan. 
He had sent his son Ratan Singh home to manage his affairs. 
This wicked youth became a convert to Islam, and thus secured 
from the Emperor the grant of his ancestral eslate, which was 
newly named Islampnra 1 At the news of it, Gopal Singh 
left file Mughal army, relumed home, and tried to raise a body 
of men for recovering Ratnpura (June 1700). But the Malwa 
governor's forces repulsed him. Al Iasi Gopal Singh In 
despair made his submission to the Emperor, and was appointed 
faujdar of Kaulas (in Haidarabad), Early in 1706, he again 
fell into extreme poverty on his being deprived of the 
faujdari of Kaulas. He then joined the Maralhas for a living, 
and accompanied them in the sack of Baroda in the month of 
March in fhat year. 

§ 7. Jzn^h's/i trade wliH Iieng.al. 

The English nation established their first trade factory at 
Surat in 1612 and exchanged goods with Agra and Delhi by 
the land route. From Agra attempts were made in 1620 and 
1632 to open up trade at Patna in Bihar, but the cost of land 
transport from Sural was prohibitive, especially for bulky 
goods lihe salfpefre, and this project was wisely abandoned. 
There was also an agency at Masulipatam, a port of the 
Golfeonda kingdom. 

In 1633 an English factory was opened at Balasore and 
another at Hariharpur, 26 miles south-east of Cuttack. A little 
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laier, in 1640, the building of Pod St. George was begun 
at Madras, on a piece of land bought from a Hindu Rajah of 
the Vijayiiagar dynasty, and thus "the English established 
their first independent station in India.” It lay, however, 
outside the Mughal empire. In 1651 the English opened their 
first commercial house in Kengal at Hughli on the Ganges, 34 
miles north of Calcutta. Their chief exports were saltpetre 
(brought down in boats from Singhia or Lalganj, north of 
Patna), silh and sugar, Prince Shuja, then governor of Bengal, 
granted a Jiis/ian (or prince’s order) by which the English were 
allowed to trade in Bengal on payment of Rs. 3,000 a year 
in lieu of all hinds of customs and dues (1652). Balasore 
continued for several years as the place for loading and 
unloading hluropc-going ships. 

In 1656 the Home authorities reorganiEed the English 
esiablishments in India. All the Company’s fadories were to 
be subordinole (o the President and Council of Surat, besides 
which there were to be dilef agencies af Madras and Hughli. 

The trade with Bengal was very prosperous about 1658. 
Raw silh was abundant ; the taffetas were various and fine : 
the saltpetre was cheap and of the best qualify ,- the gold and 
silver sent from England were eagerly taken up by the 
Indians. 

In 1661 further changes were made in the government of 
the English factories in India ; all the Bengal establishments 
were made subordinate to the Presidency of Madras, which 
now became of equal ranh with Surat. The Bengal trade 
continued io grow rapidly : in 1668 the Company exported 
from the province goods worth £34,000, in 1675 the value 
rose to £85,000, in 1677 to £100,000, and in 1680 lo £150,000. 
Subordinate factories were opened at Dacca in 1668, and at 
Malda in 1676. In addition to buying local manufactures, 
the English sent out European dyers to Bengal to improve fhe 
colour of the silh cloth bought locally, and they also 
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inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service for navigating the 
Ganges from Hughli to the sea (1668), Tlic first British ship 
sailed up the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal in 1679. 

§ 8. Fdction between IRe Bng.Uit} Icadeis and t/ie Mu^ba! 
odicials in Bengal. 

In the meantime, the differences between the Onglisli traders 
and the local Mughal officers on account of the illegat 
exactions and obstructions of the latter liad come to a head. 
The local officials at Hughli continued to stop the Company^ 
boats and seize their goods. In vain agent lledge.s ollcred 
to Shaista Khan large sums of money in order to be excused 
the payment of customs. At last the English Irarlers lost all 
patience and decided to protect themselves by force, break 
with the Indian rulers, and seize and fortify some convenient 
place on the Indian coasi where their trade would be safe 
from molestation. This war actually broke out in 1686. 

The complaints of the English traders against the local 
agents of the Mughal Government were three .- 

(/) The demand of an ad mlorein duty on the actual 
merchandise imported, instead of the lump sum of Rs. 3,000 
per annum into which it had been commuted during the 
viceroyalty of Prince Shuja, and also Ihe enhancement of the 
rate of duty from time to lime. The Einglish also claimed 
that Aurangzifa's facman of 15lli March 1680 en tilled them, on 
the payment of a consolidated duty of SVa p, c. at Sural, to 
import goods and to trade absolutely free of customs and 
other exactions at all otBec places in the Mughal empire, 

(u') Exactions by local officers under the name of rabdaci 
(road patrol charge or internal transit duty), presents 
ipesSbasfi), writer’s fee, and fatmaisfi (supplying manufactures 
to order of the governor, for which it was not customary to 
take the price). 
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{Hi) The practice of high officials (such as Shaisia Khan 
and Prince Asim-ush-shan, subahdars of Bengal), — a practice 
someiimes resorted to by local faujdars also, — to open the 
packages of goods in transit and tahe awa^ articles at prices 
capriciously fixed by them far below the fair marhet price. 
Some governors (notably Azim-ush-shan) tried to enrich 
themselves by seising goods at low prices and then selling 
them in the market at normal prices, — a practice called 
saiida-i^fcfiax. 

On 10th April 1665 Aurangzib issued an order that in 
all provinces there would be two uniform rates of custom 
duty on imports in future, namely SV? p. c. for Muslims and 
5 p. c. for Hindus. The Mughal Government seems to have 
found it difficult to assess and levy the fasi^a per head 
from the IZuropeans in the same manner as from the 
Hindus, and cotiscquently it seems to have offered them, 
(March 1680) a compromise by turning the /a^ryo into an 
addiliou to the import duty on their goods, raising the latter 
to 31/2 p. c. 

The claims of the English in Bengal id) to escape the duty 
on the actual value of their imports by a fixed annual payment 
of Rs. 3,000 (as conceded by Shuja in 1652) and (6) to trade 
absolutely free in all other parts of India on payment of 
customs at Surat (in virtue of Aurangzib’s facman of 1680), are 
both false and indefensible on any reasoning. 

Shuja was merely a provincial governor. He could, as 
he pleased, let off some favoured body of merchants on easy 
terms during his own viceroyalty, but his grant inisdan) could 
not bind his successors in office, unless it was confirmed by 
the Emperor and turned into an imperial charter {faman). 
The English interpretation of AurangHib’s fatinan of 1680 
was equally wrong. Payment of duty on the goods landed 
at Sural could, by no exercise of ingenuity, exempt from duty 
a different cargo that had come from Home or China not 
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through Surat but directly to Bengal, and which, therefore, 
could not have paid aiTg duty at Surat. 

As for the second and third grievances of the hnglish, we 
must remarh that the exactions here comtdained ot 
had been declared illegal by Auraiigsib and were practised 
only in disregard of his orders. UaUdaci had been abolished 
in the second year of his reign, while ‘'benevolences" and 
forced presents were condemned in the general order 
abolishing abwabs issued on 29th April 1673. Tire ‘‘forcing of 
goods” by his grandson AHim-ush'Shan for his private trade, 
called forth Aurangslb’s sternest censures when It was brought 
to his ears (about 1703). But the traders thus wronged 
by the local officers could have redress on those rare 
occasions only when their cries reached lire ears of the old 
Emperor in the far off Deccan, and the redress was merely 
an order on paper. 

Purity of administration was impossible in a society devoid 
of public spirit and accustomed to submit helplessly to every 
man in power, in public life as well as private. I'lic Emperor 
could not look to everything ; he could not be present every- 
where ; he had to act through agents, and these did not 
share his integrity and regard for his subiecls. 

§ 9. rbe EngilisH war witfi Auvati^sib in Bengal, f6B6~t089, 

The Indian merchants and brokers employed by the E. L 
Co. at QasimbaHar (Bengal) made a large claim againsl fob 
Charnocb, Ihc chief of the factory there, and his colleagues. 
The Indian judge of the place decreed the sum of Rs. 43,000 
against the Englishmen (1684-85). As Charnoek refused to 
comply with the order, his factory was invested, by Mughal Iroops 
(August 1685). But in April next, he escaped to flughlt and 
took the chief direction of EngUsli affairs in Bengal The war 
began in six months’ time from this- 
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On 98th Oct. 1686, three English soldiers, in tiding to 
enter the marhel of the Mughal town of Hughli in defiance 
of the order of the local faujdar, were wounded and carried 
prisoner to the faujdar. An advance made Captain Leslie 
from the English factory (near Golghat) to rescue them was 
beaten bach with loss, and the thatched huts surrounding the 
English factory were set on fire to arrest their progress. 
But reinforcements soon arrived from the English camp three 
miles down the river, and advanced, sacking and burning the 
faujdar’s house and the town lying beyond it. In the evening 
the English ships came abreast of Hughli, captured a ship of 
the Mughal’s, and “kept firing and battering most part of the 
night and ne.xt day, burning and plundering all they met with.” 
The faujdar (led away in disguise; on the Indian side sixty 
soldiers were killed and four or five hundred houses burnt 
down together with a great number of barges and boats. 

Shalsta Khan, on hearing of the sack of Hughli by the 
English, decided to crush these disturbers of public peace. 
Vast detachments of cavalry were sent to Hughli and the 
English factors at Patna were ordered to be seised. On 20th 
December, the English withdrew from Hughli with all their 
property, and falling 24 miles down the river halted at 
Siitanaii (modern Calcutta). 

The war was renewed in February 1687. The English 
burnt down the imperial saH-warchouses near Matiaburuj and 
then stormed the forts at Thana (modern Garden Reach, 
south-west of Calcutta). Sailing down the river they seised 
Ihe island of Hijli, on the east coast of the Medinipur district 
(Contai sub-division),— -a swamp of deadly malaria, but rich 
in fruits, corn and game, and the seat of salt manufacture by 
evaporating sea-water. Here all the English land and sea 
forces in the Bay of Bengal were assembled. Next March a 
body of 170 English soldiers and sailors landed at Balasore, 
took the Mughal fort, and burnt the two towns called Old 
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and New Balasore, after looting ihetn for Iwo days. The 

Indian shipping in Ihe docks were burnf, and two vessels 

belonging lo Prince Asam and Shaista Khan were seized as 
prizes. 

About the middle of Ma^ 16S7, Abdii-s Samad, a lieutenant 
of Shaista Khan, arrived before llijli with 12,000 men to expel 
the English. The invaders Iiad been daily losing men fi'om 

disease, both on land and in the ships, during the trying 

months of Marcli and April, and their provisions had now 
run very short. Their losses in the meantime had been terrible ; 
200 soldiers liad perished and only a liundred, weakened by 
fever, survived ; the forty officers had sunk to five only. On 
11th June the English evacuated blijTi fort, carrying off all 
their aminunilion and arlillery, their drums beating and their 
banners flying. On ItMh August Shaista Khan issued a letter 
in which lie rebuked tlie Englisli for tlieir recent ads of 
violence, but permitted them to build a fori at Uluberia (about 
20 miles south ot Calcutta) and renew their trade at Ilughli. 
So, Cliarnoch returned with his ships and halted at Sutanati 
(September 1687). 

Next year Captain Heath arrived from England, replacing 
Charnock as Agent in Bengal. The new chief decided to 
withdraw from Bengal proper, and on 81h November 1688 
sailed away from Sutanaff with all ihe men and property of 
the Company. Sailing to Balasore with 300 soldiers, Captain 
Heath, on 29th November, stormed tlie Mughal fortification 
(called Point of Sand) at the easternmost point of Old 
Balasore, capturing its artillery and stores. Next day he seized 
New Balasore (further Inland, to the west) and committed great 
excesses, ill-treating Christians and non-Christians, men and 
women alike. Arriving before Chatgaon about iStb January 
1689, he planned to wrest that fort from the Mughal officers 
and make it the safe and independent base desired by tlie 
English for their trade in Bengal. A, council of war dissuaded 
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him from this mad project, and at last in utter disgust Health 
sailed away for Madras (17th Feb.), abandoning all his Bengal 
projecis. 

The Emperor, on hearing of these acts of hostility, had 
iinmedialely ordered the arrest of all the Englishmen, the 
occupation of their factories all over his dominions, and the 
prohibition of all trade or other intercourse with them. But the 
English were supreme at sea, and could slop the journey of 
pilgrim-ships to Mecca. The loss to his customs revenue 
through the stoppage of their trade was also serious. Therefore, 
after a time he was inclined to come to terms with them. 
Ibrahim Khan, who came to Bengal as subahdar in May 
1689, was a mild and just man, friendly lo the English. lie 
wrote lo Madras inviting the factors lo return lo Bengal, 
At last in February 1690, peace was finally concluded 
between the Mughal Government and the English on the West 
Coast, As Aurangslb wrote on 22nd Feb. 1690, “The English 
[of Suratl having made a most humble, submissive petition.., and 
[promised] that they would present the Emperor with a fine 
of Rs. 150,000... and behave themselves no more in such a 
shameful manner, ...His Majesty hath pardoned their faults and 
agrees,.,that they follow their trade as in former times." After 
fhis settlement, tlie Emperor also wrote to Ibrahim Khan, on 
the 23rd April following, fo let the English trade freely in 
Bengal as formerly, without giving them any further 
trouble. 

From Madras Charnock arrived once more at Sutanati on 
24th August as Agent. This was the foundation of Calcutta 
and of the British Power in Northern India, On 10th February 
1691 an imperial order (Basb^al-fiulcm) was issued by the 
grand wasir to the diwan of Bengal, allowing the English to 
carry on their trade in that province without molestation on 
payitig Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of all custom and other 
dues. 
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§ 10. Eng-lisfi war witH tBe Murals on the West Coast. 

As in Bengal, so also on the Western Coast of India, the 
English traders suffered from the vexatious and illegal inter- 
ference and greed of the local officers of the Mughal Govern- 
ment, which the Emperor could not check. In addition, they^ 
were in 1680 asked to pay the ia^iya in the form of one p.c. 
additional import duty, which would have amounted to 
Rs. 20,000 annually. The friction continued ; the local agents of 
the E. I. Co. were powerless to find a remedy. 

But Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman of the Company in 
London, was a man of a fiery disposition and exceptional force 
of character. He decided on a policy of firmness, indepen- 
dence, and if necessary of reprisal, against the Mughal empire. 
Such a policy required three things, namely (n) the withdrawal 
of the English factory from Surat, which was really a “fool's 
paradise," (b) concentrating the Company’s trade and officers 
in Bombay as “the Key of India,” in order to be free from the 
intolerable restraints and indignities to which Iho Company’s 
servants were subjected at Surat, and (c) seising the Indian 
shipping at sea in retaliation for the oppression done to English 
trade in the Mughal dominions. 

But Sir John Child, the "General and Director in Chief” 
of all the Company's factories in India, was weak and incompe- 
tent. In obedience to orders from Home, he left Surat 
for Bombay on 25th April 1687, in order to be beyond 
the reach of the Mughals. The imperial governor of Surat, 
taking this to be a preparation for war, put troops round 
the English factory, with the effect that Benjamin Harris, the 
chief of the Surat Council, and Samuel Annesley, his second 
in office, could not go outside. 

At last, on 9th October 1688, Sir John Child appeared 
with a fleet before Swally and sent to the governor of Surat 
a list of the grievances of the English, demanding compensa- 
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tioii for pust iiiiunes and a new charter confirming and 
extending their privileges. The governor began open hostility 
by suddenly imprisoning the Cnglish factors and their Indian 
brokers, placing a guard over the Cnglish factory, and sending 
a force to Swally to seize Child. The latter escaped, and 
retaliated by blockading the mouth of the river below Surat 
and then sailing down the coast and capturing al( sorts of 
Indian shipping indiscriminately. 

Tlie Mughal Government's reply was to put the captive 
Englishmen at Surat in irons, in which deplorable condition 
they remained for 16 months (Dec. 1688— April 1690). At the 
same time, the Siddi of Janjira, as Mughal admiral, delivered 
an attack on Bombay (May 1689) and landed on the island, 
occupying its outlying parts. The English garrison was driven 
witliin Bombay fort and besieged there by a daily increasing 
mob of Muslims. Governor Child, therefore, made an abject 
appeal for pardon, sending a mission lo Aurangsib under 
O. Weldon and Abraham Navarro (loth Dec. 1689). I'he 
Emperor pardoned them, by an order dated 25fh December 
1689, The English were restored to their old position in the 
Indian trade on condition of paying a fine of one-and-a half 
lakhs of Rupees, and restoring the goods taken from Indian 
ships, 

§ 11, European pirates in Indian seas, ntfi centmj. 

European piracy in the Indian Ocean had begun with 
the coming of Vasco da Gama at the end of the l51h century. 
It excited no moral reprobation in Christendom. Merchants 
ami advenlurers of all classes and nationalities Hocked from 
Europe to the Indian seas In the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and with the growth of Indian trade there was a corresponding 
growth of piracy by different nations. 

In 1635, Cobb, the captain of a ship licensed by 'Charles I 
of England, plundered two Mughal vessels at the mouth of 
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Ihe Red Sea, though one of them had a pass from the 
Surat factory. In 1638, Sir William Courten, under a grant 
from the same hing, sent out four sliips which robbed Indian 
vessels and tortured their crews. For these misdeeds of 
their fellow-countrymen, the innocent servants of the E. I. Co. 
at Surat were kept in prison for two months, and released 
only on the payment of Rs. 1,70,000 as compensation. 

In the second half of the 17th century an even more 
lawless race of men than the old Buccaneers appeared and 
extended their operations to the Indian Ocean, acting generally 
in single ships and plundering vessels of evei 7 nationality. 
“Of these men, chiefly English, the most notorious were 
Teach, Evory, Kidd, Roberts, England and Tew, with many 

others less known to fame Roberts alone was credited with 

the destruction of 400 trading vessels in three years The 

chief cause of their immunity lay in the fact that it was the 

business of nobody in particular to act against them Their 

friends on shore supplied their wants and gave them timely » 
information of rich priHes to be looked for, or armed ships 
to be avoided. Officials high in authority winked at their 

doings, from which they drew a profit Not only were the 

greater number of pirates of English blood, but pirate captains 
of other nationalities often sailed under English colours. 
The native officials, unable to distingiu'sh the rogues from the 
honest traders, held the E. I. Co.'s servants responsible for 
{heir misdeeds.” 

In 1681 two ships under English colours seised vessels 
in the Red Sea worth six lakhs of Rupees. Next year a 
number of sea-rovers from the West Indies made their 
appearance and infested the Malabar coast, hoisted the red 
of black flag, and robbed Indian and European vessels 
alike. There were, besides, other European pirates 
in the Persian Gulf, at the mouth of tlie Red Sea, in the 
Mozambique Channel, and some lying off Achen (Sumatra), 
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The most famous of these pirates was fleniY Bridgman, 
who tool? the alias of Dvoiy. On 30th May 1694, while 
acting as the mate of an Cnglish ship hired by the Spanish 
Government, he overpowered the officers, renamed his ship 
/dmc.Y, and took to a life of piracy, with 46 guns and 150 
fighters on board, After notable captures in the Gulf of 
Aden, he look off Socotra (Sep. 1695) the Fat5 MuBammadi, 
a richly laden ship of Abdul Ghafur, the prince of Surat 
merchants, A few days later he achieved his crowning feat, 
the capture of the Ganj»i-~sa\vai, a ship belonging lo the 
Mughal Timpcror and being the largest vessel of the port of 
Surah Every year it used to sail lo Mohha and Jidda, carrying 

Indian pilgrims for Mecca and Indian goods for sale in Arabia. 

It had SO guns and 400 raushets on board, but its captain, 

Muhammad Ibrahim, was a coward. 

lie was returning from Mohha, when between Bombay and 
Daman he was attached by the Aancj, a second pirate ship 
and two boats, Tlie artillery fire of the Europeans was most 
effective •, in a short time llie Mughal vessel had lost 25 
soldiers hilled and 20 wounded. A gun on board the Ganj-i~ 
sawai burst, setting the ship on fire and killing or burning 

several of the crew. W'hlle tiic Indians were distracted by the 
fire and engaged in putting it out, the pirates boarded the ship 
from all sides. No resistance was made by the crew. The 
captain hid himself in a lower cabin, after placing swords in 
ihe hands of the Turkish slave-girls whom he had purchased 
at Mohha and whom he now bade lo fight like men ! 

For three days the pirates looted the ship at leisure ; the 
women on board, many of them belonging to the Sayyid and 
other respectable families, were outraged, and several of these 
victims commitied suicide. Then Bvory left the unhappy ship, 
which was carried by its crew; to Surat on 12lh September. 
When its passengers, stripped of everything, unfolded the tale 
of plunder and rape, the people of Surat were roused to 
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unconii'ollable indignation at this outrage on the Muslim faith. 
The sufferers ascribed the attach to Englishmen closely connected 
with Bombay. 

Itimad Khan, the governor ol Surat, was a friend of the 
English and an officer of unrivalled uprightness and purity. 
Amidst the popular clamour he kept his licad, and by his 
judicious measures saved the local Englishmen from being 
lynched by the Muslim fanatics. He sent a pai'ty of regular 
troops under his lieutenant Ashur Beg to occupy the factory 
(14 Sep.), and confine tlic merchants Ihere pending the receipt 
of the Emperor’s orders. A similar fate overtook the English 
traders at Swally and Broach. Their trade was totally 
stopped. 

During his captivity, Anneslcy (the President of the 
English Council at Surat) with tireless activity sent off petitions 
to the Surat governor, to the agents and friends of the 
English in AurangHib’s camp, and to the Emperor himself and 
his ministers, —asserting the innocence of the Company's 
servants and demanding their release. Sir John Gayer, the 
governor of So.nbay, was equally active ; he wrote to Itimad 
Khan and to ttie Emperor, strongly protesting against the 
arrest of his countrymen and appealing for justice, “We are 
merchants and not pirates,” he repeated. 

§ 12. Autanij&ib’s policy towards Euvopean traders. 

Aurangsib deeply resented this flagrant offence against his 
flag and his religion, but he was too wise a man to be swayed 
by his passions. He desired above all things to secure a regular 
escort of European war-vessels for the pilgrim-ships to Mecca, 
and this embargo on European trade was only an instrument 
for putting pressure on them to gain that end cheaply but 
effectually. 

The Dutch offered to clear the Indian seas of the pirates 
and to be responsible for the safety of the pilgrims to Arabia 
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if they were given the exclusive right of trading in the Mughal 
einpirc free of duly. This was declined by the Emperor. 
Annesley wrote to the Mughal Government undertaking to 
supply convoy for the Indian vessels in tfie Arabian Sea or 
stand responsible for their safety, on condition of the English 
being paid four lakhs of Rupees annually. The Emperor 
higgled hard over the amount to be paid for each escorting 
ship, —offering only half the actual running cost for the double 
vovage. At last Annesley signed a bond for supplying escort, and 
the English prisoners were set at liberty on 27th June, 1696. 

In 1696 a syndicate of English noblemen had fitted out 
the Adventiivc, a very strong 30-gun vessel, to act as a privateer 
against the French and at the same time destroy the pirates 
in the Indian Ocean. Its captain was William Kidd, “destined 
to blossom into the most redoubtable pirate who ever 
besmirched the honour of England,” Arriving off Calicut early in 
1697, he looh to a life of piracy, shamelessly describing his 
robberies as legltimafe acts of privateering authorised by the 
king of England. Kidd’s success drew many restless English 
seamen into his party. '‘Distributing his forces with the sbilf 
of a sea-strategist," Captain Kidd dominated the Indian Ocean, 
with his munitions and stores drawn from a base in Madagascar. 
“All told, the pirate fleet mounted 120 guns, and was 
manned by not less than 300 Europeans, of whom the great 
majority were Englishmen.” 

Besides taking many of the E. I. Co.’s ships, he captured 
on 2nd February 1698, the Qaeda MevcHani, 400 tons, bound 
from Bengal to Surat with a rich cargo worth 4 lahhs of 
Rupees belonging to Muhhlis Khan, one of the great nobles of 
the empire. Late in 1698 Chivers (a Dutch pirate) captured 
a fine ship with a cargo worth 14 lahhs belonging to Hasan 
Hamidan, a merchant of Jidda and Surat. 

The English merchants of Surat could not escape any 
longer. The wise and upright collector of the port, Itiroad 
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Khan, had died in Feb, 1697 and had been succeeded bv 
Aiiianat Khan, an unscrupulous and rapacious tyrant, "It was 
useless to assert that the English were not to be identified 
with the pirates, when.,., many English seamen of the piratical 
craft were actually recogniHed by reliable native sailors as 
former servants of the E. 1. Co." The Mughal governor, on 
23rd Dec. 1698, surrounded the Surat factory and gave 
Annesley the ultiraatuin either to yield to the Emperor's demand 
for giving a bond to guard the sea against pirates or to 
leave the country in ten days. The Dutch and the French 
were similarly treated. Meantime the factories were segregated, 
and Indians who tried to communicate with them were bound 
and Hogged by order of the governor. In August 1698 
came an imperial order that the English, French and Dutch 
would be held responsible for all losses al sea and that the 
three nations should pay total damages amounting to 14 lakhs. 

Finally, the English, French and Dutch agreed to act tn 
concert to suppress piracy and signed bonds by which tiiey 
jointly engaged to make good all future losses. On receiving 
this agreement, AurangEib reversed Ins embargo on European 
trade in the Mughal dominions, and lie wrote to the Surat 
governor to settle tiie matter in his own way. In the terms 
of this agreement, “the Dutch conyoyed the Mecca pilgrims 
and patrolled the entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying 
Rs. 70,000 to the governor of Surat ; the English paid 
R.S. 30,000 and patrolled the South Indian seas, while tlie 
French made a similar payment and policed the Persian Gulf.” 

On 3th April 1699 a new English Company Was established 
at Surat, with Sir Nicholas Waite as President. Sir William 
Norris was sent out from England as the English king’s 
ambassador to the Mughal Court in the interests of the new 
Company. He yisited Aumngzib in the siege camp before 
Panhala (April 1701) ; there was an exchange of presents 
between the two Governments, but nothing was secured by 
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Hie ainbassddof in return for his very expensive mission and 
waste of sixteen months (97 Jan. 1701— IS April 1702). 
AurangHib had demanded, as the price of a favman for tlie 
new Company’s factories, that the English should give an 
undertaUing to clear the seas of the pirates, while Norris 
hnew it to be an impossible task. 

Meantime, in hebruaiY 1701, Sir John Gayer had been 
seized and imprisoned by Amanat Khan at Surat, through the 
machinations of Waite, who had procured an order from 
AurangHib to that effect by bribing the Surat news-writer. Poor 
Gayer was kept in confinement for six years with only 
occasional intervals of liberty, A return prepared in lanuary 
1703 showed that the captives at Surat numbered 109 persons. 
Including 21 English officials of the Company,.,.and 15 seamen. 
Their imprisonment varied in rigour according to tlie caprice 
of llic governor, 

On 98lh August 1703 two ships of Surat, one belonging 
to Abdul Qhafur and another to Qasimbhai, when returning 
from Mokha were captured by the pirates off Surat. The news 
of the outrage reached Surat on the 31st, and the governor, 
Itibar Khan, seiaed all the Indian brokers of the European 
Companies, and blockaded their factories, cutting off their food 
supply and every kind of communication with outside. Three 
lakhs of Rupees were extorted by Ihe governor from 
Vittal and Keshav Parekh, Ihe brokers of the old English 
Company, and three lakhs more from the brokers of the 
Dutch. In this the governor had merely enforced the 
indemnityboncl which his predecessor Amanat Khan had 
extorted from the Europeans in FebruatY 1699 to the effect 
that they would stand security for any losses caused to 
Indian shipping by the pirates. AurangHib, on hearing of it, 
disapproved of Itibar Khan’s action and set aside the agreement 
extorted in February 1699. 

But in truth there was no peace for the Europeans. The 
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captivity of Sir John Gayer and his Council continued with 
the usual relaxations, under fresh orders from tlie Mughal 
Court in July 1704. The Dutch made reprisals by capturing 
a rich vessel bringing Indian pilgrims bach from Mecca. 
Among them were Nur-ut-Haq (a son of the late Chief Qasi 
Abdul Wahab) and Fahhr-ul-Islam. Both were held in high 
veneration by Aurangeib for sanctity of character and 
respectable birth. “Without ill-treating them, the captors sent 
a message to the governor of Sural calling on him to repay 
the money he had taken from them by force. On being paid, 
they would restore the ships.” AurangHib al last rcaliHcd how 
helpless he was at sea and that he must mahe an unconditional 
surrender to the Europeans if his subjects were ever to make 
pilgrimages to Mecca. He instructed Nejabat Khan to secure 
the release of these two holy men and the other captives on 
any terms tliaf he could get, and forbade him to take 
indemnitybonds from the Europeans in future. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


SOMl; PROVINCnS DURING AURANGZIB'S REIGN. 

S 1. BencfLil : its natural wealfd and c^rowtH under 
Muffdal peace. 

Among all Ihc provinces'^ of the Mughal empire, Bengal 
was most lavishly favoured by Nature, Us copious rainfall 
inahes the labour of artificial irrigation unnecessary. Its 
numberless rivers and tanhs with their abundance of fish and 
its fruit-laden orchards richly supplement the corn-fields. The 
climate alone is vile and justifies Aurangzib’s epigram that lliis 
province was “a hell full of bread,” Such a country needed 
only peace to be full of wealth and population. That peace 
and good government were supplied to Bengal by the 
Mughal empire throughout the 17th century. 

In the 16th century Bengal had been an unhappy scene 
of anarchy and desolation from the decay and dismemberment 
of its independent provincial sultanate and the long wars of 
Mughal conquest. The misery of the people was extreme, 
from the annilTilation of wealth and cullure through political 
turmoil. In the midst of this internal decay and exhaustion 
of the old order, its conquest by Abbar came as a blessing 
to the province. But during AUbar’s reign Mughal rule in 
Bengal was more libe an armed occupation than a settled 
administrallon. His viceroys had to content themselves with 
Ihe nominal submission of the old independent Afghan 
princelings and Hindu ruling zamindars. The Emperor’s 

* It neither iwssiblt; nor necessary to aiw 1>0K> the histor? of everv siibaa of 
Ihe Minthal empire rfurhi« thi-i rc.«n. The htslorian is concerned with those provin. 
res onlY wlunu affairs assumed an imperial importance, 
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subahdars merelY received the tribute, but did not establish 
direct imperial administration over the people, except in the 
district round the capital and Ihe strategic cities held b'? their 
assistants, the faujdars. The huge though irregular armed 
forces under the various zamindars remained quiescent but 
undestroyed. They only waited for some weahening of the 
Emperor's power, some catastrophe at Delhi, to assert thdr 
independence once again. After the accession of fahangir 
his new viceroy, Islam Khan, who governed the province for 
six years (May 1608 — 11 August 1613), was a most ambitious, 
active and high-spirited noble. By a series of campaigns he 
crushed all the independent samindars of Bengal, destroyed 
the last remnant of Afghan power in Mymensingh, Sylhet 
and Orissa, and imiJosed full Mughal peace and direct 
imperial administration upon all the parts of Bengal. There- 
after Bengal enjoyed profound internal peace for nearly a 
century and a half and recovered wealth and population, 
trade expanded by rapid strides, industries developed, and a 
great indigenous literature grew up in the hands of the 
Vaishnav sect. The Arracanesc, and subsequently their agents, 
the Portuguese pirates of Chatgaon, were a pest to the 
riverside districts of East Bengal ; but this evil was removed 
early in Auranggib's reign (1666) by Shaista Khan ; the trade 
of the English and the Dutch grew by leaps and bounds 
from the middle of the century onwards, and their factories 
and purchase-agencies stimulated production and wealth in 
the country. 

§ 2. Oom-nocs of Bengat in Auvanmib's tviffn. 

Shaista Khan's first viceroyalty of Bengal extended over 14 
years (1664-1677). During this unusually long period of office 
in one province, he first ensured the safety of the Bengal 
rivers and sea-board by destroying the pirates' nest at 
Chatgaon, won over the Feringi pirates and settled them near 
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Dacca. His internal administration was equally mild and 
beneficent. Ho immediately stopped the resumption by the 
State of the old rent-free lands which the local officers had 
begun durinss Ihc interregnum following Mir Jumla's death. 

Hvery day he held open Court for administering justice 
and redressed wrongs very promptly. This he regarded as 
his most important duty. Shaista Khan restored absolute 
fi-cedom of buying and selling, and also abolished two illegal 
exactions of Ins predecessors, namely, a tax of one-fortieth 
isa^at) on the income of merchants and travellers, and an 
excise duty (Basil) from every class of artificers and 
Iradesmen, the latter tax yielding 15 lahhs of Rupees a year 
in his own jagirs alone. The long interval of peace secured 
by his arms to Bengal was employed by him in adorning his 
capital Dacca with many fine buildings, and constructing sarais 
all over the country. On the whole, he was a generous 
nobleman of the grand old style. Shaista Khan was sent bach 
to Bengal in January 1680. His second term covered the 
nine years from 1680 to 1688 ; the most noticeable event of 
this period was the war with the English E, I. Co. already 
described. The popular tradition is that during his governor- 
ship rice sold in Bengal at the incredibly cheap rate of eight 
maunds to the Rupee, 

Ibrahim Khan arrived in June 1689, as subahdar. He was 
an old man of mild disposition and sedentary habits and a 
great lover of boohs, Without strength of purpose or capa- 
city for action, he let matters drift, till the administration of 
ihc province entirely brohe down, and every one did what 
he lihed. He personally administered justice, was free from 
venality and caprice, and promoted agriculture and commerce. 
His first act after coming to Bengal was to make terms with 
the English and induce them to settle in Bengal again. 

But Bengal in the late 17th century was no place for a 
boohworm. The lawless elements in the province sei?ed the 
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opportunity presented by Ibrahim Khan’s supine administra- 
tion and slothful unmartial character, Shova Sinah, the 
samindar of Chatwa-Barda in the Mcdinipur district, rebelled, 
and in alliance with Rahim Khan, the chief of the Orissa 
Afghans, began to plunder the lands ot his neighbour. Rajah 
Krishna Ram, the farmer-general of Ihe revenue of the 
Bardwan district. Krishna Ram advanced against them with 
a small force, but was dcleated and slain, and his wife, 
daughters and enlire property and the town of Bardwan itself 
were captured by the rebels. Nurullah Khan, the faujdar of 
west Bengal, timidly shut himself up in the fort of Hughli, 
where the rebels soon blochaded him. He slipped out of it 
at night with his bare life, but all his wealth and the fort 
fell into Shova Singh’s hands. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion, (he three European 
nations in Bengal had enlisled Indian soldiers to guard their 
property and obtained the subahdar’s permission to erect 
forts round their setllemenls of Calcutta, Chandernagar and 
Chinsura. These places at once became the only havens of 
refuge amidst the general disturbance in Bengal. The Dutcii 
of Chinsura recovered Hughli fori for the imperial Govern- 
ment in August. 

Shova Singli's next step was to detach Rahim Khan with 
the main part of his army to take tlie rich cities of Nadia 
and Murshidabad, while he returned to his headquarters at 
Bardwan. Here he was stabbed to death by a daughter of 
Rajah Krishna Ram. The rebel army cliose Rahim as flieir 
chief, and he now crowned himself with the litle of Rahim 
Shah, By Ihis time all Bengal west of fhe Ganges had passed 
into the hands of fhese men, while Ibrahim Khan lay inactive 
at Dacca, Rahim's army had now increased to 10,000 horse 
and 60,000 infantry. He plundered the rich cities of 
Murshidabad, Malda and Rajmahal. 

Immediately on hearing details of this rising and Ibrahim 
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Khan's negligence, the Emperor dismissed him from the 
viccroYalty of Bengal and appointed his grandson, Asim-ush" 
shall to the post (middle of 1697). The prince was then in 
the Deccan, and pending his arrival Zabardast Khan (the son 
of Ibrahim and fatijdar of Bardwan) i-ecovered Rai'mahal and 
Malda. lie next attached the rebel camp at Bhagawangola 
and after a two da^s' fight captured it (May 1697), Rahim 
was successively driven out of Murshidabad and Bardwan 
into the woods. 

In November the prince arrived at Bardwan, and halted 
there for many months. Zabardast having left the province, 
the rebels now reappeared and renewed their activity on 
all sides. Rahim, after plundering the Nadia and Hughli 
districts, arrived near Bardwan to confront the imperial army. 
Hero he treacherously slew Khwajah Anwar, the prince's 
chief minister, at an interview, and then delivered an 
impeluous attack on the imperial army, but was hilled. Their 
loader being gone, the rebel array melted away. 

Muhammad Uadi, surnamed Kar Talb Khan, was transferred 
from the diwani of Orissa in 1701 to be diwan of Bengal, 
with the title of Murshld Quit Khan. “The prudent manage- 
ment of the new diwan soon raised Bengal to the highest 
degree of prosperity. Particularly careful in tlie clioice of 
his officers, he obtained through their means complete informa- 
tion about the actual capadly of the lands and the amount 
of custom duties. The diwan took the collection into his own 
hands, and by preventing the embezzlemcnis ol the zamindars 
and jagirdars, augmented the annual revenue." 

Murshld Qull refused to let Azlm-ush-shan interfere with 
revenue matters In any way. The foolish prince instigated a 
plot of some troopers to mutiny and murder the diwan. The 
conspiracy was defeated by Murshld Quli Khan's presence of 
mind, courage and tact. But, to guard against further attempts 
on his life, he removed the revenue office from Dacca, where 
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the prince lived as governor, to a more centrall'? situated village 
on the banb of the Ganges, whose name of Maqsudabad he 
changed to Murshid-abad in honour of liiniself. Tliis was destined 
to be the capital of Bengal for half the 1 8th century. AurangEib, 
on hearing of the incident, grew very angry, and ordered 
the prince to remove to Bihar, which had been added to 
his charge in {anuary 1703. For the next three years (1704- 
1707) Azim lived at Patna, which he was permitted by the 
Emperor to name Azim-abad after his own name, 

Murshid Quli Khan repeatedly sent to the Emperor large 
sums as the surplus revenue of the province. The money 
came most opportunely to Aurangeib, whose other resources 
had been exhausted by the endless war with the Marathas, 
Under Murshid Quli all felt that a strong master had come 
to the province. He collected the revenue by his own agents 
directly and thus saved the profits which iniddleraon or zamin-' 
dars used to mahe. The orders of Murshid Quli Khan were 
so absolute that the most refractory men trembled in his 
presence, and his commands were implicitly obeyed. Two 
days in the weeh he administered justice in person, and was 
so impartial in his decisions and rigid in their execution that 
no one dared to commit oppression. 

A few years after the death of AurangHlb he became 
independent ruler of Bengal, as the Delhi Government sanh Into 
hopeless decline. Under him Bengal entered on a career of 
peace and marvellous material prosperity, which was interrupted 
only by the follies and crimes of his unworthy successors. 

§ 3. Malwa, its importance in Mitg.fial times. 

The Mughal province of Malwa extended north to south 
between the Jarauna and the Narmada rivers. West of it, 
across the Chambal, lies Raiputana, and east of it Bundclhhand, 
from which the river Betwa separaies it. The most notable 
element of its population are the Rajputs, divided into an 
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immense number of petty clans or minor branches of famous 
clans, ami not organiHcd in compact tribal States as in Rajputana 
proper. But their number and importance were not so prepon- 
derant as to throw into insignificance other races of inhabitants, 
such as the lais who were spread over the northern side, 
and tlic Gonds concentrated in full strength in the south and 
Ihe south -east,- -besides a strong Infusion of Muhammadan 
immigrants (mostly Afghans) settled in dednite centres. The 
undeveloped primitive races, though strong in number, lived 
in out of the way corners and among the hills and jungles. 

Malwa was rich in agricultural wealth, — producing large 
quantities of the higher crops, such as opium, sugar-cane, 
grapes, musk-melons and betel-leaf, besides sheltering large 
herds of elephants in ils forest tracts. In industries it occupied 
the first rank among the Mughal subahs after Gujrat In 
Mughal limes its importance was enhanced by the fact that 
all the great military roads from the northern capitals, Agra 
and Delhi, io the Deccan passed through this province. 

A preponderantly Hindu province, with a sturdy Rajput 
population, was not likely to fake Aurangsib’s policy of temple 
destruction and poll-tax on the Hindus with tame submissiveness. 
They often fought the agents of Islam in defence of the seats 
of their religion. But, on the whole, the disturbances in Malwa 
during the first half of this reign were all on a small scale 
and confined io a few localities. With the exception of the 
raids of Chhalra Sal Bundela and Babiit Buland Gond, Malwa 
continued to enjoy peace and uneventful administration till 
near the end of the 17th century. But after Rajaram’s return 
home from Jinji began a movement which was destined in less 
flian fifty years to completely change the political history of 
the province. 

§ 4, Mamtfid incursions into Malwa, i699'*i706. 

In November 1699, a Maratha band led by Krishna Savant 
crossed the Narmada for the first time and raided Malwa up 
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lo ihe environs of Dhamuni. The path thus opened was 
never again closed, till at last in the middle of Ihc 18lh century 
Malwa passed into regular Maratha possession. In January 

1703, the Marathas crossed the Narmada again, and caused 
disturbances up to the environs of Ujjain. In October 1703, Nima 
Sindhia burst into Berar, defeated and captured Rustam Khan 
the deputy governor of the province (on behalf of Firue Jang), 
and then raiding Ihe Hushangabad districi and crossing the 
Narmada he advanced into Malwa at the invilation of Chhalra 
Sal. After plundering many villages and towns, he laid siege 
to Sironj, but FiruH Jang, who had entered Berar in pursuit of 
another Maratha force, hastened with light equipment on the 
track of the raiders, overlook them near Sironj, and immediately 
delivered his attack, (middle of November). Nima fled away 
on horseback. Many of the Marathas and their local Rajput 
and Afghan allies were slain or wounded. The followers and 
cattle of Rustam, whom Nima was dragging along with himself, 
were released. 

In February 1704 FiruE Jang, following up his success, 
surprised Nima’s army, which was off its guard, near the Jungle 
of Dhamuni, slaying many and recovering much booty. There 
were heavy losses on the Mughal side too. 

It was a great deliverance for the Mughals. The Maratha 
activities in Berar had held up the reports of news-wrifers and 
official letters for 3 or 4 months on the bank of the Narmada. 
The danger from which Malwa had Just escaped, through Firus 
Jang’s courage and activity, brought home to Aurangeib's mind 
the gravity of the situation. Prince Bidar Bahht, a brave and 
skilful general, then acting as governor of Aurangabad and 
Khandesh, was appointed viceroy of Malwa on 3rd August, 

1704. He continued to govern Malwa till March 1706, when 
he received urgent orders to go to GuJral and take charge 
of its defence. 

The prince’s favourite lieutenant was the young gallant fai 
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Singh (tiai-raf), the new Rajah of Jaipur, who had gained his 
good opinion by his conspicuous services. 

74aiong the rebels who troubled Malwa were Nasiri 
Afghan, Gopal Singh Chandawat, Gopal Chaudhuri of Sironj, 
Abbas Af.glian, and Umar Pathan. In fact, the local disturbers of 
peace in Malwa in Ihe closing ^ears of the reign were too 
many to be counted. “Marathas, Bundelas, and Afghans out 
of employment are creating disturbances in the province” (1704). 
The result is summed up in Aurangzib’s own words .- “The 

province of Khandesh has been totally desolated Malwa too 

is 1 ‘uincd, — very little habitation is now left.” 

§ 5. CMatm Sal Bundela’s eaiis Hk. 

Chauipat Rao Bundela’s fourth son, Chhatra Sal (born in 
1650), lived to defy the imperial Government with success for 
half a century, hcep his own province in constant turmoil, 
invade Malwa, and finally to carve out an independent 
principality in Eastern Malwa, with its capital at Panna, His 
long life of 81 years ended in 1731. 

Left helpless by Iheir father's outlawry and death, Chhatra 
Sal and his cider brother Angad were first employed by Jai 
Singh in his own contingejit, in Ihe war against Shivaji (1665), 
and afterwards rewarded for their gallant services by being 
created Imperial mansabdars {Basati and 3-sadi respectively) 
in August following. 

Chhatra Sal was next employed in the Mughal attack on 
Dcogarh by Dilir Khan. But the young Bundela prince felt 
that he was not being rewarded as he deserved, and that a 
subaltern’s career in the Mughal array did not offer full scope 
to his soaring amblHon. Me dreamt of taking to a life of 
adventure and Independence fn fmitaffon of Shivaji, whom he 
visited. 

But the Maratha king advised, him to return to his own 
country and use his local influence to promote risings against 
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Aurangsib, so as fo distracl the Mughal forces. Clihatra Sal, 
on his return home, began fo attach the mighty Muglral 
empire. 

The policy of temple destruction on which AurangHib 
launched in 1670, created an opening which Chhatra Sal at 
once seised. The Hindu population of t5undelljhand and 
Ihe adjoining province of Malwa took up arms in defence of 
the altars of their gods. They sighed for a bold leader who 
would repeat Champat’s spirited defiance of the Mughal 
Emperor and protect their religion. Chhatra Sal was, therefore, 
hailed as the champion of the Hindu faith and Kshatriya 
honour. Even Sujan Singh, the loyal Bundela Rajah of Urchha, 
sent him a secret message of praise and good wishes. 

§ 6. CUfiaita Sal's wav witli Magfial dovcvnincni. 

“The news of Chhatra Sal's advance (1671) was grateful to 
Bundela ears." The rebels elected Chhatra Sal as their leader 
and the king of all the Bundelas, his army numbering 535 
men. But he soon received large reinforcements. The hope of 
plunder drew to his side vast numbers of recruits from this 
marlial tribe, especially, Champat’s old followers in brigandage. 
In ihe earlier part of his career, Chhatra Sal’s raiding activities 
were mostly directed against the Dhamuni district and 

the rich city of Sironj which lay 65 miles west of it. He 

looted the villages of these two regions year after year. 

Successive Mughal faujdars of Dhamuni resisted him with 
indifferent results. 

In a short time Chhatra Sal’s repeated successes decided 
the waverers. Many other petty chiefs joined him, and even 
Durjan Sal, the Hada usurper of Bundi, allied himself with 
the rebels of Bundelhhand. Chhatra Sal followed the Maratha 
system of sparing the places that paid him a blackmail of 

one-fourth of their standard revenue (cfiautR). As Aurangzib 
became more and more deeply enlangled in the Deccan, 
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Chhatra Sal achieved more brilliant triumphs, including the 
capture of Kalinjar aird Dhamuni and the loot of Bhilsa. 
The range of his raids was greatly extended ; the whole of 
Malwa from the ' Jamuna to the Rajput border and the 
Narmada was his happy hunting ground, and he became a 
nucleus round which all lawless men of this region assembled. 

In March 1699, Slier Alban Khan, the faujdar of Ranod 
(70 m. n. of Sironj), marched against him, and attacked him 
near Suraj-Mau. After a severe battle, Chhatra Sal fled into 
the fort, which the Khan besieged, but the Bundela chief 
escaped from it. Bui Chhatra Sal had his revenge next year. 
On 24th April 1700 Slier Afhaii Khan attacked him near Jliuiia 
and Bariia, slew about 700 of his men, and dispersed the 
rest after wounding Chhatra Sal himself. But Ihe Khan was 
mortally wo\inded by a musket-shot. 

In 1705 PiruH lang induced the Emperor to make terms 
with the irrepressible Bundela. Chhatra Sal was created a 
4~-/iasati in the Mughal peerage and induced to visit the 
Emperor in the Deccan. Here ho lived in peace for a year 
and a half, and then, on Aurangzib's death, returned home 
to renew liis career of Independence.* 

§ 7. Tf 2 (i Gond h'ngdorns and tdeiv celadons wild tde 
Mitgdals. 

Gondwana covers much of ihe modern Central Provinces, 
and stretches on both sides of the Yindhya range. In the 
northern half of this region a great kingdom had been 
established in the l6tli century by the Gond Rajah of Garha. 
But Akbar’s generals dismembered the kingdom and sacked 
its capitals Garha and Chauragarh, The later Rajahs reigned 
at Chauragarh, with diminished power and territory, and 
rapidly ■sank into obscurity in the middle of the 17th century. 

* Tha full Eisfoty of Chhatra Sat's later career, based upon original Persian aiid 
Marathi sources, is given in rag edition of Irvine’s Later MugHals, ii. 227 — f4I. 
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The predominance among the Gonds now pasi.ed to the 
chiefb of Deogarh, in the centre of Gondwana and south of the 
Narmada river. Some twentv-five miles south of Deogarli lay 
Chanda, the seal of another Gond Rajah, wlio was ihe constant 
enemy and rival of the house of Deogarh. These were the only 
Gond States that counted for anything in tire reign of Aurangsib, 
and their accumulated treasure, lierds of elephants, and 
collections of gems locally quarried, made them objecls of 
cupidily to the Mughal Goveriinicnt. In 1637 a Mughal army, 
released from operations in the Deccan, entered Gondwana, 
levying contribulions from the local chiefs. II stormed Nagpur, 
the seat of the Deogarh Rajah Kuhla. The fort was restored 
to him on his promising an annual tribute. 

But the tribute fell into arrears, and in 1655 a Mughal army 
marched into Deogarh territory and forced lire Rajah (Kesari 
Singh) to nrahe an abject submission. The arrears grew ter 
15 lahhs at the end of 1666. 

An imperial army under Dillr Khan marched into Gondwana 
in january 1667. Manji Meilar, lire Rajah of Chanda, had been 
refractory and done some acts of lawlessne.ss. But on the 
arrival of the Mughal army at Mandura on his frontier (Pcb. 
1667), he offered submission, and promised a war contribution 
of one hrore of Rupees and an annual tribute of two lahhs. 
Dilir Khan stayed there for two months, during wlrich he 
realized 77 lahhs of Rupees out of the promised contribution. 

Kuh Singh, the Rajah of Deogarh, was friglitened by the 
fate of ihe Chanda chieftain. He humbly wailed on Dilir Khan, 
agreeing to pay three lahhs as line, and delivdr 18 lahhs 
within a fixed period. He, however, did not hcep liis promise, 
and in August 1669 Dilir Khan had to repeal his invasion. 
The Mughals overran Deogarh. The Rajah with his entire 
family (two brothers and one sister) embraced Islam, , as the 
price of restoration to his isingdom, and on 99th March Dilir 
Khan left Nagpur for the south. 
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Bill Ihe altitude of the Gond Rajah was not changed with 
his ctiange of religion under temptation. He continued 

refractory. In March t6S6, one claimant to this State was 
converted to Islam with the title of Rajah Bahht Buland and 
given the throne. He lived to extend the area, power and 
prosperity of his hingdom very lai-gely, and to give the gfeatest 
trouble to Aurangsib in the last years of hfs reign. 

Rain Singh, the Rajah of Chanda, was deposed in 
October 1683 and the throne given to Kishan Singh. But 
the old Rajai) refused to yield possession to his rival. 

So, a Muglial force under Ifiqad Khan entered his 
capital on 2nd Nov, 1684 and installed Kishan Singh. This 
Rajah was succeeded by his eldest son, Btr Singh, in July 

1696. In August 1700 lie was summoned to the Emperor’s 
camp as his tribute had fallen into arrears. He reached the 
Emperor’s army on 27 April 1701 and paid one lakh info 
ihe Berar treasury. 

^ 8 . Ba/i/if Buland, Gond Rajafi of DeogarB, asserts Bis 
independence. 

In june 1691, Babht Buland was deposed by the Emperor, 
and the throne of Deogarh was given fo another Muslim 
Gond named Dindar. Babht Buland, after being kept under 

surveillance for some years, recovered his freedom {Aug, 1695) 
by giving security for his future conduct, though the Emperor 
remarked, “He will run away ; beep a watch on him.” Soon 
after this, trouble began again in Deogarh, Dindar proved 
defiant, and a Mughal force with the help of the Chanda 
Rajah Kishan Singh, captured Deogarh and drove Dindar into 
flight (March 1696), Kan Singh, the second son of Kishan 

Singh, secured the throne of Deogarh by turning Muslim 

(under the name of Rajah Nehnain). Babht Buland now lost 
all hope of his restoration. The time was opportune for a 
bold strobe, fo test fortune by a throw of the dice, as 
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Deogarh and Chanda had both changed their rulers in the 
same year (1696), and their new Rajahs were mere lads. He, 
therefore, slipped awa^ from the imperial arm'?', relumed to 
Deogarh, and raised the standard of rebellion with remarhable 
pertinacity, resourcefulness and success. The Emperor, in 
impotent anger, ordered his name to be changed from /Jaf/if 
Bitland ('Fortunate’) to Naffim Bakht (‘Luchless’), The rebel’s 
activity spread over a wide area. Bcrar was his nearest 
hunting ground. A detachment from Firua fang’s army 
defeated Babht Buland and captured Deogarh (June, 1699). 
The rebel escaped from his doomed capital and entered Malwa 
with a vast force ; he next occupied the kingdom of Garha 
and restored Narendra Shah to his ancestral throne, (July). 

Bakht fiuland in July sent Rs. 30,000 lo Chhatra Sal with 
a request to recruit a body of the famous Bundcla musketeers 
for him. In October, he sent two envoys to Rajararn in 
Satara fori, to invite him to Deogarh, in order to create a 
diversion in Aurangab’s rear ; but the Maratha king declined 
under the advice of his generals. Early in March 1701, Bakht 
Buland and his uncle Nawal Shah, the aatnindar of Jamgarh, 
in concert with Ihe Marathas assembled a force of 4,000 
troopers and 12,000 infantry, and attacked Alt Mardan Khan, 
the governor of Bcrar, but they were defeated with great 
slaughter, Nawal Shah being hilled andiBakhi Buland wounded. 
Risings by Bakht Buland’s Muslim allies are reported in 
February 1703 (near Ujjain under Abbas) and fanuary 1704 
(under Sayyid Abdul Qadir). 

“During Bakht Buland’s reign the rich lands to the south 
of Deogarh, between the Wainganga and Kantian rivers, were 
steadily developed. Hindu and Muliaminadan cultivators 
were encouraged to settle in them on equal terms with Gonds, 
until this region became most prosperous.” industrious settlers 
from all quarters were attracted to Gondwana, many towns 
and villages were founded, and agriculture, manufactures, and 
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even commerce made considerable advances. On the death 
of Aurangzib, this Deogarh chief extended his hingdom ; the 
Seoni district was ceded to him by Narendra Shah and he 
also annexed the ancient historical Gond principality of Kherla. 
But the glory of Deogarh departed on the death of his 
successor Chand Sultan (1739), and the Maratha house of 
Nagpur secured his hingdom. 

§ 9. Condition of Kasdmir under the Mughals. 

The Mughal Emperors treated Kashmir merely as a pleasure 
resort. They did not try to improve the face of the land 
or the condition of the people. 

The common people of Kashmir were sunh in the deepest 
ignorance and poverty ; many of the villagers lived in 
primitive simplicity and went about almost naked for want 
of clothing ; they merely wrapped a blanket round their 
bodies for warmth. Long distances and lack of roads made 
it impossible to import grain from outside, and every valley 
had to be self-contained in the matter of its food supply • and 
when a natural calamity like flood or heavy snowfall cut off 
communications, the inhabitants perished helplessly of famine 
in thousands. The province was off the routes of the civilised 
world ,■ difficulty of transport raised the cost of marketing its 
produce. The province had no local industry. Even shawl-weaving 
was mostly a Government monopoly, and the people earned 
from it only the wages of daily labour at the State factories. 
The fine Kashmiri paper was consumed only by the Court, 
and made to order. 

So backward were the people in civilisation that even the 
upper classes of Kashmiris were deemed unfit to be employed 
In the imperial service as mansabdars, till near the end of 
Aurangsib's reign. We learn that it was only in 1699 that 
the Emperor was first induced by the then subahdat to 
appoint people of Kashmir as mansabdars. No Kashmiri Hindu 
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gained any office under the Mughal empire, and as lor the 
common Muslims of the province, if the^ were villagers they 
were despised as Ignorant savages, and if townsmen ns lying 
tlattcrers and cowardly cheats, so that in Mughal India a 

Kashmiri came to be a by-word for a smooth-spoken rogue. 

Ignorance, poverty, and the feudal organiHation of society, — 
which kept the masses in a servile condition, also- 

accounted for their sale of the lionour of their wives 

and daughters. 

The ignorance of the people was only equalled by their 
superstiiiousness. A huge parasite class of Muslim saints and 
their disciples flourished in this charming climate and exploited 
the credulity of the people. In the cities of Kashmir, the 
sectarian bitterness between the Shias and the Sunnis often led 
to fierce rioting and even civil war, and the strong arm ot 
the governor (when he did not happen to be tlie partisan 
of either sect) could only maintain an armed truce among the 
local population. Quai-rels between individual members of the 
rival sects quickly passed into mass conflicts ; the Suimi mob 
of the capital, roused by the qasi’s harangues, plundered and 
burnt the Shia quarter, and massacred every Shia whom they 
could catch. Sometimes there were pitched battles in the 
streets between the armed rioters and the governor’s troops. 
Even the viceroy's residence was not safe from the Sunni 
mob and soldiery, if he was susvrected of harbouring' any 
Shia whom they wanted to lynch. 

The villagers were half-naked boors, living in ablcct poverty, 
ignorance, and filfh. The townsmen, too, had not a <nuch 
happier lot. The sudden and dangerous ilood.s to which the 
lake is subied, forced them to build their homes in the cramped 
high ground above the edge of the river or the lake. The 
frequency of earthquakes made it necessary for Iheir houses 
to be light wooden structures. The intense cold of the country 
made fires necessary in every household day and night. The 
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luitural consequence of this chain of causes was thai conflagra- 
tions were frequent, and when they broke out they spread 
from one end of the city to another, making a clean sweep 
of these crowded human warrens of timber and grass. 

§ 10. Anvangsib’s vtcecoy:s and tdeiv doingis in Kasdmiv, 

In Aurangzib’s reign, there were twelve subahdars in 
Kashmir during 48 years. The life of the province varied as 
the characters of its successive governors varied. Some of 
them, like Itimad Khan and Faeil Khan, administered justice 
with great diligence and honoured learning. Others, like Saif 
Khan, introduced innovations in the form of illegal exactions 
to enrich themselves. 

The long roll of natural calamities during the half century 
of Aurangzib's reign includes two earthquakes (June 1669 and 
1681), two conflagrations of the capital (1673 and 1678), one 
flood (1681), and a famine (1688), The most notable events 
of this perod in the history of Kashmir were Aurangsib's royal 
progress through it (1663), of which Bernier has left a 
graphic account (with a wrong date) and the conquest of 
Greater Tibet (1666) whose ruler, styled Daldal Namjal in the 
Persian chronicles, bowed to Islam. 

In 1684 took place what was probably the worst fight 
between the Shias and the Sunnis. The Hasanabad quarter of 
Srinagar was a Shia stronghold. A resident of it named Abdus 
Shakur and his sons had done some injury to a Sunni named 
Sadiq, Their enmity grew into a long-standing quarrel. In the 
course of it these Shias publicly did some acts and made some 
remarks designed to insult the memory of the first three Khalifs 
(who were usurpers, according to Shia theology). The offenders 
look refuge with the governor Ibrahim Khan. The qazl 
Muhammad Yusuf, in pious frenzy, roused the mob of the 
city and they sei fire to ihe Hasanabad quarter. During the 
riot, the governor’s son Fidai Khan came out to support the 
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men of Hasanabad, while the mob, stregthened by the Kabul 
officers just returned from Tibet and some local mansabdars, 
opposed him. Many were slain and wounded on both sides 
and the mob rioted with terrible fury. 

Ibrahim Klian, finding himself worsted in the contest, at 
last handed Abdus Shahur and other accused Shias over to the 
qasi, by whom Shahur and his two sons and one son-in-iaw were 
put to death under canonical sentence. The Sunni rioters were 
masters of the city and sacked the mufti's house, though he 
was a Sunni. Baba Qasim, the preceptor of the Shias, was 
seized on the road and put to death with disgrace. Fidai 
Khan rode out and slew a local leader of the Sunnis with 
many of the mob. But in the meantime, Shaihh Baqa Baba 
had assembled another crowd, and set fire to Ibrahim Khan’s 
mansion ! That governor then arrested and imprisoned Baqa 
Baba, the qazi, news-writer, and bahhshi of the (irovlncc, and 
the leading men of the capital. This strong action cowed the 
people into submission. Aurangzib, on hearing of Ihesc 
occurrences, removed Ibrahim Khan from the vlceroyaliy and 
ordered the Sunni captives to be released. 

About 1698-99 an event happened which roused ihe 
religious fervour of the Muslims to the point of overflowing. 
This was the bringing into the country of the rcpulcd hair of 
the Prophet Muhammad which Khwajah Nuruddin liad secured 
in Bijapur, and which was sent after the Khwajah's death to 
Kashmir along with his corpse. The entire Muslim population 
poured out tnlo the streets and open spaces, to behold and to 
touch the blessed relic. 

Another incident, Illustrating the gross credulity of the 
people of Kashmir, took place in May 1699, which In that 
year was the Muslim month of fasting (Ramzan). A stranger 
of some position named Mir Husain had come to Kashmir and 
tafeen up his residence near the Tahht-i'-Sulaiman hill, where he 
set up his hermitage. In the month of Ramzan he prepared 
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a gianci illumination in honour of the season. Most of the 
people of Srinagar v(?ent there for excursion and sight-seeing. 
In the third quarter of the day such a violent storm of wind 
rain thunder and lighlning burst upon the place that the 
whole city was darkened as in the darkest night. It continued 
so for some time, and then the people, believing that the Sun 
liad set, broke their day's fast. But after 2 or 3 hours the 
tempest ceased, the Sun reappeared, and all felt themselves 
befooled and disgraced, for a Muslim can hardly commit a 
greater sin than to eat anything in the day-time of the 
month of RaniHan. It is characteristic of the intelligence 

and education of the people of the capital city of Kashmir 
that all of them, high and low alike, ascribed this abnormal 
l^henomenon to the magic art of that heretic hermit. The 
faith-dofending, truth-knowing” Emperor believed in the charge 
and ordered the magician to be expelled. 

§ 11, Gitfraf, its advantageous position and divessided 
population. 

The wealth of Gujrat was mainly due to its handicrafts 
and commerce. The former could flourish only in walled cities 
and in the villages nestling in their shelter. In commerce, 

not only did its people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
possess a natural capacity surpassing that of other natives 
of India, but Gujrat enjoyed a position of exceptional 

advantage, All the merchandise of the rich inland districts of 

Khandesh, Berar, Malwa and even Upper India had to cross 
Gujrat for shipment abroad. On the coast of this province 
stand the greatest ports of India, — Broach in Hindu times and 
Surat in Muslim. Gujrat was, therefore, pre-eminenlly the gate 
of India in Mughal times, in respect of the outer Muslim world. 
Through Surat passed the enormous volume of Muslim 
pilgrims to the holy cities of Arabia and of Shfa votaries to 
the shrines of Najaf and Karbala. Travellefs, merchants, 
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schoinrj,, fortune liunters, and political refugees from Persia, 
Arabia, rurkev', Bgypi, Zan?ibar and even Khurasan and 
Barbat'Y used to enter India tlu-ough the Gujrat ports 
tile short, comfortable, cheap and usually sate 'ocean 
highway, wliile (he land route across the Sulaiman and 
Hindu Kush ranges fell into growing neglect. 

Ibis geographical advantage has given Gujrat a ver^ 
composite population and a large foreign strain from very 
early times, especially the fire-worshipping Persians and that 
blanch of the IsmailLa heretics of Islam who are popularly 
known as Bohras as well as the unorthodox sect of Mahdavts. 
riicsc and other emigrant clans or families along with the 
remnants of the Muslim tribes that had held sway over the land 
before the coming of the Mughals, have given an unparallellcd 
diversity to the racial complexion of the province. On the 
Hindu side the population is even less homogeneous ; Ihere were 
In Ihe fringe areas of Gujral in the 17th ceiTlury many primitive 
races not yet broken lo dvillHation and orderly political 
life, such as the Kolis (in the south), tlic Bhils in Baglana 
(south-east), the wild Rajputs and pseudo-Rajpuhs in the 
eastern frontier, and the predalory Grasias scattered through- 
out the province, be.sides the Kathis of tlie west, These were 
an ever present menace lo the peace of tlie country. To 
them were added in Aurangzib’s reign another race of 
disturbers, the Marathas, who af last sweid Mughal rule out 
of the province. 


§ 12. Governors of dajvat andec Aucangsib, 

During Aurangsib's reign of 50 years Gujrat was governed 
for him by twelve viceroys, of whom Mahabaf Khan (6 years, 
1662—1668), Md, Amin Khan (10 years, 1672 — 1682), Shujaet 
Khan (17 years, 1684— 1701), and Prince Md. Asam (4 years, 
1701 — 1705) ruled the province longest. In the remaining 13 
years there were as many as eight subahdars. 
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Ciujfal liad an evil reputation for famines in the middle 
m^es, and the reign of AurangHib was no happier in this 
respccl. We read of famines in J681, 16S4, 1690-91, 1695-96 
and 1693. In 1681 there were bread-riots in the capital. 
The drought of 1696 was so terrible that “from Patan 
to Jodhpur no water nor blade of grass could be seen," 
In addition to these natural calamities, pestilence desolated 
many of the cities, lingering for Years together in them. 
Among the noteworlhg public disturbances was the overflow 
of the Rajput war across the north-eastern frontier of Gujrat 
(1680) when Bhim Singh the son of Maharana Raj Singh 
raided Vadnagar, Vishalnagar and some other rich cities. 

§ 13. MaratBa invasion of Gu/vat, !706. 

The greatest disaster that the Marathas inflicted on the 
Emperor's troops occurred early in 1706, during the interval 
between the departure of Prince Aaam from Ahmadabad 
(25 Nov, 1705) and the arrival of Bidar Bahht there (30 July 
1706). The Marathas under Dhaiia Jadav tooh prompt advantage 
of this defenceless condition of the province for the time being. 
A\ Rataniuir (in Rajpipla), the two divisions of the imperial 
troops were signally defeated one after the other by Dhana. 
'fwo of their chiefs, Safdar Khan Babi and Nazar Ali Khan, 
were captured and held to ransom; their camps were looted, 
and large numbers of Musalmans perished or were taken 
captive, (15 March, 1706). 

When Abdul Hamid Khan (the deputy governor) himself 
arrived with another army, his small force was surrounded 
by Ihe cxullanl victors near the Baba Piara ford, all the chiefs 
including the deputy governor himself were taken prisoner, 
and their entire camp and baggage plundered. Then ihe 
Marathas levied Ci2aut5 on the surrounding country and 
nclired after plundering the towns and villages that fallecl 
to pay it. The Kolis had taken advantage of these disorders 
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to rise and sad? the ricli Irading centre of Raroda for 
two days. 

§ 14. Reltgtotis pevsecution of tfie Bofira and ICdoja sects. 

A spiritual guide of tlie Isiuailia sect named Qutb had 
been put to death by order of AiirangHib early in his reign. 
In 1705 the Emperor, learning that Klianji, the head of tlie 
Israailia sect and successor to Qutb, liacl sent twelve emissaries 
(dais) wlio were secretly perverting Muslims to tliis heresy, 
ordered the twelve men and certain otlier members of this 
community to be arrested and sent to liiin umler careful guard, 
with the money collected by them and the sixty and odd holy 
boohs of tlieir faith. This was done. At tlic same time ortliodox 
teachers were appointed by llic State to educate tiie children 
and illiterate people of the Bohras in every village and city 
in Sunni doctrines and practices. Tlieir mosques liad been 
converted to Sunni usage earlier in the reign. 

Another branch of tliese scclartos, called KBoj'as in 
Kathiawad and Miiim'ns (or Matias) in Otijral, consisted 
mostly of Hindus cemverted to Islam by a saint named Sayyid 
Imanvud-'din, whose tomb at Karmalali (9 miles outside 
Ahmaclabad) was their chief shrine. They paid idolatrous 
adoration to their spiritual guide, hissing his toes and lieaping 
up gold and silver on his feet, while he sat in royal splendour 
behind a screen and they supported liim by a regular voluntary 
fax of one-tenth of their annual income. AurangEib ordered 
the arrest of their spiritual head, Sayyid Shahji. The man hilled 
himself by poison on the way, but liis son, a boy of Iwelve, 
was sent to Aurangsib. Al this all his followers in Oujrat rose 
to wreah vengeance on the governor, saying that he had 
murdered their religious head. They fought and hilled tlic 
aujdai of Broach, captured that city, and held it in a body 
4,000 strong (Oct. 1685). The subahdar after a long siege 
recovered the fort and butchered the fanatics within it. 



CHAPTER XIX 


AURANGZIB’S CHARACTER AND THE EFFECT 
OF ms REIGN. 

§ 1. Peace ifie vooPcause of India's pcospetif^. 

To all outer observers fche Mughal empire seemed to have 
attained to its highest splendour and power when Aurangsib 
ascended the throne of Delhi. “The wealth of Jnd" had 
become provei'bial in far off countries, and the magnificence 
of the Court of the Great Mughal had “dazEled even eyes 
wliich were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles.” And 
when a trained administrator and experienced general like him, 
who was also a puritan in the simplicity and puiity of his 
private life, succeeded to the guidance of this rich heritage 
in Ihe fulness of his physical and mental powers, all people 
hoped that he would carry the empire to unimaginable heights 
of glory. And yet the result of Auranggib’s long and 
strenuous reign was utter dissolution and misery. The causes 
of this strange phenomenon it is the duty of the historian to 
investigate. 

In a warm, moist and fertile country; like India, — where the 
lavish bounty of Nature speedily repairs the ravages of hostile 
man and beast, of inclement sun and rain, — order is the root 
of national life, in an even greater degree than in other lands. 
Given peace without and the spirit of progress' within, the 
Indian people can advance in wealth, strength and civilization 
with a rapidity rivalled only by the marvellous growth of 
their vegetation after the first monsoon showers. A century of 
strong and wise government under Akbar and his son and 
grandson had given to the richer and more populous half of 
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India such peace and impulse to improvement. A hundred 
victories since the second Panipat had taught the tnclian world 
to believe that Mughal arms were invincible and Mughal territory 
inviolable. Shivaji broke this spell. Mughal peace — the sole 
justificalion of the Mughal empire— no longei- existed in India at 
AurangHib’s death. 

In a predominantly agricultural country like India, the tillers 
of the soil are the only source of national wealth. Directly 
or indirectly, the land alone adds to the “annual nalional stock.” 
Even the craftsmen depend on the peasants and on the men 
enriched with the land revenue, for the sale of their goods, 
and if the latter have not enough foodstuff lo spare, they 
cannot buy any handicraft. Hence, the ruin of Ihc peasants 
means in India the ruin of the non-agricullural classes too. Painn'c 
parsons paimv to^aiime, is even truer of India than of 
France. Public peace and security of properly arc necessary 
not only for the peasant and the artisan, but also for the 
trader, wlio has to carry his goods over wide dislanceg and 
give long credits before he can find a profitable market. 
Wealth, in the last resort, can accumulate only from savings 
out of the peasant's production. Whatever lowers the 
peasant’s i^roductive power or destroys his spirit of thrift by 
creating insecurity about his property, thereby prevents the 
growth of national capital and impairs Ihe economic staying 
power of the country. Such are the universal and lasting 
effects of disorder and public insccurily in India. And the 
reign of Aurangab affords the most striking illustration of 
this truth. 

§ 2 , Economic dcain of Aucang&ib’ s ceaseless vaaefave. 

The economic drain caused by Aurangzib's quarter century 
of warfare in the Deccan was appalling in its character and 
most far-reaching and durable in its effects. The operations 
of the Imperial armies, especially their numerous sieges, led 
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to a total destfuction of forests and grass. The huge Mughal 
forces, totalling 1,70,000 troops according to the official records '' 
with perhaps ten times that number of non-combatants, soon 
ale up everything green wherever they moved. In addition, 
the Maralha raiders destroyed whatever ttiey could not carry 
off,— feeding Iheii- horses on the standing crops, and burning 
the houses and properly too heavy to be removed. Hence, 
it is no wonder that when at last in 1705 Aurangsib retired 
after his last campaign, the country presented a scene of utter 
desolation. "He left behind him the fields of these provinces 
devoid of trees and bare of crops, their places being iafeen 
by the bones of men and beasts," (Manucci), This total and 
extensive deforestation had a most injurious effect on agriculture. 
The financial exhaustion of the empire in these endless wars 
left Government aird private owners alike too poor to repair 
the buildings aiid i'oads worn out by the Japse of time. 

The labouring population suffered not only from violent 
capture, forced labour, and starvation, but also from epidemics 
which were very frequent during these campaigns. Even in the 
imperial camp, where greater comfort, security and civilisation 
might have been expected, tlie annual wastage of the Deccan ! 
wars was one lakh of men, and three lakhs of horses, oxen, 
camels and elephants. At the siege of Golkonda (t687) a 
famine broke out. "In flai'darabad city the houses, river 
and plain were filled with the dead. The same was 
the condition of the imperial camp...Kos after kos 
tlie eye felt only on mounds of corpses. The incessant 

rain melted away the flesh and skin After some months 

when the rains ceased, the white ridges of bones looked from 
a distance like hills of snow,” The same desolation overtook 
tracts which had hitherto enjoyed peace and prosperity. The 
acute observer Bhimsen writes about the Eastern Karnatafe, « 
"During the rule of the Bljapur Golkonda and Telinga [dynas- 
lies] this country was extensively cultivated. But now many 
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places liave been turned info wilderness on accouni of the 
passage of the imperial armies, which has iiillicted hardship 
and oppression on the people.” And he noticed the same 
thing in Berar also. 

In 1688, Bijapur was visiled a desolating epidemic of 
bubonic plague, which is estimated to have carried off a 
hundred thousand lives in three months. So, too, we read of 
a plague in Prince AHam's camp in Aug. 1694. The Bnglish 
factors at Surat report similar devastating epidemics throughout 
Western India in 1694 and 1696 (when 95,000 men (lerislied), 

I To take one example only, the drought and plague of 1702—04 
hilled two millions of men. In addition to disease, great 
natural calamities lihe flood, drought and excessive and un- 
seasonable rainfall were frequent in the Deccan at the begin- 
ning of Ihe ISfh century, which aggravated the sufferings of 
invaders and natives alihe and still further reduced the popu- 
lation. The state of war, spread over nearly a generation of 
time, had left no savings, no power of resistance in the com- 
mon people ; everything they produced or had stored up 
was swept away by the hordes on both sides, so that when 
famine or drought came, the peasants and landless labourers 
perished helplessly lihe flies. Scarcity was chronic in the 
imperial camp and often deepened into famine. Tlie former 
remarhable cheapness of grain now became a forgotten inytlr 
in many parfs of India. 

§ 3, Injutj to trade and mdiisft;^ war, disorder, 
and official exactions. 

There being in many places no peace or safety for tillage, 
the starving and exasperated peasantry tooh to highway 
robbery as the only means of living. In the Deccan they 
gathered arms and horses and used to join the Marathas in 
their raids. Raiding bands were, also, locally formed, which 
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iiave emplo'i'incnl to many and chances of glory and wealth 
to the more spirited among the villagers. Trade almost ceased 
in the Deccan during this unhappy quarter century. Caravans 
could travel south of the Narmada only under strong escort ; 
hence, they had to wait in the fortified towns for months 
before they could get an opportunity of advancing further 
towards their destination in safety. We even read of the royal 
mail and bashefs of fruits for the Emperor's table being held 
up for five months at the Narmada by Maratha disturbances 
in the roads beyond it. 

Even where war was not raging (as in Bengal), the 
weahening of tlie central Government emboldened provincial 
governors to disregard imperial prohibitions, and to make 
money by forcing goods from traders at absurdly low prices 
and then selling them in the public marts, and also by 
exacting foi bidden abwabs from craftsmen and merchants. 
[See niy Mugfial Administtation, Ch. 3,] In the absence of 
security at home and the impossibility of making purchases at 
distances, arts and crafts ceased to be practised except in the 
walled cities. Village industries and industrial classes almost 
died out. The Madras coast, for instance, with its teeming 
weaving population, was so unsettled by the Mughal-Maratha 
struggle for the Karnatab (1690 — 1698) that the English and the 
French factors found it difficult to get enough clothes for loading 
their Europe-going ships. Thus ensued a great economic 
impoverishment of India—not only a decrease of the “national 
stock’’, but also a rapid lowering of mechanical sbili and 
standard of civilisation, a disappearance of art and culture 
over wide tracts of the country. 

The Mughal soldiers on their march often trod down the 
crops, and though the Emperor had a special body of 
officers for compensating the peasants for [this loss 
i-^avalt), his financial difficulties led to the neglect of this 
(humane rule. The worst oppressors of the peasants, however, 
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were the tail of the army— the vast nondescript horde of 
servants, day labourers, damsAes and other vagrants who 
followed Aurangsib’s "moving city of tents" in the hope of 
picking up crumbs where such a crowd had gathered togctheiT 
Particularly the Bcluchi camel-owners who hired out their 
animals to the army, and the unattached Afghans searching 
for employment, plundered and beat the country people mosl 
mercilessly. The banjatas or wandering grain-dealer tribe, 
who moved in bodies, soinelimcs of 5,000 men, each with 
his couple of bullocks loaded with grain, were so strong in 
their strength of numbers and contempt for the petty officers 
of Government, that they someiimes looted tire people ou the 
wayside and fed their cattle on the crops in the fields, with 
impunity. Kven the royal messengers (called mmtafis in 
Gujrat) who carried Government letters, reports of spies, and 
baskets of fruits for presentation to the Emperor, used to 
rob the people of the villages they passed by. In the trail 
of the Marallia soldiers appeared the Beracls and even the 
Pindaris — who were brigands pure and simple. 

'I'hen, there were the land-stewards of rival jagirdars,-- 
the incoming and the oulgoing ■ -of the same village. Under 
the plea of the never-to-be satisfied arrears of revenue, the 
late jagirdar’s collector tried to squeeze everything out of Ihe 
peasantry before he left, and even conlinued to slay in the 
village for some months after the arrival of his successor. 
And the new-comer, in order not to starve himself, passed 
the half-dead peasants through his fiscal grinding-mill, 

§ 4. Banhaptes of MugBal Govammetd. 

The English conquest of India was of a pulsatory 
character ; 'it was achieved not by an uninierruplcd succession 
of advances, but each aggressive governor-general was 
followed by a pacific economical non-inleryentionlst, A 
Warren Hastings filled the financial void created by the wars. 
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of Clive and Vaiisiltait, and laid ihe basis for the militaiy 
expansion of a Wellesley, while the banferuptcy caused by 
Wellesley's fren?Y of conquest was repaired by the recupera- 
tion of a sober plodding Barlow or Minto. The pacific 
Bentinch undid the ravages in the Treasury made by the 
bellicose Marquis of Jiastings and Earl of Amherst. Not so 
Aurangsib. Ever since 1679, when he embaiked on the 
spoliation of the kingdom of Marwar, his reign was one 
long warfare. lie did not realize the necessity of intervals 
of peace and retrenchment, which would give breathing time 
to I'lis subiects, recoup the losses of war, and lay by a reserve 
for future wars. He soon ran through his current revenue,, 
the yield of the new tax ifaxi^a) imposed on the Hindus in 
1679, and even the accumulated treasures in the vaults of Agra 
and Delhi forts. 

Thus, the last reserve of the empire was exhausted, and 
public bankruptcy became inevitable. The salaries of the 
soldiers and civil officers alike fell into arrears for three years. 
The men, starving from lack of pay and Ihe exhaustion of 

their credit with the local grocers, sometimes created scenes 
in the Emperor’s Court, sometimes abused and beat their 
general’s business manager. The imperial Government made 
reckless promises of money grant and high command to 

every enemy captain who was induced to desert and every 
enemy qlladar who was persuaded to surrender his fort. 
It was not humanly possible to keep all of these promises. 

The resull was that Ihe entire land In the empire proved 

insufficient for the total amount of jagic needed fo satisfy the 
dues of all the officers included in the swollen army-list. 
Even when the grants of land in lieu of salary were drawn 
up by the Pay Office, (hey remained for years as mere orders 
on paper, the actual delivery of the villages to the grantees 
being impossible. The interval between the order and the 
actual possession of the jagir, it was safcastically said, wqs 
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lon§ enough to turn a boy into a grey-beard, liven a minor 
Maratlia hill-fort cost on an average Rs. 45,000 in cash lo 
tahe it by bribing its qiladar, and Ihe Emperor might well 
despair of taking all of them at this rale. And yet he 
obstinately went on capturing fori after fort by heavy bribery 
or by regular sieges which were ten times more costly. 

The spirit of the Mughal army in Ihe Deccan was at Iasi 
utterly brohen. The soldiers grew sick of the endless and 
futile war,' but Aurangzib would listen to no protest or 
friendly advice. Even his grand wazir Asad Khan, who had 
ventured to suggest that now that Bijapur and Golkoncia had 
been conquei'ed he had no more work to do and might as 
well return to Delhi, received a sharp reprimand, “I wonder 
that a wise old servant like you has made such a requosl...So 
long as a .single brealli remains in ihis mortal body, there Is no 
release from labour.” A generation of imperial followers grew 
up in the Deccan who had never ciiteretl a cily or house of 
brick or stone, but passed all their lives in tents, marching 
from one encampment lo another. The Rajput soldiers 
complained that Iheir race would not be able to serve the 
empire In the next generation, as they had to pass their life- 
time in the Deccan campaigns, without getting any respite for 
going home and rearing up children. One home-sick noble 
offered the Emperor a bribe of one lakh of Rupees for 
transferring him lo Delhi 1 


j" § 5. Adtninish'ahve decline and public distucbanccs. 

The inflated cxiaendifure and incessant warfare in the 
Deccan adversely reacted on the situation in Northern India. 
The oldei, and more settled peaceful and pro.spcrous provinces 
of the empire were drained of their manhood, wealth, and 


■> “Owins iQ mr marching throuyli Upserls aqd lorcfF, inv ofTicen loiitf fof tnv 
death.' Aumugzib to Muaazam In Anecdotes, S U. 
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talent. Their best soldiers, highest officers, and all their 
collected revenue were sent to the Deccan, while the subahs 
of Hindustan were henceforth left to be governed by minor 
officers with small contingents and incomes quite inadequate 
for maintaining viceregal authority. All classes of lawless 
men began to raise their heads in the north as well as in the 
south, though later and more fitfully in Hindustan than in 
the Deccan, T'he proud zamindars, whose grand-fathers had 
been ruling princes before the coming of the Mughals, the 
Afghan families settled in various districts (especially Bengal, 
Jaunpur, Malwa, Allahabad and North Orissa) and still 
dreaming of their lost empire in India, claimants to principali- 
ties dispossessed by order of Aurangzib, predatory tribes like 
the Jat peasantry west of Agra and the Mewatis south-west of 
Delhi, and turbulent Rajput villagers like the Bais of Oudh 
and the Ujjainias of South Bihar, — all rose in defiance of the 
Government and began to lay hands on their weaker 
neighbours. The local viceroys could not cope with them, 
for, their income, inadequate even on paper for their heavy 
duties, was actually dwindling very fast. The genera! unrest 
naturally caused a falling off in the rent collection from the 
peasants. It is difficult to imagine a system more ruinous to 
the peasants and therefore in the long run more harmful fo 
the State also, than the actual administration of Mughal 
jagifs. It ended in a mad looting of the peasants by 
rival jagirdars’ agent? or successive agents of the same 
Jagirdar, "There is no hope of a jagir being left with the 
same officer next year. When a jagirdar sends a collector 
to his jagir, he first takes an advance from Ihe latter 
bv' way of loan. This collector, on arriving in the village, 
fearing lest a second man who had given a larger loan fo the 
jagirdar was following (to supplant him), does not hesitate to 
collect the rent with every oppression. The ryots have given 
up cultivation 5 ihe jagirdars do not get a penny,” (Bhimsen), 
29 
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The same ruinous policY was followed in revenue collection 
in the Crownlands. [See my Studies in Mtigfial India, 223,] 
^XThus, a vicious circle was formed : political disorder (to 
-''\vhich we must add a wrong system of land administralion) 
led to less and less money coming from the jagirs ; this 
diminished income lorced the governors to keep fewer and 
fewer troops in their pay ; the decrease in their armed strength 
encouraged greater lawlessness among the people, from which 
followed a further impoverishment of the peasants atid falling 
off in the land revenue. 

War was the only occupation of the Rajputs and indeed of 
all the Hindus who claimed to belong to the Ksliatriya caste. 
The Mughal peace established in northern India had left to 
them chances ol employment ottly in the trans-frontier regions 
on the west or in tlie still unsubdued parts of the Oeccan. 
Rajputs had fought under the imperial banner in Central Asia 
and Qandaliar, But in Aurang?ib's reign Mughal military 
activity was contracted wilhin the frontiers, though Kabul was 
stilt a part of his empire. Ills annexation of the remaining 
Deccan principalities caused unemploymeut among ttie Rajputs 
in two ways, — first because lie was under tlic necessity of 
giving employment to the masterless local troops of tlie sub- 
verted monarchies, and secondly because fewer territories were 
now left for him to conquer, [n these ctrcuirustances aspiring 
scions of Rajput liouscs could only fight with their hinsfolh 
for their ancestral “homes”, tahe to robbery, or apostatise in 
order to get grants of estates from AurangEib. 

§ 6, Deca^ of Indian civilissation undet Autangfy'b, 
its causes and signs. 

The retrogression of mediaeval Indian civilisation under , 
Aurangaib is noticeable not only in the decline of the fine 
arts, but still more in the low Uitellcctual type of the new 
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'gonei'dlton. As the 17th century wore on, the older nobility 
nourished on the manly traditions of Ahbar and Shah Jahan, 
ijifled witli greater independence of spirit, and trained with 
greater resources and responsibility, — gradually died out, and 
their places in camp and Court were tahen by smaller men,-' 
suiiplied with poorer resources by the suspicious Aurangzib, 
afraid to exercise responsibility and initiative, and seehing to 
advance themselves by sycophancy. The exceptionally pro- 
longed life of Aurangsib with its ever increasing store of 
experience and information, made him intellectually dwarf the 
younger generation. His self-sufficiency and obstinacy increased 
with age ; till at last none dared to contradict him, none could 
give him honest advice or impart unpleasant truth. With the 
lach of leisure amidst the incessant warfare and rough camp- 
life In the far off South, the culture of the aristocracy decayed, 
and, as the nobles set the tone to society, the whole of the 
inlclleclual classes of India steadily fell back to a lower 
level A coarse Jafar Zatali took the place of a chaste Faizi for 
their delectation. 

The growing pessimism of the older men, which we find 
reflected in the letters and anecdotes of the time and even in 
the works of thoughtful historians, bears witness to the moral 
decay of the governing classes. It was too deep and too 
sincere to be set aside as an example of the familiar oriental 
liabit of imagining a golden age In the past and looking down 
upon the present generation as the degenerate successors of 
Iheir glorious ancestors. The historians Dhimsen and Khafi 
Khan were struck by the hopeless change for the worse that 
had seized the Indian world and looked wistfully back 
at the virtues and glories of the men of the times of Akbar 
and Shah Jahan. We find the aged Aurangzib himself dolefully 
shaldng his head over the prospect of the future and predicting 
a deluge after his death. It is true, as Sadullah remarked in 
reply to a pessimist, “No age is without men of ability. What 
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is needed is a wise niastef to find Ihem out, cherish them, §et 
tiis work done by them, and never lend Iris ears to the 
whispers of selfish men against such officeis.” But this wise 
principle was not followed in AurangHib's latter vears, and it 
was altogether discarded bv his successors. Career was 
not freely opened to talent. The public service was not 
looUed upon as a sacred trust, but as a means of gratifying 
the apostate, the sycophaiil, the well-groomed dandy, Ihc great 
man's feinsmen, and sons of old official families. Bigotry and 
narrowness of outlook under Aurangsib and vice and sloth 
under the later Mughals, ruined the administration of the 
empire and dragged down the Indian people along with the 
falling empire. 

§ 7. Moval dciieneration of Ule Mi!gf}al aiistomuy. 

This moral decay was most iioticcabic among the nobility 
and it produced the greatest mischief. The character of the 
older nobility in the late 17th century was deplorable. In a 
mean spirit of I'calousy they insulted and thwarted "new men" 
drawn from the ranks and ennobled for the most brilliant 
public services, and yet they themselves had grown utterly 
worthless. We have a slgniflcant example of the moral 
.degeneration of the Mughal peerage. The prime minister’s 
grandson, Miraall'l'afakhkhur used to sally forth from his mansion 
in Delhi Willi : his ruffians, plunder the shops in Ihe baaar, 
kidnap Hindu women passing through the public streets in 
litters or going to the river, and dishonour (hem ; and yet 
there was no judge strong enough to punish him, no police 
to prevent such crimes. "Every time such an occurrence was 
brought to the Emperor's notice by the news-letters or official 
reports, he referred it to the prime minister and did nothing 
more.” 

All the surplus produce of a fertile land under a most 
bounteous Providence was swept into the coffers of the 
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Mughal nobility and pampered them in a degree of luxury 
not dreamt of even by kings in Persia or Central Asia. Hence, 
in the liouses of the Delhi nobility luxury was carried to an 
excess. The harems of many of them were filled with immense 
numbers of women, of an infinite variety of races, intellect 
and character. Under Muslim law the sons of concubines 
arc entitled to their patrimony equally with sons born in 
wedlock, and they occupy no inferior position in .society. 
Even the sons of lawfully married wives became, at a 
precocious age, familiar with vice from what they saw and 
heard in the harem, while their mothers were insulted by the 
higher splendour and influence enjoyed in the same household 
by younger and fairer rivals of servile origin or easier virtue. 
Tlie proud spirit and majestic dignity of a Cornelia are 
impossible in the crowded harem of a polygamist ; and without 
Cornelias among the mothers there cannot be Gracchi among 
the sons. 

I 

Ther e was no good education, no pra ctical tr ai ning, of the 
sons of the Mughal nobility. They were too much petted by 
eunuchs and makl-servants and passed through a sheltered life 
from birth lo manhood, every thorn being removed from 
tlieir path by attendants. Early familiarised with vice, softened 
in their fibres by pleasure, they were yet taught to have an 
inordinately high opinion of their own wealth and importance 
in the scale of creation. Their domestic tutors were an 
unhappy class, powerless to do any good except by leave of 
their pupils, brow-beaten by the eunuchs fwith the support of 
the ladies of the harem), disobeyed by fhe lads themselves, 
aiid forced lo cultivate the arts of the courtier and the sueal?, 
or to throw up Iheir thankless office. The free give and take 
lifb in a public school (which hardens character and at the 
same time removes its angularities), the salutary discipline of 
training as subalterns in an orderly army, were unknown to 
the sons of the Mughal aristocracy. Hence, their moral 
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decline was slarllinaly rapid and unchecked, Moat of them, 
and even sons of Aurangsib like Shah Alam and Kani Bakhsh, 
were beyond correction. As Aurangsib, worn out with giving 
them unheeded counsels, cries out in despair, “l have 
become a babbler by talking and talking ; but none of you 
have taken heed from my words," 

In addition to unbridled sexual licence and secret drinking 
and gambling, many members of the nobility and the middle 
class were tainleci by pederasty, a vice from which many of 
the so-called saints were not free. All Aurangzib’s prohibitions 
and ail the activity of bis Censors of Public Morals failed to 
hold the Mughal aristocracy back from drink. 'I’he freak 
pleasures and queer fancies of some of Ihe nobles arc noticed 
in the contemporary accounts. (Manucci, Iv. 254-6, 262.) 

§ 8, Popniav snpevxUtions. 

All classes alike were sunk in the donsesi superstliion. 
Astrology governed every act of life among rich and poor 
alike. Relic worship was universal among Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike. Hven the ortliodox Auranggib adored and 
walked devoutly round the pretended footim-inls and hair of 
the Prophet Muhammad (.axae-i-sfmi-if), as if these were 
representations of Ihe Deity. It is diflicult to dislinguish between 
his altitude towards llicm and a Hindu’s worship of Vishnu’s 
footmarks on stone. Man-worship of the grossest form degraded 
the character of the masses. Besiilcs ihe adoration of giirtis 
and mo£ants by Hindus and Sikhs, the Muslims, equally with 
the members of those two creeds, venerated sainis and I'cligious 
mendicants, and besought them to work miracles, and give 
Ihem amulets, spoils or marvellous medicines. Pretended 
magicians did a roaring trade in these things, as well as in 
the philosopher’s stone, — being patronised by the nobles as 
well as the common people. Alchemy was believed to be 
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supported and encouraged the professors of this art, even 
undcrtahing to introduce them to the Emperor, 

Ttie darber aspect of the subject was not wanting, and we 
read of human sacrifice being performed to aid the quest for 
gold and the eUxit viice, though it was criminal in law and 
punished whenever detected. Some Muhammadan doctors 
used human fat to cure their patients. Hindu superstition is 
further illustrated by the worship of long-armed men as incar- 
nations of the monhe’^-god Hanuman. 

As a natural consequence of their ignorance and pride, 
all classes fclf contempt for foreigners. It is true that European 
gun-founders, artillerymen and doctors (a few) were patronised 
by the wealthy, because their superior efficiency had been 
demonstrated before their eyes ; and European objects of 
luxury were eagerly bought. But no attempt was made by 
any Indian noble or scholar to learn European languages, '' 
arts Or iniliiary system, A modern Indian nationalist will best 
realise how blindly selfish and autocratic the Mughal Emperors 
and tlie Indian aristocracy of the 16th and 17th centuries were, ^ 
if he considers ihat while they spent lakhs of Rupees every 
year in buying European objects of luxury or art, not a single 
printing-press, not even a lithographic stone, was imported 
either for popular education or public business. 

The moral and intellectual lone of Indian society was 
greatly lowered by the abundance of slaves. In addition to 
captives of war and vanquished families reduced to bondage, 
men and women were sold by their parents for money in 
famine firaes, or in discharge of debts. A defaulting debtor 

’I Al the Mughal Court interprelation was- done for European visitors bv Armenians 
or bv Europeans who Jinew Persian. Onlv one Muhammadan (Mutamad Khan c. 
ITO) is spobcii of in AnranSzib’s Ifitters as fenowina the Eiislish language. A few 
Slienvi Ilrahmans of Goa territorf, who hnew Portuguese, translaled Marathi docu- 
ments inlo tlie former langiiaae tor the beneCt of the English at Bombay, fn Madras 
Ihc English and French fadoiics emploYcd Brahman Interpreters who fehew ihefr 
masters' languages besides "Moor" (I'.c., Persian.) 
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could himself be sold with his family at the demand of his creditor. 
This was an ancient tegal practice of the tlindus and 
Muhammadans alike. One way of punishing criminals of 
certain classes was to turn them into slaves and sell them lo 
the public ; the sale of female slaves of this class is 'noticed 
in the ‘‘Peshwas’ Diaries.” Slavery lingered down to the first 
quarter of the 19th cenlury even in the British district ot 
Purnia. | Marlin's Ba'itevn lndta.\ People often made eunuchs 
of their children and sold them ; Orissa and Sylhet were 
notorious for this offence, which was strongly condemned by 
Aurangsib. 

§ 9. Official bvibevy ; life and cfiaractec of Ilk official woiid. 

The educated middle class was composed entirely of 
officials, if we except the handful of physicians and superior 
priestly families. Among the traders and lesser landowners 
there were many who ranked with the midLlle class in wealtti, 
but not in education, nor did they ever cultivate litbrature. 
The Mughal administration, both civil and military, could be 
carried on only with the help of a vast army of clerks and 
accountants. Their official pay was very low (like that of 
the East India Company's factory ‘writers' in the 17th 
century). 

But the exaction of official perquisites or gratuities from 
men who had to gel business pushed Ihrougli the public 
offices, was the universal and admitted practice, as in Tudor 
•yhnd Stuart England, In addition, many officials from the 
highest to the lowest took bribes for doing undeserved favours, 
or deflecting the course of jusiice. Official corruption was, 
however, admitted in society to be immoral, and was practised 
only in secrecy. There were many officers above corruplion 
even in Aurangsib’s reign. But the receiving and even 
demanding of presents by men in power was the universat 
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rule and publicly acknowledged." Even the Emperor was not 
exempt from it. Aurangsib asked an aspirant to a title, “Your 
father gave to Shah Jahaii one lakh of Rupees for adding 
alif to his title and making him Amit Khan. How much 
will you pay me for the title I am giving you ?” 

Tire ministers and influential courtiers round the Emperor’s 
person had the opportunity of reaping a golden harvest, by 
selling to suitors their good offices in speaking for them to the 
sovereign when in private attendance on him (taqairub). Thus, 
Qabil Khan in 2 '/a years of personal attendance on Aurangsib 
amassed 12 lakhs of Rupees in cash, besides arlicles of value 
and a new house. They were besought and bribed with 
presents and money to yield their protection to officers, to 
conceal the shortcomings (,g.fiaib-pusiii) of the latter, to 
intercede for them with the Emperor (.wasUd), and in general 
to watch over tlieir interests at Court during their absence. 
This pressure was passed from the Emperor downwards to 
the peasant each social grade trying to squeeze out of the 
class below Itself what it had to pay as present to the rank 
above 11, the cultivator of the soil and the trader being the 
victim in the last resort. 

The drink habit was widely prevalent among the clerks, 
both of the Kayaslha and Khatri castes, — as well as among 
the Rajput soldiers. In spite of the prohibition of the Quran, 
the Muslim nobles and officers, both military and civil, were 
in many cases aridicted to it- The Turks were specially 
notorious for It. The lower official class, on account of their 
having to do their work far away from their homes, kept 
small harems of local concubines. It was only the annihilation 

* Niir Ifthmi's "tallier, when prime minlstei under lahanSir, was shameless in 
demanding presenfs. So also was Jafar Khan, one ol the early wash's of Anrangsib. 
Jai Singh offered a purse of Rs. 30,000 to the wanlr for inducing the Emperor fo 
iclaiii him In the Deccan command. Blilmsen eapresses his dlsgusl at having to 
pay everybody at Court in order to get or retain a patty civil ofiloe. The qanis 
grew enotmonsly rich by lairing bribes, the most notorious of Ihcin being Abdul 
Waliab. So also did many sadars. 
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of distance by railways and the moral reform effected by 
English education and Iheislic religious movements in the 
late 19tli century, that put an end to this general immorality. 

The clerhs, both Hindus and Muhammadans, formed a 
brotherhood bound together by community ol duties and 
interests, education and ideals, social life and even vices. 
The olficial world was inspired by intense hatred and con- 
tempt for intruders into its preserves. Offices were expected 
to be reserved for old families of clerhs and accountants. 
Any official who was not a 'hereditary servant’ ((c/ianafisad) 
of State but had sprung from the ranhs, was despised as a 
novum Homo used to be in the official world of the dying 
republic of I2omc. This atlitudc was universal, from Ihe higher 
nobility to the petty clerhs. 

§ 10. 775e purity and simple deligiits of tfk life of tfie masses. 

The above picture of social life in Mughal India appears 
very darh, and must be declared Incomplete and therefore 
untrue, it we do nol consider cerlain other aspccls of it. We 
arc bound to admit that among the teeming millions of the 
Indian people domestic life was pure and not wUhoul its 
simple colour and joy. This virtue alone saved the people 
from the doom of extinction which overtook the degenerate 
Romans of the later empire. We had many popular songs, 
ballads and stories, which assuaged the strichen human soul, 
taught heroic patience, and infused londerness into the most 
unlettered hearts. The epic of Tulsidas, which is even now 
acted annually in every centre of poptilatfon and recited in 
every Hindu home in the Hindi-speahing provinces, tilled 
millions of our people with love of duty, manliness, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and taught them wisdom in public and 
private life. 

In Bengal, Tirhut, Orissa and Assam and certain otiier 
parts, the Yaishnavism taught by Shankardev and Chattanya 
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introduced an unwonted gentleness and fervour, and tamed 
llie rude if manly savagery of the Tantric worship and 
animism that used fo prevail there before. The 17ih century 
was the great period of the expansion of this new Vaishna- 
visin, whicli was marbed by enthusiastic personal devotion 
(as in the Christian revival movement), tenderness to children 
and the wcah, the cultivation of literature (both Sanshrit and 
the current speech of the iieople), and the infusion of song 
and dance and a delicate romantic sentiment into the everyday 
life even of the poorest. It also bridged social gulfs and 
established a democracy of the spirit. Apart from this new- 
popular religious literature, the masses'^ in different parts 
had their folh-songs, like the ballad of Ranjha and Hir (in 
the Panjab), which went to their very hearts and relieved for 
a time the tlead-weighl of labour and political tyranny which 
pressed them down. The Hidan or cliorus-singing of religious 
narratives in verse (interspersed with songs) was tire universal 
popular substitute for the sermon, the lecture, and literature 
tliroughout India — in the south as much as in the north. 

The Muhammadans of that age (except the Hindi-speahing 
portion) had no vernacular religious poetry for the tiiassel. 
But they had the annual celebrations {uvs) of different saints 
at tlieir lorabs, which were attended by tens of thousands 
of pilgrims from distances, and where fairs were held which 
attracted men and women of alt creeds. In addition, both 
sexes dsvelling in cities, had their usual weekly outing to the 
garden-tombs of saints in the suburbs. The opportunity was 
utillaed for pleasure rather than piety, and the spread of 
immorality that il caused led Aurangztb (like Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq before him) to issue an order for slopping the 
practice. But it was too popular to be put down. Visits to 

• 1 hivve sppUen ai popular romance and relislous poetry In ihe ■eernaculftf. fiut 
a vernaoulai' literature for the iipnet classes was inat missed by Aurangsib. It catae 
into being under Walt of Aurangabad only ten years after his death. 
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these periodical fairs and seats of pilt^riinage were the sole 
joy of the Indian village population, and men and women 
were passionately eager to undertaUe them. Pilgrim-centres 
like Ajinir, Kulbarga, Nizam-ud-din Auliya, and Burhaniuir for 
the Muslims, and Malhnra, Allahabad, Benares, Nasik, Madura 
and Tanjore for the Hindus, served also to diffuse culture 
and to bi-cak down provincial isolation and narrowness of 
menial horizon. 


§ 11. Cfiavactec at Ainangsib. 

In the mediccval world, and nowhere more so than in 
India, the king was held responsible for the happiness of his 
people, and with good reason. He was God's representative 
on earth, invested with unlimited, unquestioned autliorily and 
the entire property in the land. Therefore, when towards the 
close of AurangEib's reign all things began to go wrong, the 
contemporary historians turned to examine the Umperor's 
character, in order to account for the destruction of the 
empire and of public peace. 

^ AurangHib was brave In an unusual degree. All Ihe 

Tfmurids, till the days of his unworthy great-grandsons, had 

personal courage ; but in him this virtue was combined witli 
a coldness of temperament and a calculating siiirll which wo 
have been taught to believe as llie special heritage of the 
races of Northern Europe. Of his personal fearlessness he 

had given ample evidence from the age of lifteon, when he 

faced a furious elephant unattended, to his 87lh year, when 
he stood in the siege trenches before Wagingcra. His calm 
self-possession, his cheering words amidst the thickest daiigcT, 
and his open defiance of death at Dharmat and Khajwa have 
passed into the famous things of Indian history. 

In addition to possessing constitutional courage and cool- 
ness, he had early in life chosen the perils and labour of 
kingship as his vocation and prepared himself for this sovereign 
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office by sclf-revereiice, self-hnowledge, and self-control. 
Unlike other sons of monarchs, Aurangzib was a widely read 
and accuraie scholar, and he kept up his love of boohs fo 
his dying day. Even if we pass over the many copies of the 
Quran which he wrote with his own hand, as the mechanical 
industry of a nealof, we cannot forget that he loved to devote 
the scanty leisure of a very busy ruler to reading Arabic works 
on jurisprudence and theology, and hunted for rare old MSS. 
of books like the HeUa^yra, the A/:iya-uI-u/um, and the 
Diwan-i-Saib with the passion of an idle bibliophile. His 
extensive correspondence proves his mastery of Persian poetry 
and Arabic sacred literature, as he was ever ready with apt 
quotations for embellishing almost every one of his letters. 
In addition to Arabic and Persian, he could speak Turk! and 
Hindi freely. To his initiative and patronage we owe the 
greatest digest of Muslim law made in India, which rightly 
bears his name,— the Fatawa-i-Alaniffiri and which simplified 
and defined Islamic justice in India ever after. 

liesides book-learning, AurangHib had from his boyhood 
cultivated control of speech and action, and tact in dealing with 
others- As a prince, his tact, sagacity and humility made the 
highest nobles of his father’s Court his friends ; and as Emperor 
he displayed the same qualities in a degree which would have 
been remarkable even in a subject. No wonder that bis con- 
temporaries called him "a darvisfi clad in the imperial purple.” 

His private life, — dress, food and recreations, — were all 
extremely simple, but well-ordered. He was absolutely free 
from vice and even from the more innocent pleasures of 
the Idle rich. The number of his wives fell short even of the 
Quranic allowance of four,”* and he was scrupulously faithful 


* Pilras Bami dice! in li 35 ? s Nawab Bai was relegated to a relired life at Dellii 
afloi' IC 60 ; Aiiran(tabadl seems to have stated with him till her death in l«S 5 , so 
that Udaipurl (married about 1660) was his onlv companion (after Auransabadi) for 
the h*! half of his rcien. 
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to wedded love. I'lie only delicacies he relished. --the reader 
will smile io learn, — were Ihe acid (ruit cofinda {Cacissa 
cavandas) and a sort of chewiiin sum called Macdali. 
His industry in administration was marvellous. In addition to 
regularly holding daily Courts (sonietiines twice a day) and 
Wednesday trials, he wrote orders <in letters and (setifions 
with his own hand and dictatetl the very language ot official 
replies. The Italian physician Geineli Carcri thus describes the 
Emperor giving public audience (2l March 1 695) : “He was ot 
a low stature, wilh a large nose, slender and stooping with age. 
The whiteness of liis round beard was more visible on his 
olive-coloured shin. . . I admired to see liim endorse the petitions 
I of those who had businessl with his own hand, wilhoul 
spectacles, and by his clieerful smiling countenance seem to 
be pleased with the employment." 

Historians have observed tljai though he dieii in his 90th 
year, he retained to the last almost all his faculties unimpaired. 
His ineniory was wonderful : "he never forgot a face he had 
once seen or a word that he had once heard.” All his 
physical powers retained their vigour to the end, l( we except 
a slight deafness of Ihc ear, which afflicted him in old age, 
and a lameness of the right leg, which was due to his doctor’s 
unshilful treatment of an accidental dislocation. 

§ 12. His besetting, sin of ovec-^centvatisaiion its disastrous 
effects on Hie administration. 

But all this long self-preparation and splendid vitality, in 
one sense proved his undoing, as they naturally begot in him 
a self-confidence and distrust of othere, a laassion for seeing 
everything carried to the highest perfection according to his 
own idea of it,— which urged him to order and supervise every 
minute detail of administration and warfare personally, This 
excessive interference of the head of the State hepi his 
viceroys and commanders and even "the men on the spot" 
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in tar oU districts in perpetual tutelage ; their sense of 
responsibility was destroyed, initiative and rapid adaptability to 
a changing environment could not be developed in them, 
and they tended to sinh into lifeless puppets moved to action 
by the master pulling their strings from tlie capital. No surer 
means than this could have been devised for causing 
administrative degeneration in an extensive and diversified 
empire Hhe India. High-spirited, talented and energetic officers 
found themselves checked, discouraged and driven to sullen 
inactivity. With the death of the older nobility, outspoken 
responsible advisers disappeared from his council, and 
Aurangzib in his latter years, like Napoleon I after the climax 
of Tilsit, could bear no contradiction, could hear no un- 
palatable truth, but surrounded himself with '’smooth-tongued 
sycophants and pompous echoes of his own voice.* His 
ministers became no betler than clerks passively registering ' 
his edicts. 

Such a king cannot be called a political or even an 
administrative genius. He had merely honesty and plodding 
industry. He was fit to be an excellent departmental head, 
not a statesman initiating a new policy and legislating with 
prophetic foresight for moulding the life and thought of 
unborn generations in advance. That genius, though unlettered 
and often hot blooded, was Afebar alone among the Mughals 
of India. 

Obsessed by his narrow Ideal of duty and supremely 
Ignoranl of the real timitafions of his character, —and not 
out of political cunning, as Maimed suggests,— Aurangsib 
practised saintly austerities and self-abasement and went 
regularly and even ostentatiously through all the obser- 
vances of his religion. He thus became an ideal character 
to the Muslim portion of hts subjects. They believed him to 
<be a saint who wrought miracles {Alarnm, Siinda pic !) and he 
.himself favoured this idea by his acts. Politically, therejore, 
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Atirangsib with all his virtues was a complete failure. But the 
cause of the failure of his reign lay deeper than his personal 
character. Though it is not true that he alone caused the fall 
of the Mughal empire, yet he did nothing to avert it, but rather 
quickened the destructive forces already in operation in the 
land. And these I shall e.xamine now- 

§ 13. Tme cfiacactec and aim of Hie Mugfial Government 

The Mughal empire did much for India in many ways. But 
it failed to weld the people into a nation, or to create a strong 
and enduring State. 

The glitter of gems and gold in the Tai Mahal or the 
Peacock Throne, ought not to blind us to the fact that in 
Mughal India man was considered vile ; — the mass of the people 
had no economic liberty, no indefeasible right to justice or 
personal freedom, when their oppressor was a noble or high 
official or landowner; political righls were not dreamt of. 
While the nation at largo was no belter than human sheep, 
the status of the nobles was hardly any higher under a strong 
and clever king ; they had no assured constiluiional position, 
because a constitution did not exist in the scheme of govern- 
ment, nor even had they full right to their material acquisillons. 
All depended upon the will of the aulocral on lire throne. 
The Government was in effect despotism tempered by revolu- 
tion or the fear of revolution. The whole iiov/cr and all the 
resources of a country produce a Courl, — the centre of the 
Coui-t is the prince ; finally, then, the ultimate product of all 
this gathered life is the self-sufficiency of the sovereign. 

In Mughal India, as in all other absolute monarchies, 
popular happiness even under the best of sovereigns was 
unstable, because it depended upon the character of one man, 
“The Mughal system of education and training entirely failed 
to maintain a line of promising heirs-apparent. , . As the princes 
grew up, the jealousy of rival queens forbade their taking a 
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leading part in the politics of the capital. . . A prince who 
looli his proper part in the council of the State was suspected 
of intriguing against the monarch, . . Hereditarv succession is 
only tolerable under a system where the responsibility falls on 
a minislry, which screens the viciousness or incompetence of 
the occupant of the Ihrone.” “Such a ministry the Mughals 
were never able to organize. The monarch was obliged to fall 
bach on the mob of adventurers who crowded round his 
dctibar, . . . wliose function was more to amuse their master 
than to act as a modern Cabinet ... It was never the Mughal 
policy to foster the growth of a hereditary aristocracy." [Croohe], 

By its theory, Islamic Government Is military rule — the 
people arc the faithful soldiers of Islam, the Emperor {KRalifa) 
is Iheir commander. In an army it fs not for the officers, any 
more than for Ihe privates, to reason why or to seek reply 
from the supreme leader. The Khalifa-Emperor is the 
silhouelle of God (stili-hsub/iani), and in God’s Court there is 
no “wily or how." No more could there be in the Padishah’s 
administralion, which was a sample of God’s Court {namuna~ 
i-^datbar^i'^ilaRi). By the basic principle of Islamic Government, 
the Hindus and other unbelievers were admittedly outside the 
pale of the nation. But even the dominant sect, the Muslims, 
did not form a nation ; they constituted a military brotherhood, 
a perpetual camp of soldiers. 

§ 14. Dtffei'ence in life and ideal makes fusion of Hindus and 
Mukammadans impossible. 

According to the root principles of Muslim polity, there 
can be no political rights for minorities, the nation must be 
merged in the dominant sect, and a community homogeneous 
in creed and social life must be created by crushing out all 
divergent forms of faith, opinion and life. The nation as 
purely political creation was inconceivable and impossible in 
such a state of things. The evil was aggravated by the fact 
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that in India the politically depressed class or “official 
minority” was a numerical majority, outnumbering the 
dominant sect as three to one, and at the same time economi- 
cally better qualified, stronger in capital and wealth-producina 
power, and not inferior in intellect or physical vigour. 

No fusion between the two classes was possible even 

with the passage (jf centuries, as they dilfered like opposite 
poles In ideal and life. The Hindu is solitary, ivissive, 

other-worldly ; his highest aim is sclf-roali?alian, the 
attainment of personal salvation by indivklual effort, private 
devotions, and lonely austerities. To him birth is a misfortune 
and his fellow-beings so many sources of distraction from his 
one true goal. Not by enjoyment of God's gifts but by renuncia- 
tion, not by joyous expansion but by repression of emolion, 
is he to attain to true bliss, Tire Muslim, on the other hand, is 

taught to feel that he is nothing it not a soldier of Ihe militant 

force of Islam ; he must pray in congregation ; lie must give 
proof of the sincerity of his faith by underlahing jifiad or 
active exertion for ihe spread of his religion and Ihe (.Icstruc- 
lion of unbelief among other men. He is a missionary, and 
cannot be indificrent to the welfare of his neighbours' souls ; 
nay, he must be ever alive to his duty of promoting the 
salvation of others by all means at his command, physical as 
much as spiritual. Then, again, Islam boldly avows thal 
it is good for us to be here, that God has given the 
world to the faithful as an inheritance for their cnjiiymcnl. 
The practical outlooh and social solidarity of the Muslims 
have made them develop ,lhe arts and civilmafion (excepting 
literature) in a much higher clegree than the Hindus ; their 
pleasures are of a more varied and elegant kind, and the 
Hindu aristocracy in Mughal times were only clumsy imitators 
ol the Muslim peers, The general type of the Muhammadan 
population (excepting beggars and menial labourers) are 
more refined and accustomed to a costlier mode of life, while 
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Hindus of the corresponding classes, even when rich, are 
grosser and less cultured. The lower classes of the Hindus how- 
ever, are distinctly cleaner and more intellectual than Muslims 
of the same grades of life. 

§ 15. Hindus politicatl^ depvessed and degraded 
under Aurangsib. 

Apart from the restrictions about food, difference of 
religious doctrine and ritual, rules forbidding intermarriage, &c., 
this polar difference in their outlook upon life made a fusion 
between Hindus and Muslims impossible. In addition to these, 
the Quranic polity made life intolerable for the Hindus under 
orthodox Muhammadan rule, Aurangaib furnishes the best 
example of the effects of that polity when carried to its 
logical conclusions by a king of exemplary morality and 
religious seal, without fear or favour in discharging what he 
held to be his duly as the first servant of God. Schools of 
ffindu learning were broken up by him, Hindu places of 
worship were demolished, Hindu fairs were forbidden, the 
Hindu population was subjected to special fiscal burdens in 
addition lo being made to bear a public badge of inferiority; 
and the service of the State was closed to them, as we have 
seen in <Jh. VIIl, 

Tims, Ihc only life that the Hindu could lead under 
Aurangsib was a life deprived of the light of knowledge, 
deprived of the consolallons of religion, deprived of social 
union and public rejoicing, of wealth and the self-confidence 
thdl is begotten by the free exercise of natural activities and 
use of opportunities,-"^ shorl, a life exposed to constant 
public humiliation and political disabilities. Heaven and earth 
alike were closed to him as long as he remained a Hindu. 
Hence, the effect of Aurangzib's reign was not only to goad 
the Hindus into constant revolt apd disturbances but also to 
make them deteriorate in intellect, organisation, and economit 
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resources, and Hiercby weaken the Slale of which they formed 
more than two-lhirds of Ihe man-power. 

§ 16. Decline of I tie Muslims in India ; its causes. 

The Muslim portion of Ihc population, loo, did not prosper 
under such a polity, though for a different reason. The Turks 
arc soldiers and nothing else - their manhood is a naturally 
embodied army, and war is ttieir only profe.ssion. A slanding 
army is necessarily prevented from cultivaling continuou.s 
domestic life. The ruling race among the so-called Muyhals 
were really Turks. Hence, Muslim society in the Mughal period, 
in many of its civilian ranks also, frequently <lisplayed garrison 
manners, as the organisation of their Oovcrninent was of a 
military type and the soldiers set the tone to society. 

The inlellectual decline of the Muslims was hastened by 
the peculiar position of the faithful in India. Tliey had made 
India their permanent home ; many of them were Indians by 
race ; and all had become so in tfieir personal appearance, 
thoughts, manners and customs. And yet their religiouSf 
teachers urged them to look back to ancient Arabia atid' 
draw their mental sustenance from the far off age of I lie 
Prophet, The language of flicir religion must be Arabic, 
which not one in a hundred among the Muslims of India fully 
understood ; their cultural language was Persian, which a 
few more learnt with difficulty and used with an iniptirity that 
excited the laughter and scorn of the Persian-born. Tlie 
Indian Muslim considered it beneath his dignity (till well into 
the 18th century) to use the vernacular for literary purposes. 
Hence, the immense majority of this sect were without any 
literature of their own ; their education was hampered and 
their private life (except in the case of the few who could 
use Persian freely) was deprived of inlellectual joys. They 
could noi have even a • Itvinff growing religious literature. 
Hindustani amatory or devotional songs and Sufi verses 
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in Persian were nol adequate instruments for the diffusion of 
culture or the removal of general ignorance among a whole 
communilY. 

Thus, the orthodox Muslim ever felt that he was in India, 
but nol of it. He durst not, for peril to his soul, — so he 
was (aught, — strike liis roots deep Into his native soil. He 
must not take to his lieart its traditions language and cutfural 
products ; tie must import these from Persia and Arabia. 
Even his civil and criminal law must be derived from the 
wi‘itin.gs of jurists and the decisions of jud.ges in Baghdad 
or Cairo. The Muslim in India was an intellectual exotic ; 
he could nol adapt himself to his environment. The Quranic 
preceiDts for the guidance of civil soclelY and the regulation 
of human conduct and relations, were framed in a far off 
age for a nomadic people. It was absurd, so a rationalist 
like Allbar argued, that they should be considered binding 
on men of the t6th or 17th centurY living in a counti'Y that 
liad nothing in common with Arabia. 

The intellectual vacuity caused by tliis unnatural straining 
after a foreign and impracticable ideal, not only arrested the 
mental and social progress of the Indian Muslims, but also 
made their hearts a fertile soil for noxious weeds. The 
denial human craving for a personal religion, for a living 
faith, could not be satisfied by repeating an Arabic booh by 
role or by going through one mono- 

tonous physical drill five times a day in a public gathering 
iiiumit). The thirsty soul turned to every fabled living saint 
in its neighbourhood and to the greedy 'successors in 
altendancc at the tombs of famous saints of the past, — both of 
whom were believed to be capable of worhlng miracles- 

Thc racial character of the Semitic peoples who created 
the Quran and Sunni Canon Law was essentially different 
from that of the Indians, and the mere fad of a body of the 
latter race having accepted the religion of the Arabs could 
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not counteract this ethnic difference. These were insurmounl- 
able handicaps lo Indian Islam. 

§ 17. Dcieciocation and infictvnt iveafaiess of Hindu 
socids. 

Tlic Hindus of mediaeval India presented an equallY un- 
happy spectacle. They could not possibly form a nation, 
or even one compact sect A social solidarity like that of 
the Muhammadans was inconceivable among a people tlivided 
into countless mutually exclusive castes, with their rancorous 
disputes about rights to the sacred thread and the \7edic 
chant, access to public water-supplies and temiffes, besides 
touefiabiliiy, and in Southern India also appvoacf ability. And 
time and prosperity seemed only to aggravate itiese differences, 
*./]“Caste grows by fission,” and the multiplication of new sub« 
castes was in active progress Ihi'ough the operation of internal 
forces during Muhammadan rule, dividing and weakening 
Hindu society still further. 

No enlightened or patriotic priesthood arose to save llio 
Hindu peoples. The separatist Icndcncy is a.s siroiig in their 
religion as in their society ; and, indeed, an orgoniaetl 
priesthood or Stale Church is opposed to the root principles 
of the Hindu scheme of salvation. Stray sheep running aflcr 
stray shepherds fall easy victims to the quack and the 
voluptuary. Even if \vc pass over (he degrading forms of 
man-worship fhal marked the religious im-adlccs of Ihe 
Vallabhacharya, Kartabhaja and other sects of ywr/f-adorers, 
or ihe licentiousness promoted by temple dancers {demdasis 
or intimlii) and small prurient esoleric sects, and turn ovtr 
eyes to the ordinary idol-worship of the millions, we find 
the priesthood bringing their worshippers down to the lowest 
intellectual leyel by holding up to their adoimtion a god 
who oats, sleeps, falls ill of fever (as lagannalh docs for a 
week every year), or pursues amorous dalliances which a Naw^b 
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of Oudh might env? or a Qutb Shah imitate in his own 
harem. Reform was possible only outside the regular Hindu 
Church followed by the masses, — i. e., among the small 
non-conforming seels, where men were prepared to leave all 
things and follow truth ; but, even there, only during the first 
generation or two after their foundation, before they too 
sanh into gross gmni-worship. 

§ 18. How Hindus and Muslims lived to^stBec in India-, 
occasional union, latent danger of fight 

in spite of what has been said before, Hindu and 
Muhammadan societies often touched each other at certain 
points. The true Ideals of both creeds were the same, namely, 
the worship of one Supreme Being,, abstinence from earthly 
joys, tenderness to all creatures. But bigots and the mass 
of ordinary people could not rise to such a high plane of 
thought. Muslim saints, famous for striking acts of self- 
mortiflcation or miracle-working power, were often adored by 
Hindu princes and people. Similarly, the cult of Sufisnl 

brought members of the two sects together in, friendly 
communion. Sufism, however,:; was not so much a living 

creed as an emotiona 1-intellectuaI enjoyment, which affected 
the select few, being confined to the educated and official 

classes.. ■ , . , ' , ' 

The masses- could not appreciate such lofty ideas as mystiC: 

pantheism and the universal brotherhood of . man. Fanatics 

had greater sway over their hearts than philosophers. , , The 
lower classes, after some fighting between Hindus and Muslims, 
or Shias and Sunnis, (the forces,, of; . Government being - a 
on the side, of the :,,otdhadox ; ,creed),-~-ai last , came to : a: 
seltlemepf in every: locality, recognming : the;: boundaries 
arid Tiniitations ; 0 f each; creed: ,, on .a basis which 
: isacredriess: of icustom with The ^ ; passage. . 

lived- .amicably: within ::.;th^: --own: -mariQW::; 
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I'elioious truce held good only so long as the local sociely 
was sldtic. With the least change in the relative strength ot 
the two sects or in their temper, vvith Ihe visit of an active 
orthodox preacher from outsitic or the accession of a bigot 
to the throne, the sleeping voleann of mob passions would 
again wahe to fury. Examples of it arc furnished by the 
massacre of the Shias ai Srinagar in 1685, the destruction and 
pollution of Hindu temples by Aurangdb, the plucliing of tlie 
/a?/j-a-collcctor's beard by Rajputs in Malwa, and retaliation 
on mosques by some Rather and Maratha princes of high 
spirit. Indian society was, therefore, in a stale of unstable 
equilibrium in every centre of niLxed populalion in Aurang?ib'.s 
reign. 

§ 19. Indian peoples lack t/k‘ spin’t ol pcontcss ; lienee 
tfieiv decline. 

Finally, the Indian people of the Mughal age, boili Hindus 
and Muslims, were stationary, prone to venerate live wisdom 
of their ancestors and to look clown upon the latest age as the 
worst. Experiment and free thought were lienee apt to be 
condemned as an impious questioning of sacred autliortty and 
an insolent setting up of our own puny intelieet against that 
of tlie sages of yore. The progressive spirit died out of India 
at the deatli of Akbar. Tlien followed a stationary civiliHaiion, 
and such a civilisation is bound io decay as it finds improve- 
inent impo-ssible. 

“The rigidity of Islam has enabled its followcfs in all lauds 
to succeed up to a certain point I^ut tliere iliey liavc stopped, 
while progress is the law of life in tlie living world. While 
Europe has been steadily advandng, the stationary East' has 
been relatively falling back, and every year tliat passes increa- 
ses the distance between Europe atid Asia in knowledge, 
organisation, accumulated resources, and acquired capacity, amt 
makes it increasingly difficult for the Asiatics to compete witii 
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the Europeans. The English conquest of the Mughal eiiipire 
is only a part of the inevitable domination of all Africa and 
Asia by the* European nations, — which is only another way of 
saying that the progressive races are supplanting the conser- 
vative ones, just as enterprising families are constantly replacing 
sleepy sclt-salistled ones in the leadership of our own society.” 
[My Mttg.6al Adminisfratiotij 2nd ed., 255,| 

§ 20. T6e sifftiiftcance of Amang^ib's veign : bow an 
Indian nationality can be loaned. 

The detailed study of this long and strenuous reign of fifty 
years drives one truth home into our minds. If India is ever to 
be ihe home of a nation able to beep peace within and guard the 
frontiers, develop the economic resources of the country and 
Ijromolc art and science, then both Hinduism and Islam must die 
and be born again. Each of these creeds must pass through a 
rigorous vigil and penance, each must be purified and 
rejuvenated under the sway of reason and science. That such 
a rebirth of Islam is not impossible, has been demonstrated in 
our own days by tlic conqueror of Smyrna, Ghasi Mustafa 
Kainal Pasha has proved lhat the greatest Muslim Slate of the 
age can seeularfee its constilution, abolish polygamy and ttie 
servile seclusion of women, grant political equality to all creeds, 
and yet not cease to be a land of Islam. 

But Auranggib did not attempl such an ideal, even though 
his subjects formed a very composite population, even though 
the entire Indian world lay at his feet and he had no European 
rivals hungrily watching to seise his bingdom. On the contrary,® 
he deliberately undid the beginnings of such a national and 
raiional laolicy which Abbar had set on foot. 

History when righily read is a justification of Providence, 
a revelation of a great purpose fulfilled in time. The failure 
of an ideal Muslim bing libe Aurangsib, with all the 
advantages he possessed at his accession and his high moral 
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character and iraining,-— is, therefore, the clearest proof [he 
world can afford of the eternal truth that there cannot be a* 
great or lasting empire without a great people, that' no people 
can be great unless it learns to form a compact nation with 
equal righls and opporlunities for all, — a iialion the component 
parts of which arc homogeneous, agrr'cing in all essential 
points of life and thought, but freely tolcraifng fndfvkluaf 
differences in minor points and private life, recognising 
individual iiberly as the basis of communal liberty, — a 
nation whose administration is solely bent upon promoting 
national, as opposed to parochial or seclarian interests, — and 
a society wliich pursues knowledge without fear, willioul 
cessation, without bounds. It is only in that pure light of 
goodness and kutJi tliat an Indian naiionalHy can grow to 
the full stature of its being. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE EMPIRE OF AURANGZIB .• ITS RESOURCES, 
'I'RADE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM- 

§ 1. T£e Empkc : its extent and cevenae. 

AI the clC'iHi of AurangHib (1707), his empire consisted 
of 21 subafis or separate provinces, _of_ which 14 were situated 
in Hmdustaii or Northern India, six in the Deccan, and one 
(namely, Kabul) in what now forms Afghanistan. Their irames 
are 

(j), Siibafy of Hindustan — Agra, Ajmir, Allahabad, Bengal, 
Bihar, Delhi, Gujrat, Kashmir, Lahor, Malwa, Multan, Orissa, 
Oudh, and Tatta (or Sindli). 

(ii) Subafis of tfie Deccan — Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad 
(old Alimadnagar), Bidar (old Telingana), Bijapur, and 
llaidarabad. A century earlier, i. e., at the end of AhbaFs 
reign (1605), the Mughal empire had embraced all the fourteen 
subahs of Hindustan and only the first two of the above 

provinces of the Deccan, — lire annexation of Ahmadnagar 
by Ahbar being nominal. Qanda har or South Afghanistan was 
Jpng^nlcred in the official records as a subah of the Mughal 
emphxj, but it was in name only, as it frequaitly changed 
hAJJ.'-i-l.. between the kings of Persia and Delhi and was finally 
IqsHo the Mughals in 1649 ; it was even at the best of 

limes a barren possession and a very losing concern. Kabul 

or Norlh Afghanistan, though held by Ihe Mughal Emperors 
till its annexation by Nadir Shah (1739), had a revenue of 
ojily 90 lahhs of Rupees in Akbar's time and 40 lakhs in 
Aurangslb's reign, much of which Vvas often unrealised. 

So, we shall leave these two provinces of Afghanistan out 
of our consideration In this chapter- 
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character and training, — is, therefore, the clearest proof the 
world can afford of tlie eternal truth that there cannot be a' 
great or lasting empire without a great people, that- no people 
can be great unless it learns to form a compact nation with 
equal rights and opportunities for all, — a nation the component ' 
parts of which are liomogeneous, agreeing in all essential 
points of life and thought, but freely tolerating individual 
differences in minor points and private life, recognising 
individual liberty as the basis of communal liberty,-- a 
nation whose administration is solely bent upon promoting 
national, as opposed to ptarochial or sectarian interests,— and 
a society which pursues bnowlcdgc without fear, without 
cessation, without bounds. It is only in that iiure light of 
goodness and truth that an Indian nationality can grow to 
the full stature of its being. 



CHAPTER XX 


TUB BMPIRB OF AURANGZIB : ITS RESOURCES, 
TRADE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

§ 1. The Empire its extent and vevenae. 

At the clejth of Aurangzib (1707), his empire consisted 
of 21 subahs or separale provinces, _o£ which 14 were, slluafed 
in Hindustan or Northern India, six in the Deccan, and one 
(nanielY, Kabul) in what now forms Afghanistan, Their names 
aro 

jj)^i*Sabahs of Hindustan — Agra, Ajinir, Allahabad, Bengal, 
Bihar, Delhi, Gujrat, Kashmir, Labor, Malwa, Multan, Orissa, 
Oudh, and Tatta (or Sindh). 

(li) Subahs of the Deccan — Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad 
(old Ahmadnagar), Bklar (old Telingana), Bijapur, and 
tleiclarabad. A cenhn 7 earlier, i. a, at the end of Ahbar’s 
reign (1605), the Mughal empire had embraced all the fourteen 
subahs of flinduslan and only the first two of the above 
provinces of the Deccan,— the annexation of Ahmadnagar 
by Akbar being nominal, ffaodaha r or S outh Afghanistan was 
long^ntered in the official records as a sabah of the Mughal 
cinpii^'f but it was in name only, as it frequenfly changed 
ha nds ., between the kings of Persia and Delhi and was finally 
lost to the Mughals in 1649 ; it was even at the best of 
times a barren possession and a very losing concern. jKabul 
or North Afghanistan, though held by the Mughal Emperors 
till its annexation by Nadir Shah (1739), had a revenue of 
only 20 lahlis of Rupees in Ahbar’s time and 40 lahhs in 
AurangBib’s reign, much of which was often unrealizdd. 
So, we shall leave these two provinces of Afghanistan out 
of our consideration in this chapter. 
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The Muohal empire under AuraneHib included in the 
norlli Kdshinir and all Afi>lianLslan south of the llinduhush ; 
on the south-west a line 36 miles south ot OhaKui separated 
it from the Persian kingdom. On Ihe west coast it stretched 
in theorv up to the northern frontier of (joa and inland to 
Belgaon (in llic I'tombay Karnalali or Kanara) and tlic 
Tungabtiadra iwer. Tlicreafier llie houndarY passed west to 
east in a disputed and ever shifting line througli the centre 
of Mysore, dippina sotilh-easKvards to lire Kolerun river 
(north of Tanjore). In the extreme north-east, llie rivei 
Monas (west of Gauhati) divided tlie empire from tlie 
independent kingdom of Assam, tkit it should be always 
borne in mind that in the soufh-wc.st, south and soull\~east, 
i. e., fliroughout Maliaraslitra, Kanara, Mysore and the 
Hastern Karnatak, flic Hmporor's rule was disputed and most 
places had to obey a double set of masters or spoliators 
{do-ainli ), — as the English and French factory rccard.s painfully 
illustrate. 

Excluding Afghanistan, the Mughal empire liad a revenue 
of Rupees 13 Xrorew and 21 lafcfis under Akbar, and 53 
tcfoi-es amt 25 lafcds under Aiirangsib, I'his was Ihe standard 
or tnaxlmuin State demand from land, but this amount was 
never fully realiHcd and the actual collecllon often fell very 
short of it. This figure stood for the laml revenue alone 
and did not include the proceeds of laxe.s like llio :iakat 
(one-fortieth of the annual income of Muslims, lo be spent 
solely in religious charity) and /tm^cL A rough idea ol Ihe 
proportion of the different sources of Stale-tnciame can be 
formed from the figures for Gujral in Aurangaib’s reign : - 
land revenue Rs. 113 lakhs, /a.Sfyo 5 lakhs, custom-duties of 
Surat port alone 12 lakhs per annum. (The other ports 
did negligible trade, except Masulipalara and Muglili towards 
Ihe end of ihe reign). The amounts of land hold as military 
fief [jagdi) and Crownland {kfjalso sBaiifa) can be judged 
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from the following figures {civca 1690) : land revenue assessed 
on /anivs 27'64 Ijrores and on kHalsa 5'81 hrores of Rupees 
(for (he whole empire). 

§ 2. Tfiz Official peerage. 

'■ 'I'he government both civil and militarY was conducted by 
means ol oftidals entered in the army-list and graded in 
successive ranhs (mansab) from commanders of (nominal) 
twenty thousand horse down to commanders of twenty 
[in Ahbar’s reign ten] men only. Of these, all who held any 
grade from 3 iiasavi upwards were called grandees {amam-i~ 
asarn or grand commanders), and those below the command 


of 3000 horse (nominal) were 
officors.'l 

styled 

simply mansabdavs or 

ft 

Hambev of 

Grandees (i. a, 3~dpsati 
and upwards including the 

c, 1596 

c 1620 

1647 c, 1690 

princes) 

65 

112 

99 — 

'total, including both lanava 

and manxabdats ... 

1,803 

2,945 

8,000 14,449 


>/ Prom the above we can see the enormous inflation of 
the army-list under AurangEib and the heavy financial burden 
lhal it produced, 

Out of the 14,449 inansabdars under AurangEib, about 7,000 
were jagiedavx and 7,450 were naqdi (or paid in cash), /. e.t 
nearly half and half. The annual salary and allowances of 
the inansabdars, including the pay of Iheir troops (who^ 
under Shah Jahan’s rule, had to be actually at least one- 
fourth of the nominal number of their grade) were as follows, 
for flic first class in each grade : 

7-hai;ari ... 3,5 lobhs of Rs. 

5“ha3ari . . , 2,5 „ „ 

IkHari half a lakh „ 

Commander of twenty . . . Rs 1,000, 
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The actual anncd slTeiigth of the emiiire in 1647 was 

9 lablis of troopers brought to the muster and 
branding, 

8 thousand mamabdavs, 

7 thousatid afiadis and bai-qandascx, 

1.85.000 tabinan or additional troopers of tlie 

princes, ttwara and inansabdavs, - and 

40.000 foobmushelcers, gunners, and rochcl-mcn. 

These numbcis underwent a still further increase with 

Aurangsib's fresh warfare and annexations in the IX-'ccan, 
till at last his finances hopelessly brohe down under the 
army bill. ’ 

In the Mughal empire Ihere prevailed wliat Bernier calls 
"the barbarous and ancient cusUnn” of the sovereign confis- 
cating the properly of every one who dieri in his service, 
In other words, tliorc was no hereditary property anumg the 
nobility, but the Oinperor alsvays took possession of the 
treasures and houses of his noblemen on (heir death and 
made a gift to tlieir children of only what 1 k‘ |ileast.'d ; the 
heirs had no legal right to their fathers’ legacy. The result 
was very liarraful to the State amt to hiilian dvllfeation, 
'fhe nobles lived extravagantly and squairdered their all on 
luxury, as they knew that they could leave nothing to their 
family and that tire linipcror alone would profit by their 
fmgaUty, Again, the insecurity of the nobles’ fortmu's 
prevented the accumulation of private capital and the economic 
growth of the country which depends on capilaL The general 
level of civilisation and culture, too, was lowered, because 
each generation had to work .from the bottom upwards, 
instead of benefiting by the acquisitions and progress achieved 
by its predecessor. 

The political effect of this eschcal system was mosl 
disastrous ; It prevented India from having one of the strongest 
checks on royal autocracy, namely, ^an independent hereditary 
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peerage, whose position and wealth did not depend on the 
hing’s favour in every generation and who could therefore 
alTord lo be bold in their opposition to royal tyranny. It 
also made Ihc Mughal nobility a selfish band, prompt in 
deserting to the winning side in every war of succession or 
foreign invasion, because they fenew that their lands and 
even personal property were not legally assured to them, 
but depended solely on the pleasure of the de facto king. 
Mediaeval India had no independent nobility or powerful 
trading class to act as a barrier between the omnipotent 
Hmperor at the top and the countless poor peasants and 
labourers at the bottom. Such a Government is most 
unstable and unsound. 


§ 2). Manufactures and trade. 

The Mughal Govenuncnl was its own manufacturer, in 
Slate factories called frar-kfianafis, for large quantities and 
an immense variety of articles. These have been described 
in detail in iny boob Mufffial Administration, Ch, X ("Stale 
Industries"), The private induslries of the various provinces 
ai'e enumerated separately in my India of AuranffSib. Foreign 
trade, however, occupied a negligible position in the economics 
of the Mughal empire, on account of Us small volume,-— the 
total yield of the import duty being pr(S>bably less than 30 
lakhs of Rupees a year, while the land revenue brought to 
the State one hundred and eleven times that amount) As 
ikrnlcr acutely observes : "Nor can the commerce of a 
country so governed be conducted with the activity and 
success that wc witness in Europe. - . In case, indeed, where 
Ihe merchant is protected, by a military man of rank, he may 
be induced to embark in commercial enterprises ; but still 
he must be (he slave of his patron, who will exact whatever 
terms he pleases as the price of his protection.” 
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The value of Ihc Intlian proclucls exported by Ihe I’Hielish 
J*. L Company dui'in« the first sixty years of its trade (1612- 
1672), did not average more than a iumcired Ihousaiitl pouncts 
(or ci^ht lahhs of Rupees) per annum, [In toSt it rose to 
£230,000 for Bengal alone], VVliilo the trade of llic Dutch 
Company with hulia was at this time probably at least ns 
large as Ural of Ihc Bnatisti Company, the trade of tlie 
Portuguese was cortainly smaller. There is no evidence to 
show that any very consitlcrable volume of trade by sea 
was in Ihc hands of native merchants, but a small amount 
of traffic continued to bo carricrl on by the overland route 
to Persia and Turkey land also Tibet]. The fuel is lhat the 
people of hulia at that time obtained lilile by inlernalionnl 
exchange exccpl precious metals together with a few articles, 
of luxury enjoyed by the ricli. Tiic>se imports were in the 
main paid for by her ex|H)rl of cotton gcxjds, suindcmonled 
by a small variety of raw i^roduce such as petiper, indigo, 
and saltpetre. India was thus economically almost self- 
supporting, [C. J. Ilaralllon, 32-53]. 

Tlie low range of import duties (namely, 3 '/a per cent 
ad palocem, of which 1 p. c. was for Ihc A«(ya] imposed by 
the Mughal Emperors proves lhal then; was a general desire 
to encourage foreign trade. There was no qucslion of an 
attempt to protect native maiutfaclures [by proliibilive import 
duties]. The expotl trade seems to liavc been approved [by 
the Delhi Government] as the recogniHcd means for c^btaining 
a supply of the precious metals and of articles of luxury 
consumed at the Court, [ C, J, Hamilton, 20]. 

The Engligh E, 1. Co.'s trade with the East during Ihe first 
half of the 17(h century was to a large extent confined to 
dealings In five classes of goods. *I.n tlie English market Ihe 
products most sought for were the spices from the Archipelago 
and the Spice Islands, the raw sil^ of Persia, and the saltpetce 
and indig .0 of India, No doubt a fair quantlly of the finer 
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cotton cloths, as also a small quantity of manufactured silk 
UGOtls, wci'c importod into Enuland. But, for the most part 
the CompanY’s purchases of cotton goods were made not for 
im|')ort into England, but for the niarhets of the Further East 
and of Persia. India, indeed, possessed almost a monopolv in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, in foreign marhefs, . . .but 
she, had not even a considerable export trade in silh goods. 
Kaw silh came [to England! chictlY from Persia and from 
China, while even in the first half of the 17th century, China 
supplied the greater part of the manufactured silh articles 
iinparted into England. (C. J. Hamilton, 31-32]. 

The chief imports into India in the Mughal times were silpet 
and {fold (in specie), and to a lesser extent copper and lead. 
Wo were practically dependent upon foreign countries for 
these nielals, though not for iron and steel, — which hast were, 
however, imporlcd as cheaper!^ For high class woollen clothing 
Europe (notably Franco) was our sole supplier, and large 
quantilies of imported broadcloths and other woollen fabrics 
(Arabic saqat'kd, scarlet) were consumed in India by Ihe Court 
and the rich. Next in value were horses, of which large 
numbers came by ship from the Persian Gulf and by the 
land-route from Khurasan Central Asia and Kabul through the 
north-western passe.s. Hill ponies (called iangan or gtmt) were 
imported from the Eastern Himalayan States, Tibet and Bhutan, 
through Bengal, Kuch Bih ar, Morang and Oudh. Large 
quantities of fruits—fresfi in winler and clrY~in"~the~iear round, 
were consumed in Upper India, and came from Central Asia, 
Afghanislan and Persia. Spices (such as cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnamon and cardamom) were supplied by the Dutcli from 
Ihc Spice Islands, which had a monopoly of these commodities. 
Articies of luxury like rnush and porcelain came from China, 
pearls from Bahrain (Persian Gulf) and Ceylon, elephants from 
Pegu and Ceylon, superior brands of tobacco from America, 
glass-ware wine and curiosilies from Europe, and slaves from 

31 
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Abyssinia; but the quanlitY of thct.c was very small, as befitted 
their high price and liniilccl consuniplion. The liuropean 
Companies very occasionally sold artillery and nuinilions (in 
small quantities) to our local rulers, in their sudden need, but 
there was no regular trade in these things and, indeed, 
the transactions were mostly done in secrel as nnlawful. A 
thin stream of traffic entered India from the ilimalayan regions 
by way of Oudh (and later Ihrougli Patna) ; they brought to 
MS, loaded on ponies and bhec|) (!), small quantilics ot goki, 
copper, mush and the tail of the yak cow (lor use as fans 
or fly-whiskers), and also spare hill-ponlcs ; and affer selling 
them look back sail, collon, glass-ware, cic, linropeaii paper, 
imported by the Porlugues(' and later by llie Dutch (but still 
popularly called ‘Porlugnl paper'), was largely consumed by 
!he independent Sultans of llic Deccan. I'ml the Muglial 
Emperors had their own factories for very line rmper (now 
known in Europe as 'fndia jiapor') in Kashmir and a few 
other places, while the needs of ordinary office work and 
pi’iyate persons were supplied by a class of Muslim manufaclurers 
(called iag6axis) who idied their industry in every town, with 
a special suburb {ptica) of Iheir own near Ihe capitals. 

Our most important exports in tliose days were common 
cotton cloth (called calicoes), either plain or printed (ciuhU), 
which were largely consumed in the Indian Archipelago, and 
towards the dose of Ihc 17lh century in lingland also,- - muslin 
or very line cotton fabrics,- amt raw products like sallpetixt,' 
indigo silh and pepper (besides certain other cooking spices). 
Small quantities of white sugar were exported from llughli, 
diamonds and rubies via Masulipalaiu, slaves from Bengal and 
Madras, and also cotton yarn tor making candle-wicks in 
England, Towards the end of Ihe century silk lafieias ami 
brocades began to be exported in larger Quantities, and a 
distinct improvement in the dyeing and weaving of silk was 
effecled in Bengal by the English Company. The wliole 
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Madras coasl from MasuUpatani to Pondicherry, (and next, but 
far behind it, Kaiiara or the coiintrY from Hubli to Karwar) 
were the seals of tlie most productiTC cotton industry in India; 
but the wars following the overthrow of the Golhonda 
sultanate and the rise of the Marathas, completely ruined these 
regions and the primacy in cotton manufacture passed on to 
Bengal at the beginning of the 18th century. 

§ 4. T5e administvatiue s'^siem. 

I The Muslim Slate was essentially a military Government and 
deijciided for ils very existence on the absolute authority of 
the monarch, who was also the supreme Commander of the 
Faith lul in war)j Pie had no regular council of ministers, The 
iWT-?/r or dcitoi was the highest officer below the Emperor, 
and the other ministers were in no sense bis colleagues but 
admillcdly inferior to him. Many important questions were 
decided by the Emperor and the waEir alone without the 
Uuowlcdge of the other ministers. But none of the ministers, 
not even the wagir himself, could serve as a checl? on the 
royal will ; their office depended entirely on his caprice. They, 
Ihordore, couUl not form a Cabinet in the modern sense of 
tlic term. Every Muslim sovereign is, in stricl ilieory, the head 
of the Church and Ihc State alihe ; he is the /rfia/Z/a of t&e 
affe to his subjects. 

The chief departments of the Mughal administration were : 
f\ 1. Tire Exciiequer and Revenue (under the Diwan or 
, Clmncollor), 

I Q, Tiie Imperial Household (under the KBan-l-mman or 

i High Steward), 

I 3. The Pay and Accounts office (under the Bafcfjslii or 

Paymaster), 

4. Canon Law (under ihc Qam of Qasis.) 

5, Religious endowments and charity (under the Sadc of 
Sada). 

\ 
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6. Censorship of Public Morals (iinclcr Iho Muhiasib). 

Inferior to these, but ranldnu almost lihe tleparlmonls, 

were - 

7. The Artillcrv (under the Mic Alisf)), and 

8. Intcllii’cnce and Posts (uiieler the Davcxjfia of 
Dah'fkvifd). 

The Imperial Diwan received all revenue papers and despalehes 
from the provinces and tield armies, and deeided nil ciuestions 
connected with the collecliem or asscssnient rd the reveinic. 
He also appointed and controlled llictliwans of all tlie prirvinces, 
All orders of payment had lo be signed by him. He wrote 
letters “by order" (6asb-ul-/vi/cm) in his own person to 
communicate the Emperor’s wishes, and oflen tlraflt'd royal 
letters to important persons and foreign rulers. 

The salary bills of all officers -both civil mitl inililary 
(because both were alike mansabdiux) - had fo be calculaled 
and passed by ihc Hakhshi, and in Ihe case of a tiekl army 
the payment also was made through his <leparimenl. At the end 
of Aurangsib’s reign, owing lo Iho great expansion of the 
empire, there were one Chief Hakhshi (called the Hirsi Hakhshi) 
and three assistants, called the 2nd, arc! and 4th Hakhshis, Each 
field army was placed under a general appoinled for Ihe 
occasion. Though at several perkxls we find oll'icers invested 
with the title of sipafU salar or 'chief of the army,’ It was 
only a liflo of honour and these officers did not really 
command the entire Mughal army. The limporor alone was 
the comniander-lii-clilef. 

the Khan-f-saman or High Sloward was the head of Ihe 
Lmperot s household departmenl ; he eon trolled all the personal 
servants of Ihe Emperor, supervised Ms daily expenditure, 
meals, sloies, &c,, and accompanied him during his lournoys. 
The State factories or ^atManafis were managed and paid 
by him, 

Ihe Emperor was theoretically the highest judge in Ihe 
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realm, and used to try cases personally every Wednesday, 
but the court held by him was a tribunal of the highest appeal 
rather than a court of first instance. The Qasi was the 
chief judge in all criminal suits of the Muslims and most 
civil cases, and fried them according to Muslim law, assisted 
by a /nuf/i, who stated the abstract law bearing on the case 
after consulfing Arabic boohs on jurisprudence, vvhile the Qasi 
pronounced the sentence. 

The imperial Qasi, called the Qasi-ul-qusat, , always 
accompanied the Bmperor, and appointed and dismissed the 
local qazis of the cities and large villages in every province. 

Chief Sadr (called the <5ddf«uj-.s'ad«r) was judge and 
supervisor of the endowments of land made by the Emperor 
and the princes for the support of pious men, scholars 
and inonhs. It was his duty to see that such grants were 
applied to their proper purpose and also to scrutinise fresh - 
applications for grants. He was also the Emperor's almoner, 
and had the distribution of : the charity fund of the State., 
The provincial sadrs were appointed and supervised by 
him, 

It was the duty of the to regulate the lives of 

file people in Strict accordance with the Quranic rules, and 
to enforce the Prophet's commands by putting down tlie 
drinhing of distilled spirits, bfiang. and other liquid intoxicants, 
gambling and the practice of immorality as a profession or 
in. public, : The punishment of heretical opinions, blasphemy 
: against the Prophet; and neglect; of the five daily prayers, 
or of t the fast during the month of Ramzan, also lay , within 
liis province. The demolition of ■ newly: built ' 
entrusted; to him: ’ 

The : administrative^ ; ' agency itt; fhe :prD vinces of the Tdiighhl;; 
empire : was: an - exact ..i .hiiniature. of: the: Qenh’al.Goyerijttipn 
There;: were tlie; governor. (ofEidally styled and;;;pbj|.iJafl^ 

Ji/iaSdad, the ; diwm ba&6isRi,cm^i, ::Jsadi:irbitmbtbM0bi:'y of 
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Govcmrncni properly anti official frustcc), and llio nuifitaslh, 
but no IQian-i-aarnan. Eacli Mtbatidar Iried to play llic 
Emperor within his own jiiristlicfioii. 

The provincial administralion was concontraled in ils chiel 
town. At important centres or snb-tlivisiuns Ihcro were taujdai'x 
to maintain order, punish rebels and wrongdoers, and assist 
in the collection of revenue when opposed, Tlie \’illai,!es were 
neglected and, either contemptuously or through insulTieicncY 
of official staff, left to live their own lives, otten as small 
self-governing units or ‘Village eommunifios.” 

In the big cities the kohva! or protect id police iiol only 
enforced law and order, but had also lo discharge niaiiy 
tunctions of a inodeni municipalily, conlrol Ihe marliels {weights' 
anil prices), and maintain ihe Qunuiic rules of morality. 

TIic Central Government hept Itself inlnrmed of the 
occurrences in all parts of tlie country by means of spies and 
news-reporters, bolh public and secret. These <rgeiUs fiu'ined four 
classes : waqai'^navis, sawani5-<ni<nxr, klmtia^ttavU (seerol lotlcf" 
writer), and fmrfcacad (spy and courier). They had to send reports 
at regular intervals. Every public office had an open reporter 
or diarist attached lo it. All the roporls reached the liiuperor 
through the Postmaster-General {Davoulkx-i-nadcdaitii). 

In spile of the repeated prohibitions of the Emperors, many 
local ofliccrs (and even subalidars) used lo exact illegal cesses 
(called abwabs) under an immense variety of heads ami from 
all classes of artisans, traders, rabourers, aiul people in general, 
A list of 67 such abmibs is given witli explanatory notes in 
my Mugfiat Adminiskation, ch. 5, A further sourct; of 
oppression was the iiracticc of some subalidars to seVe Ihe 
goods of merchants in transit, pay an inadequaie price or no 
price at all for them, and then sell these goods in llic open 
marhel for ihdr own profit (what flic Bngli.sh tratlers called 
"the forcing of goods") or appropriate the choice articles to their 
own use. Only a strong imd vigilant Iiniperor could stoia it. 
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[All the dates in this boob are in the Old Style or tin- 
refoniicd calendar. To convert them to the New Style, add 
ten (sometimes eleven) days). 

161<?. Oct. 24, Birth of AiirangEib. 

1627. Apr. 10, Birth of Shivaji. 

1628. b'eb. 4, Shah )ahan crowns himself. 1 Jahangir died on 

29 Oct. 1627). 

1633. May 2S, AiirangHib fights an elephant. 

1635. Sep.— Dec., Aurangsib commands in Bundela war. 

1636. May, Partition treaty between Shah Jahan and Adil 

Shah. 

1 636 Inly — 1644 May, Aurangsib's first viceroyalty of the Deccan, 

1636. Oct., Shahji Bhonsle submits to Mughals and enters 
Bijapur service. 

•1657. May 8, Anr, marries Dilras Banu (who d. 8 Oct, 1657). 
1638. Feb. 15, Zeb-un-nisa, Aur.’s eldest child, born, (d. 26 May 
1702). 

June, Aur. annexes Baglana. 

,/1639. Dec. 19, Mtl. Sultan born, (d, 3 Dec. 1676). 

1643. Oct. 4, Muazsam (Shah Alam 1) born. 

1644. May, Aur. dismissed and degraded. Is reinstated in Nov. 
.1-645 Feb.— 1647 Jan,, Aui', governor of Gujrat. 

1647, March 7, Dadaji Konddev dies ; Shivaji becomes in- 
dependent, gains Adil-Shahi forts. 

May 25, Aur. reaches Balbli city ; retreats in October. 
M’64S March— 1652 July, Aur. governor of Multan and Sindh. 

-1649, May 14— Sep. 5, Aur.'s first siege of Qandahar. 
st-BSS. May 2— July 9, Aur.’s second siege of Qandahar. 
t6S2--1658, Aur.’s second viceroyally o( the Deccan, 

1655. Nov. 21, Qulb Shah imprisons Mir Jumla’s son, 
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1656. Ian. 15, Shfvaji annexes lavli, i.’ains Iv.iiyai'h 6 Aitr. 

|an., Auf. invades Golkontia ; Muylials occuiiy Ilaiilaralvul 

23 laii., Aur.’s sioyeof CioI!ooik1<i Ix'b. 7 ■ Mn’cli 30. 
Peace in April. 

July, Mir Jumla .yoes lo Delhi, is appoinled wa.'ii'. 

Nov. 4, Md. Adil Shah dies, All II. sueeeeils, 

1657. War with Biiapur: Aur. talcos Biclar by sieye 2-29 

March, Kaliani 4 May — 1 Any., retreats Od. 4, 

Sep. 6, Shah Jahan falls ill at Delhi, reache;i Ayra 
Od. 26. 

Nov. Shuja crowns himself in Benyal. 

Dec. 5, Murad crowns himself, captures and robs Sural 
Dec, 20, 

1658. Fob. 5, Aur. slarls from Auranyabad lo conies! Ihe throne. 

„ 14, Shuja defeated at Bahailurpnr L)y Sulaiinan 

Sluikoh. 

April 15, Aur. and Murad defeat Jaswaiit ivl Dharnwl. 
Afn.v 25, Of'/icial bef/iriiiiit}} of first year of Aiir.'s ft’igii 
„ 29, Dara defoalod at Sanuiyarli, 

June 8, Shah Jahan tmule prisoner in Ayra fori. 

„ 25, /Viir. imprisons Murad, (who is hilled Dec. -I, 1001), 

July 21, Aur.'s iirst coronallon, 

1659. Jan. 5, Shuja ddealed al Khajwa, 

March 13, Dara defealed at Doorai, 

June 5, Grand coronation of Aur. 

„ 9, Dara and Sipihr Shtikoh captured. 

Aug. 30, Dnra executed, 

Nov. 10, Shivaji kills Afeal Khan. 

1660. May 9, Shaista IChan occupies Puna, slorms C,hakan 

Aug, 15. 

6, Shuja llees from Dacca, which Mtr Jumla 
occupies. (Shuja perishes in Arracan, Fob, 1661.) 

Dec. 27, Sulalnian Shulwh brought to Delhi as 
prisoner, (killed May 1669). 
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1661. I'eb. 3, Shivaji defeats Kar Talb Kh. at Unibarhhind. 

May, Mti«ha(s (abe Kalian from Shivaji. 

„ 22, t^crsiai\ envoy Budaq Beg interviews Aur. 

I9ec. 19, Mir Juinia captures Kiich Bihar city. 

1662. March 17, Mir funila captures Garhgaon, capital of Assam. 

May 12, Aurangdb falls ill, complete recovery on 
June 24. 

1663. Jan, 1, A.ssam hing inabes treaty with Mir Jumla, who 
begins retreat on Jan. 10, but dies on Mar. 31, 

April 5, Shivaji’s night attach on Shaisla Khan. 

May 14— Aug 16, Aur. visits Kashmir. 

1664. Jan. 6—10, Shivaji loots Surat (first time). 

„ 23, Shaliji Bhonslc dies. 

1665. March 30, Jai S, begins siege of Puranclar ; Shiva 

interviews jai Singh 11 June, Treaty of Purandar 
13 June. 

April 10, Aur. doubles custom duly on Hindus. 

Nov. 20, Jai S. starts on invasion of Bijapur, begins 
rctreal 5 Jan 1666 ; dies 2 July 1667, 

1666. Jan. 22, Shah Jalian dies, 

„ 26 Sliaista Kh. conquers Chatgaon. 

May 12, Shivaji is presented to Aurangab, escapes 

19 Aug., returns to Rajgarh 20 Nov., submits to 
Mughals c. Sep. 1667. 

1667. Feb, 24, Kam Bahhsh born. 

March, Yusuf^ai rebellion tn Peshawar. 

1668. I'cb. Aur, forbids music at Court. 

„ Aur. recognizes Shivaji as a Rai'ccfi. 

1669. April 9, Aur. orders temple deslruclion throughout 

his realm : Yislwanatli temple of Benares destfoyed 
Aug., Keshav temple of Matlmra hi Jan. next. 

1670. c, (an. 1, Shivaji renews war with Mughals, recovers 

his forts, raids extensively. 

3 _ 5 ^ Shiyaji loois Sural (second time), 
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Oct. 17, Shiva defeats DoucI Kh. at Diiiddii 
IJcc. „ Lobs Kliaiidesh and tienir. 

1671. Ian., Aur. dismisses all [liiidu ollicors fi'om revenue 

department. Clihatra Sal beyins war a!,jainsl Aur. in 
Pmiuleihhand, (d. as hiny in 1731), 

1672. ?, ..Afridi risiny under Aeiiial. 

March, Salnami rcludlion. 

Apr. 21, Abdullah Qulb Sli. dies. Abut Hasan sueeeeds. 
Nov. 24, Ali Adil Sh. (I. tiios, Sihamiar succeeds, 
Khawas Kh. becomes wasir (deprtsod 1 1 Nov. 1675), 

1673. Shivaji gains Panhala 6 Mnr., Parli i Apr., Salara 27 juK’’. 

1674. Feb. 24, Pratap Rao hilled at Nesari, Uambir Rao 

succeeds as Senapati, 

April 7, Aur. leaves Delhi for Hasan Abdal, where he 
stays lill Dec. 1675. 

June 6, Shivajfs coronation; death of )i)a Itai 16 June. 

1675. April--May, Shivaji captures Plionda fort and Karwar 

district. 

Nov. 11, bdhlol Kh. becomes wa?ii' of Dtjapur, (d, 23 
Dee. 1677.) 

Dec. Guru Tegli Bahadur beheaded. 

Vyaiihaji conquers and annexes Tanjore, 

1676. June 1, Bahlol defeats Bahadur Kh, at Halsangi, (slam 

Kh. slain. 

Oct, 8, Asad Kh, created wasir of Aur. 

1677. c. Jan. 1, Shtvaji starts on Karnalah expeilition, halls 

at Haidarabad during Feb,, at Shri Shalla 24 
Mar- -I Apr., yds Jinji fort 13 May, besieges 
Vellore 23 May (it falls 21 July 1678), routs 
Shcr Kh. at Tiruvadi 26 June, tnecis Vyanlaiji 
at Tiruinalavadi c. JS-23 July, ascends Mysore 
pialcau on return home c. 3 Nov., Vyanhaji 
aitachs Shantajl 16 Nov., Shiva roaches home 
(Panhala) c. 4 Api’. 1678. 
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March 19, Amir Kh. appointed governor of Afghanistan, 
(arrives 6 June 1678, d. 28 Apr. 1698.) 

July 7, Bahadur Kh. captures Kulbarga, is replaced by 
Dili)- in Aug., Dilir invades Golkoncla, is repulsed 
at Malbhed in Sep. 

Nov. 18, Aur. introduces puritanical simplicity at his Court. 

1678. Feb. 2i, Sktdi Masaud becomes waEir of Bijapur, resigns 

Dec. 1685, is succeeded by Aqa Khusrau, who 
dies 11 Oct. 1684. 

Dec. 10, Jaswant S. dies at lainrud. 

„ 13, Shambhuji escapes to Dilir Kh., returns to 
Panhala c. 4 Dec. 1679. 

1679. I'ob. 19, Aur. reaches Ajmir, invades Marwar, which he 

gives to Indra S. May 26. 

April 2, Aur. reimposes /asiya on non-Muslims. 

July 15, Ajit S. conveyed out of Delhi by Durgadas. 

Sep. 25, Aur. reaches Ajmir again, annexes Marwar to 
empire in Ocl, 

Oct, 7~"Nov. 14, Dilir Kh. threatens Bijapur fori, thereafter 
plunders the country around, 

Nov. 4, Shivaji starts to raid Mughal districts, saebs Jalna 
15-lS Nov, is defeated by Panmasl Kh., retreats 
lo Patla c. 21 Nov. 

1680. Jan. 23, Aur. enters Udaipur; \isi1s Chitor 22 Feb., 

returns to Ajmir 22 Mar. 

April 4, Shivaji dies. 

June 18, Shambhuji enters Kaigarh as king, 

Oct. 22, Maharana Raj S. dies, jai S. succeeds, Sfaaista 
Kh.^s second governorship of Bengal 1680-88, 

1681. jan, 1, Prince Akbar crowns himself Emperor, 

„ flees away on failure of his rebellion, 

rcdcbcs Pali in Maharashtra 1 June, 
jan. SO-Fob. 1 Marathas loot all suburbs of Buriiaiipur. 
March, Gangaram Nagai- (rebel in Bihar) besieges Patna 
fort, (d. 1684). 
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June 14, Mdhai'ana ]ai S. iiiakvs lioaly (4 f-Jaisatmitlw 
wUli Auram’.-ib. 

Sep. 6, Idhaiitim dies. 

,, S, yVur, blarts from Ainnr for Ihe neccnn, reaclu"! 
Burlianpur (5 Nov',, anti Auian‘;abi\d on 22 
Mar. lot>2. 

Ocl., Shaaibluiji puls Annaii, Sovim liai aiiei oilier 
c(5nspiraiors lo dcalh. 

Nov. 13, Shambliuji interviews AbUir at Pali. 

1682. January, Shaiiibhuji buiubards Janjira. 

Apr,, Muyhals Ix'sieac l^amscj, rclire unsuccessful in Ocl. 

May 18, Shahu (or Shivaji 11) born. 

Nov., Mu«hals occupy Kalian, evacuate it on 03 
March uckL 

Dec., Akbar roinovcs from Pali lo Banda. 

168a. Apr. 5, Shainbliuji bc'/ins war willi Poiluyueac. 

Sep., Ahbar roaioves lo Bicliolini and irica lo hire 
a ship for Persia. 

„ GO, Shah Alain leaves Auranuabad on Rami,'ha[ 
expedifiem. 

Oct 22, Viceroy of tioa lays sieae lo Phi'iiKia, makes 
disastrous relreal 51 Oel. 

Nov. 14, Marathas occupy S. Hslcvao and lluvak'n Ooa. 

Dec. I, Marathas invade Ikirdes anil Salsetle litstricls 
(ravage for one inonlh). 

1684, Ian, 3, Shah Alaui reaches Bidiolim, proceeds to 
Goa ; rn^Moes Savanivaili and S. Rainagiri, 
returns toRainijhal 20 i'eb., and to Ahinatlnayar 
18 May. 

Jan. 20, Akbar arranges peace between Shanibhuji and 
Portuguese at Bhlmgarh. 

May, Shanibhuji makes friendly treaty with noglish 
of Bombay, 

Shia~Sunni fight in Srinagar. 
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1685, Jan., Vyatibaii dies, Stiahji ]I succeeds at Tanjore. 
I'C'b,, Kbem Savant rebels against Shambhuji. 

Apr. 1, Mughal'S begin siege of Bijapur. 

Jat rising under Gajarani begins. 
c. ( )d. 8, Mughals occupy Ilaidarabad (2nd time). 

Ocl., Klioja fanalics seise Broach fort. 

Dec., Mulub Cliand slays Pahar S. Gaiir in Malwa, 
but Gdur rebellion continues till 1692. 

I6S0. c. Mar 7, Marianna murdered at Golhonda. 

July 3, Aurangsib arrives at Bijapur siege. 

Sep. 12, Fall of IMjapur, Sikandar Adil Sh. deposed, 
(d. 3 Apr. 1700). 

Oet 28, Fnglisli in Bengal sack liughli and begin war. 
1(387. Jan. 28, Maghak occupy Ilaidarabad (finally). 

IVb. 7, Siege of GolUoiida begins, it falls on Sep, 21, 
l'‘cb,2l, Shah Alanr imprisoned, 

, I'eb,, Akbar sails for Persia, reaches Isfahan on 
24 Ian., 1688, (d. 1704). 

iVl.wch, Durgadas returns to Marwar, Raihors press 
Mughals hard. Durian Sal Hada seises Bundi. 
June 11, Fuiglish rebels evacuate Ilijli. 

Nov. 98, l\un Nayak surrenders Berad capital Sagar, 
(d. I Ian. 1688 ). 

1683. Ian. It, Marathas plunder Conjeverara. 

c, Fct). Rajarani )at plunders Akbar’s tomb al SIkandra, 

(is killed 4 luly), 

March, Asam captures Bclgaon. 

Aug. 6, Siddi Masaud yields Adoni fort. 

Oc). English traders make war on Aur. on West Coast. 
Nov. Bubonic plague in Bijapur (lasts two months). 

1689, Feb. 1, Shambhuji and Kavkkalash captured, reach 
imperial camp on 15 Feb., beheaded 3 March. 

8, Rajaram crowned at Gaigarh, escapes from 
it 5 Apr., and reaches Jinji 1 Nov. 
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March 27, Matabar Kh. recovers Kalian. 

Oct. 19, Zulfiqar captures Kaiyarh with Shalni. 

Dec. 95, Aur. pardons nns’lish traders, peace made. 
(690. c, Jan. 28, Mu'ihals storm Sinsani. 

May 91, Aur. encamps at Galyala till Mar. 1695 
(cxcepl Mar. 1691 -May 99.) 

„ 95, Marathas capture Rustam Kh. near Satara. 

Aug. 24, Ihiglish found Calculla. 

Aug. Zulliqar reaches Conjeveram. 
c. Sep. 9, Znlfiqar arrives before linji, begins siege. 
691. Dec. 16, Asad Kh. and Kam Kahhsh reach Jinji. 

1692. Dec. 13, Santa Ghorpare captures /Mi Mardan Kh, 

(faujdar of Conjevcraml. 

„ 16, Dhana ladav captures Ismail Kh. Maka 

outside Jinji, 

c. „ 90, Kam Dahlish arrested by Asad Kh. 

1693. Ian. 95, Zulliqar abandons siege of Jinji and retires 

to Wandiwash. 

? Malabar Kh, makes war (Ui Porttiane.se of Ntndli 
Konkan, 

1694. Peb, — May, Zulfitjar levies tribute from Tanjore and 

conquers S. Arcot district. 

Sep., ZuHiqar renews siege of Jinji, raises it in Dee. 1695, 
and encamps at Arcot (Jan, 1696 -Mar. 1697). 

Akbar's daugliter restored to Anr. by Duruadas, 

695 May 21 — 1699 Oct. 19, Aur. encamps at tslampuri. 

May, Shah Alam released anti sent to the Panjab as 
governor. 

Sep. 8, Piracy on the Ganj-i-sa\mL 
OcU Mughals lay siege to Vellore, (it falls on 14 
Aug, 1709). 

Nov. Santa Ghorpare besieges Qasim Kh. in Dodderi, 
Kh. dies. 

1696, Ian, 20, Santa kills flimraat Kh, at Basavapatan. 
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March, Santa reaches E, Karnatah ; then invades Central 
Mysore in Nov.-Dec. 

c. May, Rebellion of Sliova S. and Rahim Kh. 
Bakht Buland Goncl begins war in Deogarh. 

1697. Mar., Dhana defeats Santa in Salara district, 
func, Santa murdered. 

May — June, Zabardast Kli. expels rebel Rahim Kh. (who 
is slain Aug. 169S). 

Nov. Prince AHim-ush-shan, new subalrdar of Bengal, 
arrives at Bardwan, 

„ Zultiqar renews siege of Jinji. 
trips." Jan. 8, Zultiqar cai^turcs Jinji. 

May, Abbar's son Buland Ahhtar restored to Aur. 
by Durgadas. Emperor favours Durgadas and 

Ajit with jagirs and mansab. 

1699. Fob., Rajaram reaches Vishalgarh. 

Mar., Agreement between Emperor and European 

iradcr.s for guarding the Indian seas. 

Get, 19, Aur. leaves Islampuri to besiege forts. 

„ 26, Rajaram issues from Satara, 

Nov., First Maratha raid into Malwa (under Krishna 
Savant), 

pee. 9, Aur. begins siege of Satara, (it falls 21 Apr. 1700). 

1700. March 2, Rajaram dies at Singllgarh; his son Kama 

crowned, but dies 23 March, when Shivaji III (son 
of I'ara Bat) succeeds. 

June 9, Aur. captures Parli. 

Oct. 1, Imperial camp at Khawaspur washed away, 
Emp.'s fcnee dislocated. 

1701. March 9, Aur, besieges Panhala, (it falls on May 28). 
Apr., Sir W, Norris visits Aur. as ambassador. 

Murshid Quli Kh. appointed diwan of Bengal. 

1702. Jan. 16, Aur. arrives before Khelna, siege begins, it 
^ falls on 7 June, 
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Duniadas and Aiit a'^nin rise against Aur. 

Dec. 27, Aur. begins aio'.'e of Koiidana {Sinrth<;<irli), il 
falls on .8 Apr., 1705. 

1703. Oct. Nima Sindhia raids liorar and Malwa, la expelled 

by r'ifUc )ana in b'eb, next. 

Dec. 2, Aur. lays sieee to Rajyarh, il (alls on 1 6 
I’eb,, 170.1. 

1704. 23 Feb. Aur. besieges Torna, it falls on 10 Mai'ch, 

1705. Feb. 8, Aur, besiev'cs Wavsinaera, il falls on 27 Apr. 
May—Oct, Aur. halts al Devapur, falls ill. 

Nov. Duryadas ayain siibniils to Aur,, but rebels in 
April next. 

1706. Inn. 20, Aur. reaches Ahmailnatiar. 

March, Maratlins invade Gujral, crushiny defeat of 
Muylinls al Ratanpur (15 M.rrch) ami Baba Piara 
ford ; Baroda sached. 

__.1767. Feb, AuranuHib sends away Kam IVakhsh lo IVijapur 
(9th) and /iHatn to Malwa (13lh), falls ill 17lli, dies 20th. 
March 8, Ajit S. recovers Jotlhpur. 
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first half 101, during second half '514-320, ilhiess (1062) 102, 
visits Kashmir, 103, abolishes faxes 107, Islamic regulations 
108, puiitanicul rules 109, kills Sarinad 111, bitter correspondence 
with Sh. Jahan 116-118, goes to direct Afghan war 144, anti- 
Hindu measures 156-160, in Rajput war 172-185, 

His early Deccan policy 186, first dealings with Shivaji 195-106, 
at siege of Bijapur 263-266, at siege of Holkonda 276, plans 
against Shambhuji 292, later Deccan policy 316-319, misery of 
his dominions 320, war in Maharashtra 323-326, leaves Islnmpuri 
360, fakes Safara 361, Parti 362, Panhala 364, Khclnn 366-367, 
Kondaua 368, Rajgarh and 'Jorna 569, Wagingera 371-375, Ids 
camp at Khawaspur flooded 363, becomes hinic 364, illness at 
Devapur 379, harassed by Marafhas 376, sadness of last years 
379-380, bereavements 381, sends Ids sons away 383, Illness 
and death 383, tomb 384, last letter to Azam 384, letter to Kam 
Bakhsh 386, last will 387, dying advice 388-390, dealings with 
the English 405-416, 

Condition of empire at his death 442-458, economic decline 443 
at soq, bankruptcy of Government 447, .sigruficanee of Ids reign 2, 
tragedy of his life 3, materials for his history 5, ids character 
460-464. 

Azam (Prince Muhammad), campaign (1082) 259, 293, at siege of 
Bijapur 202, against Berud.s 371, Safara named after liim 362, 
governor of Marwar and Gujrat 393, dealings witli Duj'gadas 
396, ambition and plot to hill Kam Bukhsli 382, after Aur.’s deatli 
585. 

Azitn-ush-shan, governor of Bengal 423, and Bihiir 424, 

Baglana annexed 13. 

Bahadur Kh.-Khnn-i-Johan. 

Bafcht Buland (Gond Rajah of Dcogarh) 431-433. 

Balkh, Mughals invade 19, 

Belgaon, taken by Azatn 306. 

Bengal, prosperity under Mughal peace 41 9, history during Ann's 
reign 420-424, Shova S.'s rcbclUon 422, rule of Shaisfa Kh, 420, 
of Murshld Quli 425-424. 

Berad, people 369, country 370, capitals 370, defeat Dl!lr257, 
campaign (1687) 305, Ann's war 372-375. AW Pam and Pidla, 
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Bidar, fort captured 40. 

Bidar Bakht, at Kheliia 367, governor of Aurangabad 368, at 
Alimadabad 439. campaign against Jats 399. 

Bijapur, Mughal war and treaty (1636) 12, invaded by Aur. (1657) 
39, by Jal S. 241-246, by Dilir 255-257, dismemberment 247, 
reign of wazirs 249, Khawas Kh. regent 249, Bahlol Kh. regent 
250, Masaud regent 253, war by Bahadur Kh. 251, humiliating 
treaty with Mughals 253, helpless condition 259, rupture with 
Aur. 260, city described 260, siege 261-265, annexed 266, 
plague 306. 

Bishun S. (of Amber), campaign ag. Jats 399. 

Bohra sect, persecuted 440. 

Bribery (official), 456. 

Buland Akhtar (son of Pr. Akbar) restored 395, (son of Shuja), 91. 

Dundelkhand, in Aur.’s reign 427-429, Jhujjhar 10-11, Champat 104, 
Chhnfra Sal’s rising 428-429. 

Bundl, gained by Durjan Sal 393. 

Calcutta, founded 409. 

Champat Bundela, killed 104. 

Chanda (Gond kingdom), 430-432, 

Charnock (Job), in Bengal 406-409. 

Chatgaon, pirate.s of, 133, Mughal conquest 134-137, 

237, 393, 318. 

Chhatra Sat Bundela, history 427-429, 

„ Hada, death 67-71. 

Child (Sir Josiah), 410. 

„ (Sir John) 410-411. 

Condition of country, at Aur.’s death 445-460, of people, 454-455. 

Dafle, Buji Chavan’s death 362, Satvaji 359. 

Dara Shukoh. character 45, acts during Sh. Jahan's illness 47, his 
difficulties 64, at Sainugarh 65-71, flight 71, 76-77, at Deorai 78. 
second flight 80-82, captured 82, paraded 82, beheaded 83. 

Duud Kh., 77, 96, 106, 209, 219, 222-44, (another) 342, 382, 

Dcccan, Mughals in 11-13, Aur.s second viceroyalty 25 at sm 
revenue reform 27, keynote of Deccan history 184-785, causes 
of Mughal weakness In 188, Soe unclet Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Marathas, 
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Deoijai-h (Gotid kiiifjdom), r5,3(), 430-43'5. 

Deorai batlle, 78--80. 

Dliaiia Jiidav, captuccs fsraail Kh. '534, civil war witl) Sanfa '347, 
character 348, invades Gtijrat 381, 43<). 

Dhnrmat battle, 50-63. 

Dilir Kli., 84,86,07, at Piirnmlar 200, 224, tittarreK with Sh, Alam 210, 
massacre at Puna '224, with Ilaliadur Kh. 251, invades Malkhed 
252, captures Bhupalilarh 23'5, 254, invadc.s Bijapiir 255, defeated 
by Remds 257, disilraced 258. 

Dilras Baiiu, 14. 

Dindoi i battle, 222. 

Dodder!, Qasim Kh. in 3 14. 

Durjjada.s, .saves Ajif 171, war with Mujjhnlf!, 182, 302-307, aceww- 
punics Akbar 180, 200-307. 

Ditrjnn Sal Hadu, 303-304. 

Education, uejSlected in Mughal India 453, 455. 

Embiussicis, received by Aur. 113 smj, English 416. 

Erapii'O (Muglud), .svia Mughal emplTe. 

English, factories in India 402, their growth 403, Iricliou with Mughal 
Goveriimenf 404-406, make war in Bengtil 407-400, war on the 
west coa.st 410-411, peace 400, 411, Surat factors imprisoned 411, 
414, 416-418, pirates 412-416, agree to convoy Mughal .ship.s 416, 
Nocris’.s emba.s.sy 416. 

Eathullah Kh, 365-307. 

Eiruy; Jang ( Shihab-ud-din, Ghuzi-nd-dln), 263, 270, 202, 302, 304, 
306, 347, 426. 

Gangaram (Nagar Brahman), rebels 401-402. 

GanJ-l-sawai, piracy on 413. 

Gatir, rebellion in Malwa 400-401. 

Gayer (Sir John), 41 1-418. 

Goa, threatened by Shambhujl 298, Sh. Alaiu near 200, 302. 

Gokla Jaf, rising 100-161. 

Golkonda, its resources 31, wazir Mir Jumlu 52-34, invasion (1656) 
35-38, Dilir’s invasion 232, decline 268, Invasion (1683) 272, peace 
273, Madanna murdered 274, fort described 275, siege 276-283, 
fall 283, annexed 284, Sae Maldarabod. 

Gond kingdoms, 13, 30-31 j 429-433, See Chanda, Dcogarh. 
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llopfil S. Chmidawal (zuiiiindar of Ratnptira), tebels 402. 

Govind (Sikh Guru), 166-168. 

Gujrut, population and economic position 457, history under Aur. 
458-440, Marathas invade 439, 381, Bohras persecuted 440. 

Haidarabad (city), Mughal occupation, 36, 273, 263, 275, welcomes 
Shivaji 230. 

IlijU (island), Engli.sh fight in 407-408. 

Hiinmat Kh., slain 546. 

Hindius, political disabilities 149, ja/iya 156-158, other measures 
159, rl.sing.s 160, Satnamis 161, Sikhs 163-168, how isolated from 
the Mmsllms 466, defects of Hindu society 470. See temple. 

History, maferials for Aur.’s h. 5. 

Industries of Mughal empire, 479-482, 

kshwardas Nagar (historian), 6, brings back Akbar’s daughter 
394-395. 

Itiqtid Kh„ see Zulfiqsr. 

Jtthannra (Princess), burnt 17, fries to conciliate Aut, 73, nurses old 
Sh. Jahftu 119-120. 

Jahanzeb Banu (Jani Begam), heroism in battle 294, d. 381, 

Jai S. (Mahrana), succeeds 177, peace 182. 

„ (Mirza Rajali), character 207, against Shuja 86, pursues Dara 
80-82, war with Shivaji 208-211, invades Bijapur 241-246, d. 246. 

„ (Sawai), heroism at Khelna 367. 

Jaina, sack of 234. 

Jaswant S. (Maharajah), at Dharmat 58-62, treachery at Khajwa 88, 
rescues Shujuct's troops 143, friendly to Shiva 217, d. 169, heirs 
170, 306, Shivuji's contempt for 213. 

Jat, race 398, rising under Gokla 160- I6I, under Rajaram 398-399, 
Churatnan 400. 

Jawhar (State), 30, Marathas capture 225. 

Jiiflya (fax), 149-150, 156-158, Shivaji's protest 234, 

JUml 148-151. 

Jiiiji, described 332, siege 332-342. 

Jiwaii (Malik), befraya Dara, 82 

Jodhpur, recovered by Ajit S. 397. See Marwar. 

Kalian (city), buildings of Matabar Kh. 352, captured 197, 202, 219, 
293, 294. 
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Kaliani, Aur. captures 41. 

Kam Bakhsh, character 334, 380, misconduct at Jinji 335, arrested 
336, sent to Bijapur 383, Inst letter from Aur. 385. 

Kama, son of Rajarain, succeeds 356. 

Karnatak, described 3'i7, Shivaji’s expedition to 231, in Sluimbhuji's 
reisin 327-329, Mujiluil conquest of 328, 331-342. Sen Jinji. 

Kashmir, condition of people 433, history under Aur. 455-437, 
superstition 436, religious riots 435. 

Kavikalash, Shambhuji’s favourite 291, captured 309-310, d. ,311. 

Keigwin (Captain R.), treaty with Shainbhuji 305. 

Khajwa, battle 88-92, 

Khan-i-Jahan ( ^Bahadur Kb,). 220, 224-229, 251, 249-252, 272-288, 
293, his diwan Gangarani rebels 401-402. 

Khafaks, rising 142. 

Khawaspur, Aur.’s camp flooded 363. 

Khelnn, captured 366-367. 

Khoja (sect) rising 440. 

Khush-hal Kh. (Khatnk), 142-147. 

Kondana ( - Singh-garh), cup. by Sliiva 193. 219, by Aur. 323, 368. 

Konkan, described 351, 219, conquests of Mafabnr Kh., 352. Son 
Kalian. 

Madanna, prime minister 269, pro-Murathu policy 230, 269, 
murdered 274. 

Malwa, population 425, rebellions in 427, Marafha raids in 425-427. 

Manufactures, Soa Industries. 

Marothn, country 189, people’s character 190, Influence on Indian 
hi.story 185, poor fighting quality 360, war equipment 378, ay.shun 
of plunder 377-378, how devastated country 376, navy 295, policy 
(in 1690) 355, leaders (in 1689) 521, factions 333, country decayed 
under Shambhuji 308, recovery of power (after 1689) 315, 325, 
war with Mughals 525-326, 343-353, war in Kurmituk 231-232* 
527-342, Mughal victories over 381-382, partisans of Mugluila 359. 

Marwar, described 109, annexed by Aur. 170, war in 171-182, 
391-397, Soe Ajit, Durgadas, 

Masaud (Siddl), regent of Bijapur 253-255, resigns, 259. yields Adoni 
306, 233, 234. 
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Mtttabaf Kh,, life 552 : conquests 552-353, buildings at Kalian 352, 
d. 353. 

Mathura, risings 160-101. 

Mewar, war with Axir. 173-176, 181, peace terras 182. 

Mi]- Jumla, his conquests in Karnatak 33, created wazir 38, iitrested 
by Aur. 54, at Khajwa 88, pursues Shuja 92-97, invades Assam 
124-130, d. 130, character 33, 130. 

Muazzam (Prince Md.) -Shah Alnm. 

Mughal empire, its extent 475, revenue 476, its aims and achieve- 
jnonts 464-468, trade and industry 479-483, administrative 
.system 483-486, causes of its downfall 467-473. 

Muhammad Amin Kh., at Colkonda Court 34, disaster in Khaibar 
puss Ml, governs Gujrat438. 

Muhammad Sultan, See Sultan (Md.) 

Multik Chand, kills Pahar S. Gaur 400. 

Murad Bakhsh, character 40, murders All Naqi 50, captures Surat 50, 
partition treaty with Aurangzib 51, imprisoned 73, killed 75. 

Muvshid Quli Kh. (Khitrasani), dlwan of Dcccan, reforms 27, slain 60. 

„ (Md. Hadi), diwan of Bengal 423-424. 

Muslim society, effect of Quranic law on it 152-155, nobles 452, its 
ideals and defects 466-469, 472, decline in India 468, isolated 
fi-om Hindus 466, 471. 

,. State, its theory 148-149, its aim 465. 

Nationality, not formed in India 465, 473, the futiue of Indian 
nationality 473-474. 

Nlma Sindliia, raids Berar qnd Malwa 426. 

Nizam (Shaikh), captures Shambhtiji 309-510. 

Nobles of Mughal empire, ignorance and vices 452-454, property 
insecure 478, effect of escheat system 478-479, 

Norris (Sir William), embassy of 416. 

Nusrat Jang -Zulfiqar Kh. 

Pahar S. Gaur, rebels 400, his sons 401, 

Palamau, conquered 105-106. 

Pam Nayak, 305, 257, 263. 

Panhala, Shlvajl in 200, 227, Mughals gain and lose 323, 325, futile 
siege by Mughals 317, 324, 346, captured by Aur. 364-365, 
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Piinishuram Triinbiik, his {iiction 353, nindo Pnitiiii<ilii 3i!!, 'jgy, 
leaves Parti 3f)‘i, 

Parti, captured by Aiir. 3()2-365. 

Paiiia, bcstejicd by (janj^aram 402. 

Pediiuou ( Bahadurs^arii), 226. 

Penulionda, 382. 

People, condition of 440-1(10, life of tlie nuis.scs 458-4(i0. 

Persia, MiisShal relations with 22-24, einba.ssy 113, hliah Abbas 11 
114-115, Akbar in 307. 

Phonda, 228, 207. 

Pidia Kayak, career 370-371, 517, levies chniilli 364, lioaiejied in 
Wagiiiilcru jjaiiis Penukonda 382. 

Pirates, Ritropoan 411-418, Portiitfuesc and Mnfih of Chatjjaou 153. 
PortUjSiieae, piratc.s 133, Goa invaded by Shainhlmti 200-200, 
atfacked by Matabnr Kh. 353, Ihrenl by Sh. Alaiti 302. 

Parniidar, 104, aiejie 210, treuiy of 211. 

Qnlich Kb., d, 276. 

Qundahor, sieves of 21-24. 

Qiisim Kli., at Dhannat 30-62. 

„ (another) d. at Dodderi 343-345, 338, 325, 328, 338. 

Ral-bhiin (.son oi VyankajO- 358. 

Raljiarh, captured by Shivuji 105, cap. by Zulfiqar 312. 

Raj arum Jat, rebels 308-309. 

„ (son of Shlvaji), crowned 286, deposed 287, crowned Uilnin 
311, flees to Jinji 312, his govt, at jfiuji 522-, 550-, wenknes.s 
as king 354, rctuni.s home 340, hist year 340, d. 35(1. 

Raj S. (Mnharana), 173. d. 177. 

Rajas Bai (wife of Raj arum), 350, 559. 

Rajgarh, 193, cap. by Aur. 560, 324, 

Rattichandru Nilkanth, title Hnkomat-paiiah 322, 354. 

Ramghat expedition, 208, 302-304. 

Ramptura— Islampura, 402. 

UumseJ. siege 202. 

Ranmast KU., defeats Shiva 235, occupies Kalian .293, 204 
Ranuji Ghorparc, feud 355, raid 364, 

Ratan S. Rathor, falls at Dhamaf 60, monument 63. 

Rp.helllon, In Mughal provinces 104— i 398-402, 422-440. 
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liustuin Kh. {Ficuz Jaiii? Shall Jaliani), falls af Samu^arh 66-71. 

„ (Deccuni, Sharaa Kh.) captured near Safara 323, cap. in Berar 426. 

Safiyat-un-uisa, daughter of Pr. Akbar, restored 394. 

Sunniisarli, 65, battle 66-71. 

Santa Gliorpare, captures Ali Mardan Kh. 334, 336, 326, defeats 
Qasiin Kh. 343-345, kills Himinat Kh. 346, civil war with Dliana 
347, is killed 348, character 348. 

Sarmad, life 111, death 112. 

Satara, (lained by Shiva 227, cap. by Aiir. 361-362. 

Suinami sect, rising 161-163. 

Shah Jahan, prosperous reign 44, sons 45-40, illness 47, imprisoned 
in Agra 72-75, captive life and correspondence with Aur. 115-119, 
la.st illness and deatli 119, burial 120. 

Shah Alam ( "Muuzzam), 56, 204, 207, 216-217, 220, quarrel with 
Dilir 219, 257, at siege of Bijapur 264, occupies Haidarabad 272, 
af Golkonda arrested 277, In Rainghaf expedition 298, 302-304, 
released and sent to the Panjab (1695) 318. 

Sliahjl Bhonsic, 13, history 191-194. 

Sliahji 11, son of Vyanknji 339. 

Shahu or Shivnji II, (son of Shambhuji I), b, 288, captive life 357-358 
Aur. proposes to release 358, escape 359. 

.Shaista Kh,, against Shivaji 200-202, surprised and wounded 203, 
conquers Chatgooii 134-137, governs Bengal 420-421. 

Slutmblmji, flees to Dilir 233, gains the throne 286-287, sacks 
suburbs of Burhanpur 289, shelters Akbar 290, conspiracy 
againsl 290, his favourite Kavikalash 291, navy 295, war with 
Portuguese 297-299, dealings with Akbar 300, 307, rebellions 
against him 301, 304, 309, treaty with English 305, decay of his 
government 308, captured 310, execution 311, family captured 
311, 289. 304. 

Shias, massacred in Kashmir 435, distrusted by Aur. 278. 

Shihabuddin" -Flruz Jang, 302, 304. '*■' 

Shirke family, Shambhuji's feud with 291, 309, 

Sliivaji I, early life 192, early conquests 193-194, first war with 
Mughals 195-196, slays Afzal Kh. 197-200. loses Panhala and 
' Chakan 200-201, war in Konkan 201, wounds Shaista Kh, 203, 
sacks Surat 205 and 221, war with Jai S. 208, treaty of Pumndar 
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211, invades Bijapur with Jai S. 244, visits Ain. 211, o.scapcs from 
As5ra 215-216, at peace with Mii^hals 217, renews war 218, baffh- 
of Dlndoii 222, raids 223-229, occupies Koli country 225, coro- 
nation 228, Karnatnk exped- 220-232, subsidiary alliance with 
Qufb Sh. 230, aids Bijapnr 233, 234, 256, sacks J.'ihia 234, 
defeated 235, d. 236, 

His kingdom 236, policy and adtnini.strative .system 237, eight 
ministers 237-238, character and place in hi.story 230-240, 
Aurangzib on 300. 

Shlvaji III, son of Tara Bai, succeeds 356, 

Shova S. rebels in Bengal 422. 

Shuja, character 86, surprised at Bahadurpur 86, iieacci with Darn 
87, marches to Khajwa 87, defeated at Khajwa 88-02, Ilighl and 
war in E. Bihar 02-05, war in Makla 05-07, ahaadons Bengal 08, 
d. 98-99. 

Shujaet Kh. (Radandaz), killed in Knrapn pa.ss 143. 

„ (another) aubahdar of Gujrut and able faujdnr of Jodhpur 
302-304. 

Sikundar Adil Sh., deposed 265, d. 267. 

Sikh, rhse of sect 163, gurus 164-166, how changed by Guru Govind 
167-168, 

Siiidhia, See Nima Sindhia. 

: Singh-gach---Kondana. 

Sin.sani (Jat fort), 308-300. 

Sipihr Shukoh, 83. 

Soyra Bai, killed 291. 

Subhanji, qiladar of Sat'ofa 362. 

Sulaiman Shukoh, defeats Shuja 86, retreats towards Agra 84, flee.s 
to Srinagar hills 84, surrendered to Aur. 85, d, 80, 

Sultan (Pr. Md,), born 17, 35-38, 72, 92-90. 

Surat, described 205, first sack 205, second sack 221, threatened for 
cifiaufft 225. 

Tahawwur Kh., in Rajput war 172-178, killed 170. 

Tara Bai, character and policy 356-357, crowns her ,son 550, 

Taxes, abolished by Aur. Wjazlya 140-158, enstom duties 150. 

Tegh Bahadur (Guru), 166. 

Temple destruction, bv AuranUalb 153-156. 
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Toleration in Islam, its history 149-154. 

Torna fort, 193. taken by Aur. 369, 324. 

Trade of the Mughal empire, 479-482. 

Udaipur (city), entered by Mughals 173. 

Udipuri (wife of Aur.), 15, 386. 

Urabarkhind (battle), 201. 

Vyankaji, half-brother of Shivaji 192, 242, 231, meets Shiva 232, his 
sons 339, 358. 

Wngingera, described 371-372. Aur’s-siege 372-375. 

Wandiwush, Ziilfiqar at 337, 338. 
yachapa Nayak, 329, 331, 338-539, d. 340. 

Yusulzai, lising 139. 

Zainabadi, 15. 

Zeb-un-nisa, born 16, imprisoned 181, d. 381. 

Zimmi, tlieir political status 149-151. 

ZulHqar Kb. ( Itiqad Kh. and Nusrat Jang), cap. Raignrh 312, 
invades Kama tak 331, siege of Jinji 332-342, conquers S. Arcot 
district 539, levies contribution from Tanjore 339, treachery 
340-342, 

,, (another), 91. 
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